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SECOND REPORT 


ON 


THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS; 


BY THE 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF MILITARY EDUCATION. 


I. 


Tue Director-General of Military Education has the honour to submit 
to His Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, and to 
the Secretary of State for War, a Report onthe Condition and Progress 
of the Education of Officers of the Army during the years 1873-1875, 
the First Report, presented by his predecessor Lieutenant-General 
Napier, having extended to the 31st December 1872. 

The important changes which were introduced into the system of 
Military Education in consequence of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on this subject, which presented its Report in 1869, are so 
fully detailed in Lieutenant-General Napier’s Report, and, excepting at 
the Royal Military College, there has been so little alteration during the 
last three years, that the present Director-General is necessarily limited 
to a brief account of the Examinations which have taken place during 
that period, in accordance with previously existing rules; to the re- 
establishment of the Advanced Class of Royal Artillery Officers, which 
in 1872 was in a state” of abeyance; and to the altered conditions of 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. 

Lieutenant-General Napier was succeeded as Director-General of 
Military Education by Major-General E, H. F. Pocklington on the 
[st January 1875. ; 

The office of Secretary, hitherto held by Brevet Major Greentree, was 
on the 1st April 1875, under Royal Warrant of the 7th June, exchanged 
for that of Assistant-Director of Military Education, in order to give 
this Officer a more becoming status, especially when acting for the 
Director-General in the temporary absence of the latter; and the new 
appointment was at the same time included in, and made subject to, the 
conditions which are applicable to the General Staff of the Army. 

No alteration has been made during the last three years in the duties 
of the Director-General, whose office continues to be a separate Division 
of the War Department, under the immediate control of the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 


* Regimental Schools and_Garrison Libraries form the subject of a separate Report by the 
Director-General of Military Education, which is also presented periodically to Par’ ent. 
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Tae 
EXAMINATIONS. 


The Examinations of Candidates for First Appointments in the Line, 
Cavalry, and Guards, and those for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy, are conducted as in 1872 by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
under Regulations which have from time to.time been amended in 
various respects, and of which as they now stand a copy will be found 
in Appendix I. 

The Examinations connected with the Staff College and Advanced Class 


of Royal Artillery Officers, and those of the Cadets or Students at the 


Royal Military Academy and Royal Military College, are still carried out 
under the orders of the Director-General, as is also the Special Army 
Examination of Subaltern Officers, which was first introduced in 1870; 
but the cases to which this is applicable are now comparatively rare, 
and in the Garrison Instructors’ Classes it has to a great extent been 
superseded by the Examination, on the course of study at present 
pursued at the Royal Military College, of those Sub-Lieutenants who 
could not be admitted into that Establishment on its re-organization in 
1874, in the manner which will be hereafter described. 


Li... 
Drrect APPOINTMENTS TO THE STAFF. 


The examination of Officers who are nominated for Appointments on 
the personal Staff of General Officers is conducted as before under the 
immediate control of the Director-General; and although it does not 
appear that the Royal Commissioners’ recommendation with reference 
to the appointments of Assistant Military Secretaries being confined to 
Officers who have passed through the Staff College has been invariably 
acted on, only one candidate for this post has presented himself for 
examination under sec. V. para. 60, of the Queen’s Regulations, during 
the period under Report ; and the direct appointments to the Staff have, 
with this exception, included Aides-de-Camp only, of whom 24 have 
passed, and one has been rejected. 

A nominal list of the former will be found in Appendix IT. 


IV. 
Starr CoLLeGcE. 


The Staff College contains as before 40 students, of whom six may be 
Officers of the Royal Artillery, and four may belong to the Royal 
Engineers ; Officers of the Royal Marines being admitted as super- 
numeraries, 

The rules under which Candidates are admitted to the College 
remain unaltered, but amendments have been introduced, in the edition 
of the Staff College Regulations of 1874, (see Appendix III.,) which 
affect the Final Examination in the following respects. 

The equal value in marks which was previously attached to Recon- 
naissance and to Military Drawing and Surveying has been so far 
modified as to give the preponderance to the former subject in the pro- 
portion of 9 to 5, without affecting the relative value of the combined 
study to the other subjects of the Examination. f 

It has also been ruled that in lieu of First and Second Classes, the 
names of the students who pass the Final Examination shall be arranged 
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in a single list, in the order of seniority of their respective corps; those 
who gain ‘‘ honours” being distinguished by having that word affixed to 
their names. 

Officers who fail either at the Probationary or Final Examination, 
whether they have or have not gone through the course of instruction 
at the College, are no longer to be allowed to present themselves for 
re-examination either for admission to the College or at the Final 
Examination. 


Entrance Examinations. 


During the three years 1873-5, 124 candidates presented themselves 
at the competitive examination, which is usually held at the latter end 
of July or beginning of August. Of these, 86 were examined at Home 
and 38 at Foreign Stations; 45°3 per cent. of the former and 52°6 per 
cent. of the latter obtaining admission to the College. Only 17°4 of 
those who were examined at Home, and 13°1 per cent. of those ex- 
amined Abroad, failed to gain the qualifying minimum of marks in the 
three subjects which are held to be obligatory. 

Tables showing the result of the several examinations in detail will 
be found in Appendix IV. 

One officer of the Royal Marines presented himself for admission as a 
supernumerary in 1875, and qualified, but afterwards withdrew. 

A comparison of the result of these examinations with that given in 
the First Report for the preceding four years shows that the average 
number of competitors per annum has increased from 37°5 to 41:3, 


while the per-centage of candidates disqualified in the obligatory subjects, — 


during the period now under report, is only 16:1, as compared with 
20:7 in the period upon which General Napier reported. 

The number of marks gained by the successful candidates has not 
varied materially from year to year since the present system of deduct- 
ing 60 marks from the credits gained in every voluntary subject was 
introduced in 1871; and the last examination was particularly satisfac- 
tory in this respect, as well as from the unusually large number of 
candidates who attended it. 

Only seven Artillery and five Engineer officers have been admitted 
to the College during these three years; the remaining three vacancies 
allotted to those corps have been filled by officers of the Line. 


Final Examinations. 


Fifty-four officers who had undergone the whole course of study pre- 
seribed by the Regulations were examined at the College during the 
years 1873-5, with the following result :— 


Passed with : 

Date of Examination. Passed. Honours: Failed. 
December 1873 = - _ 17 0 0 
ae, leet B b ‘ 17 1 /0 
2 amyl cs 20 1 0 
Total ~ - “ Spice 2 0 


Seven officers availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
Art. 25 of the Regulations for presenting themselves at the Final 
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Examination without having gone through the course of study at the 
College, and passed; one, however, succeeding at his second trial only. 

A nominal list of all the officers who passed out on each occasion will 
be found in Appendix V. 


Studies. 


In addition to the usual studies, reconnoissances on a large scale con- 
tinue to be carried out under the immediate direction of the Com- 
mandant, and with the best results. 

The employment at the Autumn Manceuvres of the Officers studying 
at the Staff College has not, perhaps, been developed to the extent hoped 
for by the late Director-General; but this is to be attributed, in some 
measure at least, to the less extended nature of those operations since 
1872. 

On the other hand, Officers who have passed out of the College have 
recently been employed in succession, and for a period of three or four 
months, in the Intelligence Department of the War Office, where their 
individual fitness for various duties is fully tested, and where, it may 
be hoped, they acquire a knowledge of details which will be useful to 
them in their after career as Staff Officers. 

The system which was introduced in 1870, on the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Military Education, of requiring every candi- 
date to produce a satisfactory report by a Board of Regimental Officers 
as to his general character, habits, and disposition, and also of attaching 
him for one month to the Staff of a General Officer commanding a 
Brigade or Division, who must report in favourable terms upon his 
aptitude for the duties of the Staff before he can be admitted to the Com- 
petitive Examination, has worked well, the Director-General believes, 
in guarding the Service against the appointment to the Staff of Officers 
who, while possessing more than the average power of application to 
books, are nevertheless deficient in the peculiar attributes of a “good 
Staff Officer.” 

The more practical direction which has of late been given to the 
course of studies at the College is also believed to have been attended 
with the best results; and, among other innovations, the rule requiring 
every student to keep a serviceable horse, and to prove his ability to - 
ride him in the field as well as in the school, is not undeserving of 
mention. 

It may be added, that under the present Commandant the study of 
Military Art and History has been largely developed ; andif the enforced 
study of this subject merely tended to encourage a taste for such reading 
in after life, it must be admitted that the time devoted to it at the 
College would not be thrown away. But it may be hoped that far 
more than this is effected, in some instances at least, and that lessons of 
vital importance are thus learnt which will be applied practically when 


ee officers find themselves placed in positions of responsibility in the 
Field. 


Vv. 
ADVANCED Crass or RoyAL ARTILLERY OFFICERs. 


The circumstances which led to the temporary suspension of the 
Advanced Class are mentioned in the Director-General’s First Report ; 
but it remains to be stated that the attempt which was made early in 
1873, after the subject had been thoroughly investigated by a Special 
Committee, to bring together another body of students in the sum- 
mer of that year, was unsuccessful; a result which may be partly 
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attributed to the inconvenience with which the absence of a number of 
officers from their batteries is necessarily attended, and partly to the 
insufficient time allowed to candidates for preparation on that occasion. 

At all events, as soon as the necessity for making the senior students 
supernumerary to their corps was recognized and acted upon by the 
issue of another General Order in August 1873, announcing that an 
opportunity would be afforded to Candidates above the rank of Lieutenant, 
of presenting themselves on these terms in August 1874, no further 
difficulty was experienced. ‘Ten officers came forward, and the eight 
who passed highest on the list, of whom only three were lieutenants, 
joined the new or fifth class on the lst October 1874, and are now 
pursuing their studies at the Royal Artillery Institution, having satis- 
factorily passed their Probationary Hxamination on the Ist Term Course 
in July last. They will be finally examined on the work of the 2nd 
Term in March 1876. 

A return showing the result of their Entrance Examination will be 
found in Appendix VI., with a copy of the General Order relating to 
the formation of another class on the Ist April next. 

Since the date of the Director-General’s First Report the following 
officers have received appointments as a consequence of having passed 
the Advanced Class course of study. 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. Close: Superintendent, Royal Small Arms 
Factories. 

Major A. Ford: Inspector of Gunpowder Factories. 

Major F.S. Stoney: Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. 

Major W. H. King Harman: Assistant Superintendent Royal Small 
Arms Factories. 
- Captain C. Bainbridge: Inspeetor of Warlike Stores, Portsmouth. 
Captain C. H. Cameron: Inspector of Warlike Stores, Devonport. 
Captain C. Jones: Experimental Branch, Department. of Director of 
Artillery and Stores. 

Captain J. F. Owen: Instructor, Royal Gun Factories. 

Captain C. Morley: Assistant Instructor, Royal Laboratory. 

Captain J. Sladen : Professor of Artillery, Royal Military Academy. 

Captain R. Walkey: Instructor in Artillery, Royal Military Aca- 
dem 

Captain H H . Geary: Instr uctor in Artillery, Royal Military Aca- 
demy. 

Captain C. O. Browne leas was also selected for the important 
post of Chief Astronomer of the Expedition sent to Egypt for 
the purpose of observing the transit of Venus. 


The Final Examination is now open to all officers of the Royal Artillery, 
and an opportunity of undergoing a higher examination is offered to all 
- those who pass, whether they have gone through the prescribed course 

of study or not, should they be desirous of obtaining “ honours” in any 
particular subjects. 
On the recommendation of the Special Committee above referred to 
the regular course of study has been reduced from two years’ to eighteen 
months’ duration, and officers are now allowed to pursue their studies in 
their own quarters, although they are required to attend, as a class, the 
lectures on metallurgy, chemistry, physics, and mechanism, and the 
instruction in professional subjects. The result of the Probationary 
Examination of the class shows that this system works well. 
On the retirement of Professor Goodeve in 1874, it was represented to 
the Director-General that as it would be difficult to find any one capable 
of undertaking the instruction of the class in such varied subjects as 
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heat and chemistry, the steam-engine and mechanism, the instruction in 
the first two branches might with advantage be undertaken by Professor 
Bloxam, who deals with them at the Royal Military Academy ; and that 
the class might be instructed in the last two by a gentleman known to 
be thoroughly and practically acquainted with all the newest forms of 
engines and machinery, and who, being also employed in the Royal Gun 
Factory, would be able to illustrate his lectures by machinery of every 
description in the Royal Arsenal. This suggestion being approved of 
by the Secretary of State for War led to the appointment of Mr, H. W. 
Jones as lecturer on Practical Mechanics. 

Since the Director-General’s First Report was issued, the Class has 
lost the services of the Reverend Francis Bashforth, who, having 
returned to his living, has been succeeded by Mr, W. D, Niven, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Bashforth had been connected with the mathematical instruction 
of the Advanced Class from its first establishment in 1864:; and all officers 
whose studies are directed to the science of gunnery benefit by his 
labours, by the ingenuity of his Chronograph, and by the new light he 
has thrown on the subject in the only text book, at any rate in the 
English language, which deals exhaustively with the theory of the flight 
ot projectiles and the resistance they meet with from the air, 


VI. 


Roya Miuirary ACADEMY. 


The amended Regulations issued in 1870, but which, as regards the 


age. of candidates, only came into operation in July 1872, were again 


revised in 1874. The alterations then introduced, but only enforced at 
Midsummer 1875, more particularly affected the Entrance Examinations; 
and it will be necessary to enter at some length into these, as they 
have been the subject of much discussion. 
These alterations consisted :— 

1. Of a reduction from five to four of the voluntary subjects which a 
candidate who has passed the Preliminary Examination may 
take up for competition. This was done with a view to put a 
check on the superficial study of a larger number of subjects 
than the candidates could be expected to master, and thus to 
discourage to some extent the system of cramming which has 

been so justly complained of. 
2. The relative value in marks attached to the several subjects of 


examination was considerably modified. The marks allowed for 


the voluntary portion of Mathematics were raised from 2,500 to 

4,000 ; English Composition was relegated to the Preliminary 

Examination, with 500 marks as a maximum, while the marks 

assigned to Literature in the voluntary part of the competition 

were reduced from 2,500 to 2,000; the value attached to classics 

was reduced from 6,000 to 4,000 marks, while at the same time 

the candidates were allowed, if they pleased, to take up both 

languages as one subject; and Geometrical Drawing was made 

part of the preliminary instead of the voluntary Examination, 

the marks gained in it being, however, carried forward to the 
Competitive Examination. 

The object of these alterations, briefly stated, was to secure a better 

knowledge of Mathematics in the Cadets admitted to the Royal Military 
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Academy, where that subject is necessarily of great importance ; and 
the necessity for them was the more apparent as it was found that 
the introduction of the open competitive system of examination for 
First Appointments to the other branches of the Service, tended to 
lessen the number and quality of the candidates for admission to the 
Royal Military Academy, at which the prospect of a long and expensive 
course of study naturally presents fewer attractions than are offered to 
all comers by an early appointment, with pay, to a commission in the 
Line, Cavalry, or Guards. 

The adoption of a new system at the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, by which all candidates for First Appointments, at least 
in Regiments serving at Home, will in future be required, after passing 
the open Competitive Examination, to undergo a course of instruction 
at that Establishment before they can obtain their commissions, will 
probably lessen this tendency to deterioration in the candidates for 
admission to the Royal Military Academy. 

A copy of the rules under which these examinations are now 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners will be found in 
Appendix VII. ; 

The following Table shows the result of the several Examinations 
held since the 1st January 1873. 


Entrance Examinations. 


; Nuab Percentage 
Number | Number | Number een of dis- 


Date of Examination. | gxamined.| qualified. | admitted. 


ne : 
1 qualified 
qualified. | Gandidates. 


1873. 
January Z = 99 64 40 35 — 
May - - - 127 61 37 66 —_ 
September - - 121 61 44 60 = 
347 186 121 161 46°39 
1874, 
January - =| =t86-—1t-— 64 36 72 — 
July - “laa 159 84 -30 75 = 
December = - > 159 94 36 65 — 
454 242 102 212 46°69 
1875. 
July - - - 164 104 54 60 — 
December - - 148 89 AT : 59 — 
312 193 101 119 38°10 
Grand Total - 1,113 


621 324 492 44°20 


The abnormal system of three admissions and three exits per year, 
to which, as explained in the Director-General’s First Report, it was 
found necessary to have recourse in 1872 in order to provide for an 
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unusual demand for Officers in the Royal Artillery and Royal En- 


gineers, happily came to an end in February 1874, and the ordinary” 


half-yearly examinations were then resumed. 


Course of Instruction and Final Examinations for Commissions. 


The alterations made in the course of instruction during the three 
years under report are not of sufficient importance to demand any 
lengthened mention, nor have any material changes been effected in the 
Final Examinations. Matters of detail have been amended from time to 
time as occasion required, and in the Final Examination cadets are 
now allowed the option of passing in Russian, Spanish, Italian, and 
Hindustani, although these languages are not taught at the Academy. 

A second Examiner in each of the following subjects, Classics, 
French, German, Military History, and Chemistry and Physics, has 
been added, in order to secure, as it was thought, a more just award 
of marks to the cadets examined in those branches. 


Discipline. 


The powers of the Governor in regard to the removal of the cadets 
for misconduct have been more strictly defined, and the Director- 
General is glad to be able to state that the discipline of the establish- 
ment has been excellent. 


Final Examinations. 


The results of the Final Examinations of the First or Commission 
Class during the last three years are shown in the following Table, 


Pb 
Passed £ Appointed 
: yu ir # ; 
| Biden dee | og | a 
Date of Examination. m 2 HE|mae| S “Eh I 
2 = os | oF & a Ci 
H a=) Aas ge a 
o © © A ~~ 3 bb & 
cS fee ie AS} A 3S 3s 
BS | aula ele ae 
a <q |< n i a) Sj 
February 1873 - - 39 39 5 als 16 23 
June : of _ = SNS Se oe 2 Ke 13 | 19 
October 550s = 2 43 43 oe Ao oe 17 26 
February 1874 - - - 41 41 se 50 ee 9 32 
July P st hoe - 38 37 i lle ed 9 28 
February 1875 - - 337| 33 “6 ma 35 ll 22 
July * =) - 2s See oegaaaooun ieee Seen Ee ame ieee: 
£5 265 264 1 oe oe 83 181 
Appears twice in first column 1 ene eee) 
264 
264 


-* Passed in February 1875. t Exclusive of the Prince Imperial. 
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It is satisfactory to observe that no gentleman cadet who has appeared 
at the Final Examination during these three years has failed to obtain 
@ commission. : 

The position taken by the Prince Imperial at the Final Examination 
in February 1875 was highly creditable to His Highness, whose conduct 
while at the Royal Military Academy called forth the Governor’s 
marked approval. 

The greater attention now paid to such practical subjects as Company 
Drill, Sword Exercise, Fencing, Riding and Gymnastics, is a feature 
which appears to the Director-General 1o be deserving of commendation ; 
and it seems to him also to be worthy of consideration, although he is 
strongly opposed to unnecessary changes, whether the course of study 
in the higher branches of instruction may not eventually be made still 
more practical than it is at present. « 

An Annual Inspection of the Royal Military Academy has been 
_ made by a Board of Visitors in accordance with Article 17 of the Re- 
gulations. Appendix VIII. contains copies of the several reports of 
these Boards, the members of which have varied from year to year. 


VII. 


Roya Minirary CoLLece. 


In the Director-General’s First Report it was stated that the Royal 
Military College having ceased in December 1870 to be an institution 
whence young men could obtain commissions in the Army, had become 
a place of Military Education for Sub-Lieutenants of Cavalry and In- 
_ fantry after they had served a short time with their Regiments ; and 

that the first batch of these young officers would accordingly join the 

College in January 1873, the Establishment being utilized in the mean- 

time for the instruction of certain young gentlemen who had passed the 

examination for direct commissions, but had not yet been gazetted to 
_ Regiments. 

Further admissions of Sub-Lieutenants have, at intervals of some 
months, taken place since 1873, the course of study extending over one 
year. But it soon became apparent that this system was open to serious 
objection, and early in 1875 a fresh set of Regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the Royal Military College was issued (vide Appendix IX.), by 

‘which it was provided that the Establishment should be maintained for 

the purpose of affording a special Military Education to Sub-Lieutenants, 
and to the successful candidates in the Competitive Examinations for 
commissions ; and notice was shortly afterwards given, that, commencing 
with the year 1877, none but students of the latter class will hence- 
forth be admitted. 

It was in fact found that the admission to the College of Sub-Lieu- 
tenants who, although they had not actually joined their corps, were 
already commissioned officers, was but a step in advance of the system, 
no sooner introduced than condemned, under which they joined it after 

' serving twelve months with the colours. The necessity for a further 
step was evident. The students must be young men, whose commis- 
sions shall be entirely dependent on their conduct while at the Royal 
Military College. Having successfully competed before the Civil 
Service Commissioners in the subjects a fair knowledge of which is 
held in the public schools of the country to constitute the education 
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‘Rerort. of a. gentleman, they must also prove by their professional acquirements _ 
vis. and habits of discipline while at_ a Government Institution, such as that 
Royal Military at Sandhurst, that they are in all respects fitted to hold commissions in 

—" Her Majesty’s Service, before they can be gazetted to them. 

Thus a return has been made, except as regards the nature and dura- 
tion of the College course of study, and the age of admission, to the 
cadet system which was in force up to the end of 1870. 

The course of study is now restricted, and will continue to be so in 
1877, to two terms, except in cases of protracted illness or from other 
unavoidable cause. These terms extend from the 10th February to the 
30th July, and from the 10th September to the 15th December, 

The instruction is confined to the following subjects : 5 

(a.) Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army : Regimental 
Interior Ecocomy : Accounts and correspondence. 

(6.) Military Law. 

(c.) The Elements of ‘Tactics. 

(d.) Field Fortification and the Hlements of Permanent Fortifica- 
tion. 

(e.) Military Topography and Reconnoissance. 

(f:) Infantry and Field Artillery Drill ; Riding and Gymnastics, 


Final Examinations. 


The following table shows the results of the several Examinations, 
held at the College during the three years under report, 


Passed in mal 
ota. 
Be oes bhi Failed. | Number 
5 First Second Third examined. 
Class. Class. Class. 

December 1873 = - 21 4 15 10 50 
April 1874 - - 8 3 3 1 10 
June Migs : 7 8 5 4 24 
July 1875 -| 68 42 9 0 119 
December _,, - - 37 58 25 2 117 
Total - 136 110 57 17 320 


The Sub-Lieutenants who pass in the first class are allowed an ante- 
date of two years to their commissions as Lieutenants, and those who 
pass in the second class an antedate of one year; to the third class no 
antedate is given; and on those who fail it is incumbent that they should 
pass a similar examination within two years of the date of their commis- 
sions as Sub-Lieutenants, without further residence at the College, or 
be removed from the Service, 

The regulations relating to discipline which confer upon the 
Governor the power of removing students for a limited period haye 
worked satisfactorily so far as they go; but it is very desirable that 
they should in all respects be assimilated to those in foree at the Royal 
Military Academy. 

A copy of the Synopsis of the course of Study which was revised in 
1875, will be found in Appendix X, 


! VILL. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR First APPOINTMENTS To THE JLLinn, CAVALRY, 
AND GUARDS. 


The first open Competitive Examination for direct appointments was 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners in May 1873. 

The results of the several examinations which have taken place during 
the three years under report will be found below. This return has 
been compiled from the lists supplied to Candidates by the Civil Service 
Commissioners after each examination. It shows that the number of 
competitors in proportion to the number of vacancies announced has 
inereased greatly during the last year, but that the per-centage of failures 
in the Preliminary Examination is now considerably less than it was in 
the first year. 

The proportion of successful to unsuccessful Competitors has been :— 


Successful. Unsuccessful. 
In 1873 - 28°8 per cent. 71°2 per cent. 
1874 - 83°65 per cent. 66°5 per cent. 
1875 - 21°5 per cent. 78°65 per cent. 


ReEtuRN showing the Resutts of Examinations for First Appornt- 
mENTs to Cavatry, Guarps, and Linz, 1873-1875. 


Total Per-centage 
Date of Number eaten Gi Number who| Number of Failures 
feta : ne passed : : in the 
Examination. | examined. é fe Wane Preliminary disqualified. | » reliminary 
bet Examination. Examination. 
1873. 
May - - 302 100 195 107 —_ 
August - - 219 50 162 57 - — 
521 150 357 164 31°47 
1874. 
January - 265 80 176 89 ws 
April - - 236 97 175 61 =i 
August = - 217 60 156 61 = 
December - 446 | 152 329 117 —_ 
1,164 _ 389 836 328 28°17 
1875. 
July - - 488 110 351 137 = 
December - 489 100 377 112 = 
977 210 728 249 25:48 
Total - 2,662 749 1,921 741 27°83 


In addition to the numbers shown in the above return, it appears that 
148 candidates for Queen’s or Indian cadetships, or for appointment as 
Pages of Honour, have been examined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners ; and that of these 68, or 42°6 per cent., passed the qualifying 
examination; that 394 lieutenants of Militia have been examined, of 
whom 184, or 467 per cent., passed for commissions in the Army ; and 
that 130 candidates from the Universities have presented themselves, 
under Arts. 24. 25. of the Regulations, for 72 vacancies allotted to them. 
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The rules under which these examinations are conducted have been 
revised from time to time, but no material) alteration in the system has 
been introduced beyond the reduction of the number of voluntary 
subjects from five to four, which was announced in 1874, and the 
limitation of examinations to two in the year, of which notice was given 
at the same time. 

Additional facilities have been afforded to graduates and under- 
graduates of the Universities who are desirous of obtaining commissions 
in the Army, as will be seen or reference to paras. 24 and 25 of these 
Regulations. 

The Director-General is not in possession.of any information re- 
specting the appointment of officers to the Control Department, the 
examination for which rests with the Civil Service Commissioners, 


IX. 


GARRISON INSTRUCTION, OR THE INSTRUCTION OF OFFICERS AFTER 
ENTERING THE SERVICE. 


The introduction of a system for affording instruction to young 
officers in professional subjects, by means of Garrison classes, was 
described in the First Report of the late Director-General. Since 
1872, this system has been largely developed, both as regards the 
number of officers attending the classes, and the nature of the instruction 
imparted to them. ; 

When it was found necessary to alter the conditions of admission to 
the Royal Military College, and to provide instruction at that In- 
stitution for all successful candidates in the open competition, as soon as 
they had passed their examination before the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, it necessarily devolved upon the Garrison Instructors to prepare 
for examination those Sub-Lieutenants who were then serving with their 
regiments, under the Regulations which came into force at the commence- 
ment of 1873, and awaiting admission to the College, where, for the 
reasons given above, room could no longer be found for them. 

Instead of a four months’ course, which had sufficed for the Special 
Army Examination syllabus, it became necessary, in order to place 
these Sub-Lieutenants on an equality with those at Sandhurst, to keep 
them under instruction at least eight months, and to afford them, as far 
as possible, similar means of preparing themselves for examinationon the 
course taught at the Royal Military College. One obvious impediment 
to this existed, however, in the Garrison Instructor being required to 
teach his class a variety of subjects, each of which at the College has its 
own special professor or instructor ; and nothing can better demonstrate 
the ability and energy with which the Garrison Instructors generally have 
applied themselves to this difficult task, than the success which has 
attended their efforts, as shown by the results of the several examinations 
since held under independent examiners, and on a system identical with 
that pursued at the final examinations of the students at the Royal 
Military College. 

These results are tabulated below, and may be compared with those 
of the College Examinations given at page 12. 

The first classes of Sub-Lieutenants for instruction in the Sandhurst 
Course assembled on the Ist August 1874, and were examined in June 
of the following year. A second set of classes, which met in August 
1875, is now under instruction, and will be examined at Midsummer 
next, and, with the officers who will then pass out, the necessity for 
Garrison classes for the instruction of Sub-Lieutenants will almost if 
not entirely cease. 


ont) 


Return showing the results of the Examination of Sub-Lieutenants on 
the Sandhurst Course after instruction in Garrison classes. 


Passed in 
Total 
Date of rot 
alae Number Failed. 
Examination. examined. First Second Third 


Class. Class. Class. 


June 1874 - - -| (a) 9 0 1 6 2 
” ” 7 (b) 5 2 2 0 1 
December 1874 - -| (c) 22 12 7 0 3 
June 1875 - -| (d) 126 48 48 19 16 
December 1875 - -~| () 12 2 4 8 3 
Total - - 174 64 57 28 =|) 25 


(a) Sub-Lieutenants who failed at the R.M. College in November 1873, and 
were allowed a four months’ course of Garrison instruction. 

(b) Sub-Lieutenants who were removed from the R.M. College, and allowed a 
four months’ course of instruction. 

(e) Sub-Lieutenants who had failed at the R.M. College, or who had been 
removed therefrom, and were allowed a four months’ course of 
instruction, 

(d) Sub-Lieutenants who had been eight months under Garrison instrnction. 

(e) Sub-Lieutenants (with one exception) who failed at the previous examina- 
tion in June 1875, 

(f) Of these, six having failed twice, have been required to resign their com- 

~ missions. 

It is to be borne in mind that the Garrison instructors, while occupied 
with these Sub-Lieutenants, have not ceased to afford instruction to 
such Lieutenants as still require to pass the Special Army Examination, 
as well as to officers of higher rank who voluntarily attend their 
classes ; and, considering the difficulty of teaching a variety of subjects 
to students in different stages of advancement, and requiring to be 
prepared for different kinds of examination, the Director-General is 
convinced that great credit is due to the body of officers employed under 
the superintendence of Colonel Evelyn Wood, who succeeded Colonel 
Middleton in September 1874 as Superintending Officer, and has, like 
his predecessor, devoted himself with much zeal and ability to the 
education of the young officers of the Army. 

The following Table shows the result of the examinations which 
have taken place, during the three years under report, in the subjects of 
the Special Army Examination. 


Date of Number 2) 
Examination. examined, | Passed. | Failed. 


January 18738 - = 28 19 9 
June ft be . 171 128 43 
December ,, - - 157 130 27 
Webruary 1874 -  - 26 22 4 
June yi hive - 154 119 35 
September ,, - 6 4 2 
December ,, - - 29 21 8 
February 1875 - 4 38 J 
May Fate ins 1 0 1 
June- oo - 21 16 5 
December ,, - - 17 16 1 

Total ~- - 614 478 136 
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In addition to the above, 111 officers, generally of superior rank, at- 
tended the Garrison Instructors’ classes voluntarily, and, with one 
exception, obtained from the superintending officer certificates of 
qualification, 104 of which were of the first class, and six of the second 
class. 

Thirty-seven Sub-Lieutenants of West India Regiments also went 
through the Garrison Instructor’s classes, and, with one exception, were 
reported qualified. 

The total number of officers instructed was therefore—. 


- Lieutenants, Special Army Examination Course - 614 
Voluntary candidates do. - lll 
Sub-Lieutenants, W.I. Regiments do. - 37 
Do. do R.M. College Course . - 174 

Total - - - 936 


It will be seen that, in addition to the stations enumerated in the First 
Report of the late Director-General, a Garrison Class has been esta- 
blished at Bermuda; but as the number of officers requiring instruction 
there, and also at Halifax, is very small, it may be deserving of 
consideration whether these two classes should not be amalgamated at 
the latter place under a single instructor. 

At Hong Kong, Ceylon, Singapore, and the Cape of Good Hope the 
services of officers on the local staff have been made available for the 
instruction of young officers serving with their regiments at those 
stations, who had no opportunity of entering a class before proceeding 
abroad. 

The reports received from the Superintending Officer as to the 
conduct of the classes while under instructiun has been generally 
favourable, and the cases in which students have been removed for 
misconduct, andgremanded to their regiments, have been rare. Much 
difficulty is, however, still experienced in ensuring regularity of atten- 
dance, owing to leave of absence and parades, though it must be 
admitted that asarule the young officers appear anxious to profit by 
the opportunities afforded them of gaining knowledge ; and the Director- 


General is glad to be able to confirm the opinion expressed by his 


predecessor on this point. 

Libraries of reference have been established at all the stations where 
Garrison Classes exist, and receive additions from time to time of all 
new publications of a suitable nature. 

Although the instruction of Non-commissioned Officers does not 
properly form a part of the subject to which this Report is devoted, 
the Director-General may be permitted to observe here, in reference to 
the Garrison Instructors, that the efforts of these officers to teach the 
art of reconnoitring and reporting upon roads and the surrounding 
country to non-commissioned officers of Cavalry have, in some 
instances at least, been attended with marked success, excellent sketches 
and reports being produced by some of the men; and also that in 
certain corps valuable assistance has been rendered by the Regimental 
Schoolmaster in the formation and instruction of Surveying Classes, 
in which a good practical knowledge of the subject has been acquired 
by many of the men, who voluntarily give their attention to it. | 

Colonel Wood, the Superintending Officer of Garrison Instruction, 
has also drawn up a scheme for the systematic instruction of non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Cavalry in hasty demolition of bridges, 
railways, telegraphs, &c., by means of gun-cotton dises; and although 
the experiment, which was originally advocated by Major Gonne, 17th — 
Lancers, has scarcely yet been tried, such instruction will probably tend 


5 hve 


to develop the intelligence of mounted soldiers, upon which it is now 
admitted that so much will depend in future operations in the Field. 

The popularity of the Kriegspiel has to some extent declined among 
officers, and, except at large military stations where associations have 
been formed for playing it, there is reason to doubt whether it will find 
much favour in the Army, the extreme minuteness of the German rules 
being perhaps one of the main objections to its more general adoption. 

An attempt has, however, been lately made by Colonel Wood and 
Major L. Hale, R.E., to make the war game applicable to the illustra- 
tion of some of the most striking incidents in the campaigns of great 
commanders, and it is possible that by this means the declining interest 
of officers may be revived, 


- 


x 
EXAMINATION OF CAPTAINS FOR PROMOTION. 


The issue of a General Order on the Ist November 1875 with refer- 
ence to the examination of Captains previous to their promotion to the 
rank of Major, gives effect to a Regulation which has hitherto remained 
inoperative ; and by the importance it attaches, not only to the power of 
reading a military map correctly, but also to a knowledge of the right 
method of disposing thereon of a combined force of Infantry, Artillery, 
and Cavalry under given conditions, will lead, it is hoped, to a more 
eareful and intelligent study on the part of Captains of this most practical 
and essential part of their duties than has hitherto prevailed in their 
rank of the Service. 

The illustration by means of the Kriegspiel apparatus of remarkable 
events in past campaigns will afford officers an excellent opportunity of 


acquiring such knowledge. In doing so they will have the willing 


assistance of the Garrison Instructors; and if the Boards which will be 
appointed at the various stations to superintend these examinations 
apply themselves to a rigid and conscientious discharge of a most im- 
portant duty in conducting the viva voce examination—of which the pro- 
posed test mainly consists—the Director General cannot but think that 


‘in course of time an increased degree of intelligence will be apparent in 


the conduct of officers commanding small detached bodies of troops in 
the field. Such examinations have long been enforced in the Prussian 
Army with the best results, and there can be no reason why regimental 
officers of the British service should not acquire a similar facility in 


handling troops, if the necessity for applying their minds to the subject 


be once fairly brought home to them. 

The examination in Tactics, which is the only written part of the 
intended test, and which will be mainly directed to eliciting the candi- 
date’s knowledge of standard works relating to the attack and defence 
of positions, advanced and rear guards and outposts, will be conducted 
by Examiners acting under the Director-General, and the questions will 
be so framed as to induce officers to think for themselves instead of 


_ merely exercising their memories. 


Great stress will at the same time be laid upon the candidates’ power 
of placing troops, both for attack and defence, upon a map which will 
invariably accompany the paper of questions on Tactics. 

Quarterly examivations will be held, but no officer will be considered 
eligible to present himself for examination until he has served five years 
as a Captain, unless under very exceptional circumstances. 
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Xt. ; 
Bxaminers and ; 
Professors. EXAMINERS AND PROFESSORS. . 
In Appendix XI. will be found a list of the Examiners by whoni the — 
Sik Director-General is assisted, and to whose able and cheerful co-operation 


in carrying out the various Examinations mentioned above he feels 
greatly indebted. The appointments made since the date of the First 
Report are indicated by an asterisk. In the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. F. Young, R.A., who for many years acted as Examiner in Artillery, 
the cause of Military Education has lost a zealous and gifted friend. 

A return showing the names of the Professors and Instructors who 
have been appointed to the several Military Colleges and Educational 
Estiblishments during the three years under report is inserted in 
Appendix XII. 


In reviewing the events of the last three years the Director-General 
feels assured that he has reason to congratulate the Secretary of State 
for War, His Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 
and the British Army at large, upon the progress which in a greater — 
or less degree has been made in every branch of Military Education. 


ee ee 


(Signed) K., H. F. Pockiineron, 
War Office, ; - Director-General, _ 
lst January 1876. 
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APPENDIX. 


| 
| Appenpix I, 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING EXAMINATIONS FOR First APPOINTMENTS 
TO THE ARMY, 


Frrst APPOINTMENTS TO CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 


1. Dates of Examination. 


1. The examinations will be conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and will take place twice a year, in the months of December and July. 

2. Notice will be given from time to time of the day and place of the exami- 
nations. 

3. The number of trials allowed will not exceed three. 


2. Medical Examination. 


4. All candidates will be inspected by a medical board; and no candidate 
will be allowed to proceed to examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners unless certified by the board to be free from any bodily defects or 
ailments, and in all respects as to height and physical qualities fit for Her 
Majesty’s Service. Cases of exceptional shortness of stature will be referred 
to the War Office for special consideration. ; 


3. Age. 


5. The limits of age for candidates for admission by competition, Queen’s 
cadets, Queen’s honorary cadets, Indian cadets, and pages of honour, will 
|| be from 17 to 20; for students of the Universities who shall have passed 
| the interim examination as specified in para. 24, from 17 to 21; for gra- 
| duates of the Universities who shall have passed the examination for the 
degree of B.A. or M.A.,.from 17 to 22; and for Lieutenants from the 
Militia, from 19 to 22. Officers who entered the Militia between 16th 
|| eadd and lst November 1871, inclusive, may be admitted up to the age 

of 23. 
| 6, Candidates who desire to compete for commissions in West India regi- 
ments may be admitted up to the age of 24. 

: 7. Candidates must be within the prescribed limits of age on the following 
ate :— 


On the Ist of January next 
Candidates for admission by competition, Queen’s following the winter exami- 
cadets, Queen’s honorary cadets, Indian cadets, nation, and on the Ist of 


and pages of honour - - July for the Midsummer 
examination. 
Graduates and students from the Universities - As specified in para. 24. 


On the Ist of May of the year 
+2 ‘ aes A in which they are recom- 
Lieutenants from the Militia - Se enieroimdslon- in 


the Army. 


4, Examination of Candidates for Admission by Open Competition. 


ie 5 Notice will be given from time to time of the number of Sub-Lieu- 
| tenancies open to general competition at each periodical examination. 
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9. A candidate for admission by competition at the December or se 
examination, must send to the Military Secretary, not less than one mont 
before the 1st December or Ist July respectively, an application to be examined, 
accompanied by the following papers :— : 

(a.) An extract from the register of his birth; or, in default, a declaration 
made by one of his parents or guardians before a magistrate, giving 
his exact age. 

(b.) A certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman of the 
parish in which he has recently resided, or by the tutor or head of 
the school or college at which he has received his education for at 
least the two preceding years, or some other satisfactory proof of good 
moral character. 

10. A candidate who has once been examined will only be required, 
when he applies to be examined again, to forward a certificate of good 
moral character for the interval between the two examinations. é 

11. All candidates will be required to satisfy the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in the following subjects :— 

(1.) Mathematics,—yviz., (a.) arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal 
fractions, proportion and simple interest; (0.) geometry, not beyond 
the standard of the first book of Euclid. 

(2.) French, German, or some other modern language; the examination 
being limited to a translation from the language, and grammatical 
questions. : 

(3.) Writing English correctly, and in a good legible hand, from dictation. 

(4.) The elements of geometrical drawing, including the construction of 
scales, and the use of simple mathematical instruments. 

(5.) Geography. 

12. No marks will be allotted for the above preliminary examination, except- 

ing for geometrical drawing, the maximum number for which will be 300. 

The preliminary examination will be dispensed with in all other subjects in 
the case of candidates who have passed it at previous examinations. 

13. The “ further examination” will be proceeded with immediately on the 
conclusion of the “ preliminary examination.” Candidates who fail in the 
preliminary examination will be informed of their failure as soon as possible, 
and they will then be released from further attendance. 

14. The subject of the further examination, and the maximum number of 
marks obtainable for each subject, will be as follows :— 

Marks. 

(1.) Mathematics, viz., algebra up to and including quadratic 
equations ; the theory and use of logarithms; geometry ; 
plane trigonometry ; and mensuration - - - 3,000 

(2.) English composition, tested bythe power of writing an essay, F 
letter, or précis; English literature, limited to specified 
authors; and English history, limited to certain fixed 
periods; the authors and periods being notified beforehand 3,000 


(3.) Latin - - 3,000 
(4.) Greek - - - - - - - - 2,000 
(5.) French; the examination to be partly colloquial - - 2,000 
(6.) German; the examination to be partly colloquial - - 2,000 
*(7.) Experimental sciences,—viz., (a) chemistry and heat; or (0) 

electricity and magnetism - - - - - 2,000 
(8.) General and physical geography, and geology - - - 2,000 
(9.) Drawing, free-hand - - - - - - 1,000 


Of these nine subjects candidates will not be allowed to take up more than 
four nor less than two, exclusive of drawing. 

15, In order to secure a proper proficiency in all the subjects taken up by a 
candidate, a certain number will be deducted from the marks gained by the 
candidate in each subject. 

16. The following will be the mode of selecting the successful candidates 
at the open competitive examination. After the proper deduction (in accordance 
with para. 15) has been made from the number of marks gained by each 
candidate in the several subjects in which he has been examined, the re- 


* Subjects a) and (6) are alternative; a candidate will not be allowed to take up both. 
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mainders will be summed up, and the marks gained by the candidate, in 
geometrical drawing, at the preliminary examination will be added thereto. 
The resulting total will determine the place of the candidate in the competitive 
list ; the successful candidates being those who stand at the head of the list up 
to the number of vacancies competed for. 


5. Examination of Queen’s and Indian Cadets and Pages of Honour. 


17. Queen’s cadets are sons of officers of the Army, Royal Navy, and 
Royal Marines, who have fallen in action, or died of wounds received in action, 
or of disease contracted on service abroad, and who left their families in 
reduced circumstances. They are appointed by the Secretary of State on the 
recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief or First Lord of the Admiralty. 

18. Honorary Queen’s cadets are sons of officers of the Army, Royal Navy, 
and Royal Marines, who were killed in action or who had died of wounds 
received in action within six months of such wounds having been received, or 
of illness brought on by fatigue, privation, or exposure incident to active 
operations in the field before an enemy, within six months after their having 
been first certified to be ill. (See Article 5 of the Royal Warrant of 27th 
November 1873, clause 151, Army Circulars, 1873.) 

.19. Applications for Queen’s cadetships should be addressed to the Mili- 
tary Secretary if the candidate is the son of an officer of the Army, or to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty if the candidate is the son of an officer of the 
Royal Navy or Royal Marines. 

20. Indian cadets are the sons of persons who have served in India in the 
Military or Civil Service of Her Majesty, or of the East India Company, and 
are nominated by the Secretary of State for India in Council, under the 
provisions of 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, and 23 & 24 Vict. c.100, Applications 
be Indian cadetships should be addressed to the Military Secretary, India 

ce. 

21. A Queen’s cadet, honorary Queen’s cadet, Indian cadet, or page of 

honour must send the papers mentioned in paragraphs 9 or 10 to the Military 
Secretary immediately on receiving an order from him so to do. 
_ 22. In accordance with Article I. of the Royal Warrant of 30th October 
1871, Queen’s cadets, honorary Queen’s cadets, Indian cadets, and pages 
of honour will be required to pass a qualifying entrance examination only, 7.e., 
after having passed the preliminary examination under paragraph 11, to 
obtain under paragraphs 14 and 15 such an aggregate of marks as may 
indicate in the judgment of the Civil Service Commissioners a competent 
amount of general proficiency. 

23. A Queen’s cadet, honorary Queen’s cadet, Indian cadet, or page of 
honour, who can produce a University certificate, as prescribed in para. 24, 
will be exempted from the. qualifying entrance examination described in the 
preceding paragraph. 


6. Examination of University Candidates. 


24. A graduate or student of one of the Universities herein-after specified, 
who, haying obtained his University qualification while within the maximum 
limit of age specified in para. 5, is desirous of becoming a candidate for a 
commission in the Army, must send an application to the Military Secretary, 
in the month of May or October, with a view to his appointment under the 
provisions of para. 25; but no such application can be admitted before the 
candidate has actually attained the age of 17, nor later than the 3lst May 
’ or 3lst October, next following the date of his attaining the maximum limits 
of age prescribed for graduates and students respectively in para. 5. The 
application must be accompanied by papers (a) and (4), described in para. 9, 
and by a certificate from the proper authority that he has taken his degree 
in Arts or has passed the University examination specified below. 

Oxford, “‘ Moderations.” . 

Cambridge, “the previous Examination.” 

Dublin, ‘the final Examination of the Senior Freshman year.”’ 
Durham, “the first year’s Examination.” 
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Queen’s University, Ireland, “the first University Examination in Arts 
or in Engineering.” Ps 

Scotch Universities, “the Examination for Candidates for the Army. 

London University, the “ First Examination ” for the degrees of B.A., 
LL.B., B.Sc., or M.B. 
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25. Notice will be given, from time to time, of the number of vacancies — 


which will be allotted half-yearly to University candidates. In case there 
should be more candidates than vacancies, the required number will be se- 


lected by competition among the said candidates at the ensuing July or 


December examination for first appointments, but without a preliminary 
examination. The successful candidates must then be pechesil to accept 
commissions in the course of the following six months; otherwise their claims 
will lapse. University candidates who may have been unsuccessful at their 


first examination, will be allowed a second opportunity of competing, pro- 


vided that “ students ” shall not have exceeded their twenty-second year, and 
that “graduates ’’ shall not have exceeded their twenty-third year, at the time 


of such second examination. These limits of age will be ruled by the Ist July 


for the summer, and-by the lst January for the winter examinations. 


7. Examination of Lieutenants of Militia. 


26. Notice will be given from time to time to officers commanding Militia 
regiments whenever they will be permitted to recommend a Lieutenant for a 
commission in the Army ; probably one in each year for a battalion of 10 com- 
panies, and for other battalions in proportion. 

27. Before a Lieutenant of Militia can be granted a commission as Lieu- 
tenant in the Army he will be required— 

(a.) To have served two annual trainings with his Militia regiment. 

(b.) To pass the qualifying examination described in paragraph 22, or to 

produce a University certificate as prescribed in paragraph 24, 
(c.) To produce a certificate from a board of examination that he is 
thoroughly acquainted with the following subjects :—* 
The first two parts of the “Field Exercises of the Infantry ;” and the 
‘command of a company in battalion. 
Rifle drill and practice ; and the theoretical principles of musketry, as 
defined in the authorised book of instruction. 


The duties of regimental orderly officers, of officers commanding guards, — 


and of subaltern officers of guards under officers of superior rank; and 
the mode of marching reliefs and posting sentries. 

Those parts of the Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army 
which relate to the duties and conduct of a subaltern officer ; and the 
Mutiny Act and Articles of War, so far as is necessary for the per- 
formance of the duties of a member of a court-martial. 

The Regulations for the Army in regard to the pay and messing of the 
troops, the supply of clothing and necessaries, and all details re- 
garding the mode of carrying the various articles of the soldier’s 
kit, arms, accoutrements, and ammunition. 

(d.) To be recommended by his commanding officer, the recommendation 
being confirmed by the officer commanding the sub-district, and 
the general officer commanding the district. 

28. Lieutenants of Militia, recommended under para. 26, who are within 
the limits of age prescribed in para. 5, will be examined by the Civil 
Service Commissioners (para. 27) (6){ in October of each year, Notification 
of such examination will be made by the Military Secretary. 

Candidates who fail at this examination will be allowed two other trials at 
the next ensuing examinations for first appointments. 


: * When an Officer has within two years obtained a certificate of qualification in drill from a 
School of Instruction or from a Board of Officers, he will be examined only in such of the 
required subjects as he has not already passed in. ; 

+ In the case of the Channel Islands Militia, the recommendation must be confirmed by 
the Lieutenant Governor. 

+ The clause in paragraph 12 dispensing with the preliminary examination in certain cases 
applies also to Militia candidates. ig 
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Appenpix II. 


List of Orricers who have passed their Examination for Direct Starr 
APPOINTMENTS since the date of the last Report. 


Corps. 


Date 
of 


Examination. |Appointment, 


Nature 
of 


Rank. Name. 
Lieutenant - | J. 8. Pilkington - 
a - | L. H. Parke - - 
a - | CO, E. Warde - . 
Captain ~| A. F. B, Wright - 
5 - | Honble. G. Villiers = - 
ics - | Lambert . - 
Lievittenant - | 'T. D. Crosbie - 
Captain - | R. 1, Ward - - 
% - | B. V. Layard : - 
= -|-E. Wooleombe - = =< 
Lieutenant - | Honble. W. J. Stewart 
Captain - | B. H. Wickham - 
Lieutenant - | Harold Paget - 
‘a - | F. Doyle : 4 
Lieut.& Capt.| Lord Burghley - = - 
Lieutenant - | 8. Wynne Finch - 
Captain -|G.Bartn - + - 


Lieutenant - 
Captain - 


Lieutenant - 


- 
” 


Captain . 


E.P.Elmhirst - - 
F.W.Grenfell - - 
W. Grant i oat 
W. H. Lee os - 
Honble. F. Bridgeman 


J. St. J. Frederick = 


H. W. W. Spooner----~ 
Hon. W. 8. T. Boscawen 


Royal Engineers 
Rifle Brigade - 
19th Hussars = 
2/9th Foot - 
Grenadier Guards 
Royal Engineers 
4/60th Rifles - 
90th Foot : 
2/5th 4, - - 
Royal Artillery - 
12th Lancers - 
Royal Artillery 
7th Hussars - 


2nd Dragoon Guards ~ 


Grenadier Guards 
60th Rifles : 
7th Foot - 
2/9th Foot - 
60th Rifles - 
6th Foot - 


- 


2nd Dragoon Guards + 


Scots Fusilier Guards 


6th Dragoons - 
Q4thFoot — - 
Coldstream Guards 


January 1873 


» » 


February ,, 
April a 

» » 
May » 
June 3 
July et 


September ,, 
November ,, 


2 2? 


January 1874 


2 ” 


March as 
April ; ” 
July » 
October  ,, 
November ,, 


» » 
January 1875 
March H 
February ,, 
June on 
July # 


December ,, 


A.D.C. 


A.M. Seery., 


Barbadoes. 
A. 


2 me seer 


—— 
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APPENDIX III. 


Extracr rrom GENERAL Orpers BY His Rovat HiGHNESS THE 
Frrup MarsHa, CoMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, 


(1st April 1874.) 
G. O. 26—Staff College. 


The accompanying revised Regulations for the Staff College are promulgated 
for the information and guidance of officers of the Army, and are substituted 
for those issued with G. O. 41 of 1870. 


I. The Staff College is open to officers of all arms of the service, and shall 
consist of 40 students; admission to the College being determined by a 
competitive examination. Only one officer at a time can belong to the College 
from a battalion of Infantry, or a regiment of Cavalry, and only ten officers at 
a time from the two Corps of Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, but, so far 
as the exigencies of the service shall permit, there will be no limitation to the 
numbers allowed to compete for admission. Every application to study at the 
Staff College must be made whilst the officer making it is present and serving 
with his regiment, through the Commanding Officer. No application from 
an officer on leave will be entertained. 


IJ. Twenty vacancies will be offered for competition annually, three of which 
may be filled by officers of the Royal Artillery and two by officers of the Royal 
Engineers, provided they are among the 20 candidates highest on the list. 
The principle under which officers are allowed to enter the Staff College being 
that of pure competition, it follows that candidates who may be found qualified 
at any examination, but who, from want of a sufficient number of vacancies, 
cannot then be admitted, will not have any claim to subsequent admission 
without undergoing another competitive examination. 


III. No payment is required from students to the funds of the College, 
beyond an entrance fee of 3/. from an unmarried, and 1/. 10s. from a married 
officer, as a contribution to the College mess funds in addition to the regulated 
quarterly subscription; and an entrance subscription of three guineas to the 
College library. 


_ IV. The qualifications requisite for admission, are— 
a. A service of not less than five years, previous to examination, exclusive 
of leave of absence.* : 
b. A certificate from his commanding officer that the candidate is in every 
respect a thoroughly good regimental officer. 


c. A confidential report (in answer to specific questions) regarding the 
character, habits, and disposition of the candidate, and his general 
qualifications for employment on the staff. ‘These questions are to 
be confidentially answered by a board, consisting of the commanding 
officer and the two next senior officers of the candidate’s regiment. 

d. A certificate that the candidate, if not a captain, has passed the exami- 
nation for a troop or company. 

e. A medical certificate of good health and fitness for the active duties of 
the staff. 


_ V. Commanding officers of regiments will, in every case, forward applica- 
tions for admission to the Staff College, through the general officer in command, 
to the Adjutant-General. 


VL Every candidate, before being admitted to the entrance examination, 
will, if practicable, be attached for a month to the staff of a general officer com- 
manding a brigade or division, who at the expiration of this period will report 
confidentially upon the candidate’s general fitness for staff employment. 


* This is not to apply to the usual leave of absence annually granted to officers. 
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VII. 'The competitive examination for entrance to the Staff College com-  — Arp. III. 
prises the following subjects, the relative value of each at the examination gia College. 
being shown by the number of marks attached to it :— a 


Marks. 

Mathematics, limited to arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 

plane trigonometry, and elementary mechanics - 900 
Military history and geography - - - 900 
French, - - - - - - 300 
German - - - ~ - - 800 
Hindustani - - - - - - 300 
Fortification - - - - - 600 
Military drawing - - - - - 300 
Geology, exclusive of mineralogy - _ - 300 
Chemistry, heat, electricity, and magnetism - - 3800 


A qualification will be exacted from every candidate in— 

1. Mathematics. 400 marks will be allotted to arithmetic, the first four 
books of Euclid, and algebra as far as simple equations inclusive; 
and of this number at least 250 must be obtained for qualification. 

2, Either French, German, or Hindustani. The qualifying minimum is, 
in French 150 marks, in German or Hindustani 100 marks. 

3. Elementary field fortification. One third of 150 marks, to be assigned. 
to a simple paper, will be required as the qualification in this 
subject. 

VIII. The remaining subjects, as well as the higher portions of mathematics, 
may be taken up or not at the option of the candidate, the marks gained 
therein and in the obligatory subjects, after deducting 60 from the marks 
gained in each voluntary subject, beg reckoned in determining his position 
in the list of competitors. : 

IX. In regard to military history, early notice will on each occasion be 
given of the special campaigns on which questions will be set at the next . 
ensuing examination. F 

. The examination of officers serving in the United Kingdom, for entrance 

to the Staff College, is held in London, about the month of July, under the 
direction of the Director General of Military Education. 

XI. In the case of officers serving abroad, the examination is conducted by 
means of the same printed questions as are set for the examination of candi- 
dates in London. These questions are to be answered in writing in the 
presence of a board of officers, which will be appointed by the general officer in 
command, and which will certify that the candidate has obtained no assistance 
from books, or help of any kind in the examination. 

XII. Notice will be given of each examination, and detailed instructions for 
the guidance of candidates will be published annually in the General Orders of 
the Army.’ Candidates are recommended to obtain the reports of the past 
examinations for admission, with copies of the examination papers, published 
by Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 

XII. The College course of study commences annually on or about the 
Ist February. The transmission of the printed examination papers to 
stations abroad is so arranged that the examinations may be held simul- 
taneously, and the merits of the candidates decided upon in time to admit 
of those who are successful joining the Staff College by the Ist February next 
ensuing. 

XIV. A synopsis of the course of study will be forwarded to any officer on 
application to the Director General of Military Education, War Office. 

_XV. The following are the subjects of instruction at the Staff College, 
viz. :— 


OBLIGATORY. 


1. Fortification and field engineering. 

2. Artillery. © ~~<.—- = 
_ 3. Topographical drawing, military surveying, and sketching, road making, 
and photography. y, 

4. Reconnaissance. 

5, Military art, history, and geography. 


| 


ie. 
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6. Military administration and law. 

7. French, or German, or Hindustani. 

8. Military telegraphy, and signalling. 

9. Riding. ; ; 

Every officer at the end of the first year shall be required to pass a quali- 
fying examination in practical mathematics, comprising mensuration; the 
mode of determining heights and distances by ground problems, and by the 
ordinary trigonometrical calculations with the aid of logarithms, the use of the 
sextant, and elementary mechanics. This examination, however, shall have 
no influence upon the final classification of officers. Instruction in mathe- 
matics, to the above extent, shali be afforded to such officers as may require 
it during the first year; beyond this point mathematics shall cease to form 
part of the course of obligatory instruction at the College. 


VoLUNTARY. 


1. The two languages not selected as obligatory. 

2. Geology, exclusive of mineralogy. 

3, Experimental sciences. 

Officers desirous of showing their proficiency in any or all of the above 
subjects, as well as in modern languages, a | landscape drawing, may be 
examined therein, and a special report of their qualifications in each subject 
will be made to the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, provided they 
obtain three fifths of the maximum allotted to that subject; but they will not 
be allowed to count any marks thus gained at the final examination. 

XVI. The course of study occupies two years, which period is not to be 
exceeded except in case of illness, and then only with the sanction of the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. The Commandant, in arranging the 
details of the course of instruction, will be assisted by a College Board com- 
posed of the professors. ; 

XVII. The yearly course is divided into two terms, viz., from the lst Feb- 
ruary to the 15th July, and from the lst September to the 15th December, 
the intervening periods constituting the vacations. 


XVIII. Confidential reports as to the character and abilities of every officer 
at the College, and his qualifications for Staff employment, will be forwarded 
at the end of every term by the Commandant to the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief, and any student who is reported unlikely to make an efficient 
staff officer will be required to leave the College. Examinations are held 
at the end of every half year; the summer examinations being conducted 
by the professors of the College, and the winter examinations by examiners 
independent of the establishment. 


XIX. The examination at the end of the second term is probationary, 
-and any student will be required to withdraw from the College who shall 
fail to obtain a minimum aggregate of marks to be fixed by the Commandant 
with the approval of the Director General of Military Education. The marks 
gained at this examination will not be carried on to the credit of students at 
the final examination. 


XX. Should, moreover, any marked case of deficiency or neglect be brought 
under the notice of the Director General of Military Education, at any half- 
yearly examination, or at any other period, the student so reported will be 
liable to removal. 


Finan EXAMINATION. 


XXI. At the end of the second year a final examination will be held for the 
purpose of testing the general proficiency of the students in the obligatory 
subjects of the College course, as well as the qualifications of other officers 
who, under paragraph 25, may be admitted to the examination. 

Credit will be given to each subject at the final examination in the following 
proportions :—- 


1. Fortification, field engineering, and artillery - 2 iS 
2. Military drawing and surveying, &c. - ate? ta 


3. Reconnaissance - ~~" = 48 


oe | 


4, Military art, history, and geography —- - 
5 { Military administration - ¥ s 
* "| Military law - - :} < 


6.. French, German, or Hindustani - - 


Pe ory 


XXII. In the examination in modern languages great stress will be laid on 
original composition, and on colloquial knowledge. 


XXIII. For qualification the students will be required to obtain ‘55 on the 
ageregate allotted to the 6 obligatory subjects mentioned ix: Article 21, the 
counting minimum jn each subject being ‘4. For “Honours ’ they must gain 
‘8 on that aggregate of marks. For “Special Mention” in any subject ‘9 
must be obtained. 


XXIV. After the final examination the Director General of Military Educa- 
tion will draw up, and submit to the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, a 
list of the passed candidates, arranged in the order of seniority of their 
regiments, distinguishing those who have gained “ Honours.” 


XXYV. Officers of all branches of the service shall be allowed to pass the 
final examination at the Staff College (subject to the following restrictions), 
without having gone through the course of instruction at the College. Candi- 
dates presenting themselves for the final examination without having gone 
through the course of instruction must have a previous service of seven years, 
and similar qualifications in other respects to those exacted (in article 4) from 
candidates for admission to the Staff College. 

Previous to the time appointed for the final examination they must reside 
at the College for such a period, in the months of October and November, as 
may be necessary to allow of their taking part in the examination in reconnais- 
sance, and of their being tested under the direction of the Commandant in 
the practical subjects of instruction at the College. 

They must also pass the qualifying examination in practical mathematics, 
and an examination in riding. 


XXVI. Officers who have passed their final examination at the Staff College 
will either— “ 

1. Be attached for three months, during the following summer drill 
season, to the staff of a General Officer at some camp where all the 
three arms of the service are present. During this period they shall 
be regularly employed as acting staff officers, and shall be required 
to make themselves acquainted with the organization of the several 
arms, and with the combined movements of troops. At the end of 
three months a confidential report shall be forwarded by the General 
Officer, stating minutely their abilities, the manner in which they 
have performed their duties, and the department of the staff for 
which they appear to be most fit; or 

2. Be attached, during the following summer drill season, to other arms 
of the service, for the purpose of acquiring instruction in those duties 
and field movements which are not common totheirown. Certificates 
of their efficiency therein will be forwarded to the Adjutant General 
by the officers commanding the corps to which they have been 
attached. 

Officers of Cavalry and Infantry will attend at Woolwich, or such 
other station as may be named, for instruction in Artillery for a 
period of two months. 

Officers of Cavalry will be attached to Infantry for two months. 

Officers of Artillery, Horse Artillery excepted, will be attached to 
ety for one month, and officers of Engineers and Infantry for two 
months. 

Officers of Artillery and Engineers will not be required to be attached 
to Infantry. 

XXVII. Candidates who shall have proved their fitness for employment in 
the topographical department of the War Office, by a superior knowledge of 
French and German, as well as of Topography, will be named in the report ot 
the Director General of Military Education as qualified for employment in 


that department. 
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XXVIII. Officers who fail either at the Probationary Exami 
the Final Examination, whether they have or have not gone t 
course of instruction at the College, will not be allowed to present them 
again, either for admission to the College, or at the Final. amination 


Article 25. 
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Sg AppENDIx V. 
Staff College. : d 


Fina, EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS AT THE STarr CoLLEGE, 
December 1873. 


Names’ of Officers 
in Regimental Seniority Corps. Honours: ’ Special Mention in 
who have Passed. | 


Captain J. L. Swale - -|7thHussars-|- -  - a Administration and 
» B.S. Russell* + -/14th , 
»  ©,A. Gorham - -| R.A. 7 


" W. F. M. Hutchinson ¥ 


» MM, F.H. McCausland ” : 
Military Administration and 


Lieutenant B. Clayton - ay hse ae -]- - . ey 
x G. E. Townsend - | R.H. Artillery 
” J.T. Bury - -| RA. 
” N.L, Walford - arte 
3 R.T. Hildyard -| R.E. 


9 “ J, W. Andrews -| 11th Foot 
Captain C, K. Brooke - «| 15th ,, vl 
Lieutenant W.0.F. Molyneux | 22nd ,, 


» A. A.Morshead - | 24th ,, 

H. Cooper - -| 47th y 

G. Poignand- =| 59th ,, 
’ C. W. Murray- -| 6lst ,, j 
Captain G@. K. Shaw - obi tH Foe ‘ 
»  W.L. Dalrymple - | 88th ,, ; 


102nd ,, 


» J. Duncan - 


Captain J. L. Swale, 7th Hussars, passed a very good examination in 
Geology as a voluntary subject. 

Captain F. S. Russell, 14th Hussars, passed a very good examination in 
German as a voluntary subject. 

Captain C. A. Gorham, Royal Artillery, passed a good examination in 
German as a voluntary subject, and a very good examination in Spanish and 
in Italian as extra subjects. 

Captain M. F. H. McCausland, Royal Artillery, passed a very good exami- 
nation in Geology as a voluntary subject. ; 

Lieutenant E. Clayton, Royal Artillery, passed a very good examination in 
Geology, and a good examination, in Gotnan, as voluntary subjects, and a 
very good examination in Italian and in Landscape Drawing as extra 
subjects. ; ; 

Lieutenant J. T. Bury, Royal Artillery, passed a good examination in 
French as a voluntary subject. ~ 

Lieutenant G. Poignand, 59th Foot, passed a good examination in Geology 
as a voluntary subject. 

Captain W. L. Dalrymple, 88th Foot, passed a good examination in German 
as a voluntary subject. “ 
————$_____—_—_—_—_—— 

* Captain Russell, 14th Hussars, would have been examined in Modern Greek and Italian 
had he not departed on active service. 
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_ Finan EXAMINATION oF StupENTS AT THE Starr CoLLEGE, 
December, 1874. 


Names of Officers 
in Regimental Seniority 
_ who have Passed. 


Corps. 


Honours. 


Special Mention in 


Bt. Major Hon. H. J. L. Wood 
Captain §. Boulderson - 
Lieutenant G. W. Hawkins (1) 
* 8. C. Pratt «+ - 
»  A.G. Walker (2) - 
Major C. EH. Webbert (8) - = - 
Captain J.C. Ardagh (4)- = - 
Lieutenant W. A. H. Hare (5) 
» BE. J. Lugard - 
Bt. Major C.J Burnett - - 
Captain G. L. Le M. Taylor (6) 
»  H,8.Creek (7) - - 
Lieutenant H. J. Courtenay - 
Captain©.P,Heaslop - - 
Lieutenant T, B. Hitchcock + 
ri A. De la Voye (8) - 
Captain F. W. Gatacre (9) - 
Lieutenant N.Y. Lloyd - - 


12th Lancers 
17th Lancers 
Royal Artillery 


» ” 


4th Foot 

15th ,, 

16th ',, 

23rd ,, 

35th ,, 

R. M. Artillery) 
53rd Foot 
56th . 

77th 4 

82nd ,,’ 


v Lieutenant 
1 Ww. A. H. 
Hare, R. HE. 


Military History and Geo- 
graphy. 


(Military Drawing and Survey- 
ing; Military History and 
Geography ; Military Admini- 
stration; andinGerman. Re- 


in the Topographical Depart- 
ment of the War Office, in 
accordance with Art. XXVII. 
of the Staff College Regu- 
lations. 


Military Drawing and Survey- 
ing. 


(1) Lieutenant G. W. Hawkins, R.A., passed a good examination in Geology 


and in Experimental Sciences as voluntary subjects. 


(2) Lieutenant A. G. Walker, R.A., passed a very good examination in 
Geology as a voluntary subject, and in Landscape Drawing as an extra 


- subject. ; 


(3) Major C. E. Webber, R.E., passed a good examination in French as a 


voluntary subject. 


(4) Captain J. C, Ardagh, R.E., obtained special mention in Geology as a 
voluntary subject, passed a very good examination in German, anda good 
examination in Experimental Sciences as voluntary subjects; also a good 
examination in Italian and Landscape Drawing as extra subjects. 

(5) Lieut. W. A. H. Hare, R.E., passed a very good examination in French 


as a voluntary subject. 


(6) Captain G. L. Le M. Taylor, passed a very good examination in Geology 


as a voluntary subject. 


(7) Captain E. 8. Creek, 23rd Foot, passed a very good examination in 
German as a voluntary subject. 
(8) Lieut. A. De la Voye, 56th Foot, passed a good examination in Hindu- 
stani as a voluntary subject. 


(9) Captain F. W. Gatacre, 77th Foot, 


scape Drawing as an extra subject. 


passed a good examination in Land- 


at Webber, R.B,, passed the Final Examination under Art. 25 of the Staff College 
Regulations, without haying gone through the course of instruction at the College. 


C2 


commended for employment © 
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Finat EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS AT THE STAFF COLLEGE 
December 1875. 


in Bee ee goniority Corps. Honours. Special Mention in 
who have Passed, 
Major W.B.R. Hall - ~--| B.A. | 
Captain G. A. Noyes - neu 
» J. H.G. Browne - - 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Harrison* - | R. E 
Captain A, C. Hamilton* - » 
Lieutenant W. G. Morris ei) os ee -{ Me BB Mite. aor and Reoum 
Captain Hon. E, Primrose - | Grenadier Gds. 
»  T. Kelley-Kenny - | 2nd Foot 
lead oh A. aarp sth, 
Lieutenant T. J. R. Mallock - | 7th ,, 
Pr F. W. James -| 9th ,, -|- - - | Artillery and Reconnaissance. 
ei A. Glen - -| 10th ,, 
Captain R. L. H. Curteis - -| 1¢th ,, 
Lieutenant W. A Yule - =| 91st ~ 4 
A R. F. Walker - - | 80th ,, 
Captain H. E.C. Kitchener - | 46th ,, 
+ R. Blias - -}59th 4 «=|. - - | French. 
ms F. H. Dyke - - | 69th ,, 
3 oS Om - -| 94th ,, 
i B. M. Dawes - - | 100th ,, 
Lieutenant E. Wardroper -| 107th ,, 
Captain H.§. Brownrigg- - | Rifle Brigade-| - : - | Artillery and German. 


Major W. B. R. Hall, R.A., passed a good examination in Spanish as an 
extra subject. 

Captain J. H. G. Browne, R.A., passed a good examination in Geology as a 
voluntary subject. 

Captain A. C. Hamilton, R.E., passed a good examination in French as a 
voluntary subject. : 

Lieutenant W. G. Morris, R.E., passed a very good examination in Geology 
as a voluntary subject, and a very good examination in Experimental Science 
as an extra subject. ; 

_ Captain Hon. E. Primrose, Grenadier Guards, passed a good examination 
in Italian and Spanish, and a very good examination in Landscape Drawing 
as extra subjects. — 

Captain R. Elias, 59th Regiment, passed a very good examination in 
German as a voluntary subject. ; 

Captain S. E. Orr, 94th Regiment, passed a good examination in Land- 
scape Drawing as an extra subject. 

Captain B. M. Dawes, 100th Regiment, passed a good examination in 
Landscape Drawing as an extra subject. 


Captain H. S. Brownrigg, Rifle Brigade, passed a good examination in 
French as a voluntary subject. 


" * Lieut.-Col. Harrison and Capt. Hamilton, R.E., passed the Final Examination’ 
Art, we een College Regulations, without eae gone focal te oh ee 
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Examination of Canprpares for Admission to the Fifth Advanced Class, 
August 1874, 


Mathematics. 
5 Obligatory. 
Rank. Name. EI g Eel Ps 
‘ | cel a ee 
& 2/e\ela¢]slslel 2 | a 
6 Se be fe peers hapa p a 
Maximum - 166 | 884% | 500] 200 |200 \200| — 
Minimum - a = 250| — |—|—]| 400 
1 | Lieutenant- | G.C. Wynne - -| 976) 156 | 320| 476] 191 |175 |181 | 1,023 A 
2| Captain -|M.L.Porter - -|1,450| 150] 294) 444] 166 [150 [172] 932 || '@ 
3 r W. McClintock - {3,559 188 | 229] 367] 176 |135 |170| 848 4 
4 s H.Bond - -}| 89] 109] 285] s44| 62 [175 j182| 763|| 5 
5 | Lieutenant-| A.W. White  -| 225] 120| 138| 258| 64 |177 [180 679 E 
6| Captair -|L.Downes - ~-| 753} 142} 210] 352 oa 102 |176 | 630 s 
7 r H.8.Gordon - -| 86} 105] 155) 260 | 10 /145 /180) 595 F 
8 | Lieutenant- | H.M.J.Feilden* -| 15) 112] 156] 268 6 |144 |152 | 570 |) a 
777 | 109} 385} 144 44 \1N5 |172 | 287 ES 
24 71} 158] 292%] 92/115 | 75} 790 hz 
a 
cI 


* Examined at Gibraltar. 


[Norz.—Commanding Officers are requested to take care that this Order is only 
made use of REGIMENTALLY. | 4 


No. 64, New Series. 


Deputy Adjutant General’s Office, Royal Artillery, 
Horse Guards, War Office, 
Roya ArTILLeRy.—Regimental Order. 8th March 1875. 


1. Itis notified for general information that an examination of officers of the 
Royal Artillery for admission to the next Advanced Class at Woolwich will be 
held in London, under the Director-General of Military Education, on the 
lst February 1876. Officers serving abroad, who may be desirous of com- 
peting, will be examined at their stations by means of the same printed 
questions, under Boards of Officers. 

2. The class will consist of 8 officers. 

Lieutenants must have passed the examination for the rank of captain and 
have completed 9 years’ service. 

' The officers of the class above the rank of lieutenant will be borne super- 
nuimerary to the establishment of the regiment during the course. 

3. No officer will be admitted who shall not be satisfactorily reported upon 
by his commanding officer in answer to confidential questions as to character, 
efficiency as a regimental officer, and business habits. 


be ee — “ae 
a tail . : . a 
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’ Ape. VI. 4, The subjects in which the candidates will be examined, and the relative 
Royal Military importance attached to the subjects, are as follows :— ; 
cademy. Obkeniow. 2 { Pure Mathematics 200 
ae Mathematics - = oe gl Mechanics _- 300 
Voluntary - - - 200 
Chemistry - - - - - - 200 
Physics  - - - = - - 200 
“ MAarHEMATICs ” includes— 
OBLIGATORY. 
Marks, 200. 


Plane Trigonometry (so much of it as is included in the first 16 chapters 
of Todhunter’s Treatise). 


Co-ordinate Geometry of two dimensions (Hymers or Todhunter) viz. :— 

Straight line referred to rectangular, oblique, and polar co-ordinates. The 
circle, parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, referred to rectangular and polar co- 
ordinates. The equation to the tangent, and the normal to the circle, 
parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola referred to rectangular axes. The sections of a 
right cone made by a plane. 


Applications of the above to the solution of simple problems. 


Marks, 300. 
Elementary Mechanics (Whewell or Parkinson). 


VOLUNTARY. 
Marks, 200. 


Differential Calculus.—Differential co-efficient of simple, inverse, trigono- 
metrical, and complex functions,” proof of Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s 
Theorems, and examples of expansions of functions; differentiation of func- 
tions of two variables ; limiting values of functions which assume an indeter- 
minate form; change of independent variables; maxima and minima of 
functions of one variable; tangents, normals, and asymptotes to plain curves ; 
differential co-efficients of arcs, areas, &c.; radius of curvature (Hall or Tod- 
hunter). 

‘Integral Calculus.—Meaning of integration; examples of simple integration ; 
integration by parts; lengths of curves; areas of plain curves (Hymers, Hall, 
or Todhunter). 


cee * Cummistry.”—The general laws of chemical combinations. 
: The chemistry of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, and of their 
chief inorganic compounds. 


*Puysics.”—The subject of “Thermometric heat”? as treated in the first 
seven chapters of “‘ Tyndall on Heat.” 
3 The subject of Electricity as treated in Ganot’s Physics, Books IX. and X., 
se chap. l. 
5. No officer to be considered qualified unless he obtain one half of the 


number of marks allotted to the obligatory portion of Mathematics, and 500 
marks in the aggregate. 


6. Officers competing are expected to be able to read French scientific works. 


7. Officers appointed to the class will be required to join at Woolwich on the 
1st April 1876. 


8. The course will occupy 18 months, and will consist of instruction in Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Metallurgy, Electricity, Heat, Mechanism, and professional 
subjects. Examinations will be held during the course as may be considered _ 

desirable. z 

The final ‘examinations (which will be open to all-officers of the Royal 
Artillery) will be in all the subjects of the course, and a higher examination. will — 
beheld for those officers who desire to obtain honours in any particular subjects. 
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9. Officers desirous of competing at the entrance examination will make 
application not later than the lst December 1875, to the Deputy Adjutant 
General, forwarding the same through their commanding officers, who 
will report on their efficiency, &c., as mentioned in para. 3. 


10. Officers passing satisfactorily the final examination of the Advanced Class 
will be recommended for appointments for which they may be considered 
suited ; but it must be understood that passing the final examination does 
not of itself constitute an absolute claim to employment. 


By command, 
W. A. MrpDLEToN, 
Deputy Adjutant General. 
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CC Apprenpix VII. 
Royal Military : 
peony. GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ROYAL 


Miuirary ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH, 
(Issued with G.O. 29 of 1875.) 
Object of the Royal Military Academy. 


1. The Royal Military Academy is maintained for the purpose of affording 
a preparatory education to candidates for the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers. This education will be chiefly technical, and will in no obligatory 
subject be carried beyond the point useful to both corps alike. 


Regulations for Admission, Sc. 


2. Admission to the Royal Military Academy as cadets will be granted to 
the successful candidates at an open competitive examination. The examina- 
tions will be conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, and will be held 
twice a year, namely, in December and July. : 

3. Notice will be given from time to time of the day and place of the exami- 
nations, and of the vacancies to be competed for at each examination. 

4, 'The limits of age will be from 16 to 18, the candidates being required 
to be within those limits on the Ist day of the January next following for 
the winter examination, and on the Ist of July for the summer examination. 

5. Candidates for admission to the December or July examination must 
send to the Military Secretary, not less than one month before the lst Decem- 
ber or lst July respectively, an application to be examined, accompanied by 
the following papers : 

(a.) An extract from the register of his birth; or, in default, a declaration 
made by one of his parents or guardians before a magistrate, giving 
his exact age. : 

(b.) A certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman of the 
parish in which he has recently resided, or by the tutor or head of 
the school or college at-which he has received his education for at 
least the two preceding years, or some other satisfactory proof of 
good moral character. 

6. When a candidate who has once been examined applies to be examined 
again he will only be required to forward a certificate as to his moral character 
for the interval between the two examinations. 

7. The number of trials allowed will not exceed three. 

< 8. All candidates will be inspected by a Medical Board; and no candidate 
will be allowed to proceed to examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
unless certified by the Board to be free from bodily defects or ailments, and 
in all respects, as to height and physical qualities, fit for Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice. Cases of exceptional shortness of stature will be referred to the War 
Office for special consideration. 

9. A candidate will be required to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners in 
the following subjects :— 

(1.) Mathematics, viz., (a) arithmetic, and the use of common logarithms ; 

‘ (6) algebra, including equations, progressions, permutations and 

eo combinations, and the binomial theorem; (c) geometry, up to the 

es standard of the sixth book of Euclid; (d) plane trigonometry, in- 
cluding the solution of triangles. 

(2.) French, German, or some other modern language, the examination 
being limited to translation from the language and grammatical 
questions, 

(3.) Writing English correctly and in a good legible hand, from dictation, 
and English composition. 

(4.) The elements of geometrical drawing, including the construction of 
plane scales and the use of simple mathematical instruments. 

(5.) Geography. 

A thorough knowledge of each of the four branches of mathematics will be 

required. 

The Commissioners may, however, if they think fit, dispense with this pre- 
liminary examination, except as regards mathematics, English composition, 


| 
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and geometrical drawing, in the case of any candidate who has satisfied them 
- on a previous occasion. 

10. No marks will be allotted for the above preliminary examination, 
excepting for mathematics (2,000), for English composition (509), and for 
geometrical drawing (300). 

1l. The “further examination” will be proceeded with immediately on 
the conclusion of the “ preliminary examination.”’ Candidates who fail in the 
preliminary examination will be informed of their failure as soon as possible, 
and they will then be released from further attendance. 

12. The subjects of the further examination and the maximum number of 
marks obtainable for each subject will be as follows :— 


Marks. 
(1.) Mathematics* viz., further questions and problems on the 
, subjects of the qualifying examination, and the elements 
of the following subjects: theory of equations; analy- 
tical geometry; conic sections; solid geometry; diffe- 
rential and integral calculus; statics; and dynamics - 4,000 
N.B.—In all the subjects great importance will be attached to 
accuracy in numerical results. 
(2.) English; English literature, limited to specified authors ; 
and English history, limited to certain fixed periods; the 
authors and periods being notified beforehand - + +2,000 
£(3.) Classics, viz: ee ike : é cs t ae 
(4.) French ; the examination to be partly colloquial - - 2,000 
(5.) German; the examination to be partly colloquial - 2,000 
(6.) Any one of the following languages at the option of the 
candidate, viz.: Italian, Russian, Spanish, or Hindu- 
stani; the examination to be partly colloquial - 2,000 
§(7.) Experimental sciences, viz., (a) heey and heat; or (b) 
electricity and magnetisin - - 2,000 
(8.) General and physical geography, and geology - - 2,000 
(9.) Drawing, free-hand - - -1,000 


Of these nine subjects candidates will not be allowed to take up more than 
four, exclusive of drawing. 

13. A certain number will be deducted from the marks gained by a 
candidate in each subject, except mathematics. and the remainders wilk be 
added to the marks gained by the candidate in the preliminary examination 
in mathematics, English composition, and geometrical drawing. The resulting 
total will determine the candidate’s place in the competitive list ; the successful 
candidates being those who stand first o on the list up to the number of vacancies 
competed for. 


OpTioNAL He auiwition In MATHEMATICS. 


Detailed Syllabus. 


14. Farther questions and problems on the subjects of the qualifying 
examination. 

Theory of equations: first principles. 

Analytical geometry : problems on straight line and circle. 

Conic sections: elementary properties, with easy problems, both on the 
analytical and geometrica) methods. 

Solid geometry : first principles, with easy exercises. 

Differential calculus. Differentiation of functions of one independent 
variable. Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s theorems; applications. Maxima and 
minima of functions of one independent variable. Method of infinitesimals; 
first principles with easy applications. Tangents and normals to curves. 
Points of inflection. Curvature of curves. Involutes and evolutes. 


* See detailed Syllabus, par. 14, 

~ + Including 500 allotted to English composition in the preliminary examination. 

{ Classics are divided into two sections, Latin and Greek, either or both of which the candi- 
date may take up as one subject. 

§ Subjects (a) and (6) are Orcrhatuas a candidate will not be allowed to take up both. 


A 
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Integral calculus. Elementary integrations. Integration considered as _ 
summation. Rectification and quadrature of plane curves. 334 ; 

Statics: equilibrium of forces and couples in one plane. Friction ; centre 
of gravity; mechanical powers. Problems on elementary statics: the 
graphical or geometrical method of treating such problems should be studied 
as well as the analytical. No applications of the differential calculus to statics 
will be required. bin? he f : 

Dynamics : elementary principles; projectiles; motion of a heavy particle 
on a smooth curve; centrifugal force; simple pendulum. Problems and 
exercises. No applications of the differential calculus.will be required. 


Terms of Payment. 


15. The terms of payment for cadets at the Royal Military Academy are 
regulated by the following articles of Her Majesty’s Warrant of 27th December 
1870 for the pay and promotion of the Army :— 


[471.] The payment to be contributed on behalf of a cadet shall be as follows :— 
Annually. 


£ 

Queen’s cadets (if any) - - - - - - Nae 
For the son of an Officer of the Army or Navy who has died in the 
Service, and whose family is left in pecuniary distress (subject to 

the approval of Our Secretary of State) - - - - 20 
For the son of an Officer below the rank of Colonel or Regimental 

Field Officer in the Army and Captain or Commander in the Navy, 

_ or of an Instructor at the Royal Military Academy or Royal Military 

College or Staff College - - - - - - 

For the son of a Colonel or Regimental Field Officer in the Army, or 

of 2 Captain or Commander in the Navy, or of a Professor at the 

Royal Military Academy or Royal Military College or Staff College - 60 
For the son of a General Officer who is not Colonel of a Regiment, or 
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of a Vice or Rear Admiral - - - - - - 70 
For the son of an Admiral, or of a General Officer who is Colonel of a 

Regiment or in receipt of Indian Colonel’s allowances - - 80 
For the son of a private gentleman = - - - - = fl 25 


[#72.] In determining the rate of payment— i 


a. A General Officer on the half-pay of his last regimental commission shall 
pay in accordance with such regimental rank. 

b. Officers who have sold their commissions shall be regarded as private 
gentlemen. 

c. Officers on retired full or half-pay after 25 years’ service, or Officers of less 
than 25 years’ service, if placed on half-pay by reduction of establishment, 
or on account of ill-health, shall pay in accordance with their last substantive 
regimental rank. The cases of Officers voluntarily retiring to half-pay 
before completing 25 years’ service shall be specially considered. 

d. Officers of the Departments of Our Army and Navy, according to their relative 
rank, of the Permanent Staff of the Militia, Adjutants of the Volunteer 
Force, as well as Indian Military and Naval Officers, shall be treated on the 
same terms as Military or Naval Officers. 

e. The sons of deceased Officers shall be contributed for in accordance with the 
foregoing regulations in regard to the rank or classification of their fathers. 

[4#73.] Ifa cadet be absent a whole term in consequence of sickness or rustication, 
a payment of 10/. shall be required for the privilege of his name being kept on 
the rolls of the establishment, and for a vacancy being guaranteed at the commence- 
ment of the next term. 


[4%74.] In the case of a cadet who is an orphan, whose annual contribution is 
only 20/., the amount to be paid when’ absence extends over a whole term shall be 
determined by Our Secretary of State. ~ : 

[&75.] If a cadet be absent from sickness during a portion of the term, his 
pay shall continue to be issued and credited to his account; but no refund of the 
contribution shall be permitted. 

[&76.] If a cadet be rusticated or removed during a term, his daily pay shall 
cease from the date on which he is sent away, and the contribution made for the 
half-year shall be forfeited. 


[477.] ‘The pay of a cadet shall be 3s.a day. It is issued to cover the expenses 
of regimental clothing, messing, washing, and other contingencies. All other ne- 
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cessary expenses of this nature, as well as weekly pocket money, postage of letters, 
boot-makers’ and tailors’. bills for repairs, &c., which cannot be covered by his 
pay, shall be chargeable to his parent or guardian in addition to the regulated 
contribution. 

[478.] Bach cadet on first joining shall be required to pay, in addition to the 
regulated contribution, a sum of 25/. to cover the expense of uniform, books, &c., 
and to bring with him the articles of clothing of which he will receive notice, and 
which must afterwards be kept up at his own expense. Ue shall also be required 
to pay the regulated contribution in advance, for each half-year of the time during 
which he remains under instruction ; and a deposit of 5/. on account, for contingent 
expenses, which latter sum he shall be required to make up on returning to the 
Royal Military Academy after each vacation, to cover any expense that may be 
incurred on his account during the ensuing half-year. 


Government and Organization. 

16. The Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief will be the President of the 
Royal Military Academy. 

17. An independent inspection by a Board of Visitors, appointed by the 
Secretary of State for War, and reporting to him, will be made once a year. 
Such Visitors will not be a permanent body, but will not all be changed at the 
same time. The report of this Board will be presented to Parliament. 

18. The Academy will be under the control of a Governor, a military man, 
selected with special reference to his qualifications for superintending both 
instruction and discipline, and appointed by and responsible to the Secretary 
of State for War, through the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 

19. The Governor by virtue of his office will have local rank superior to 
that of any of the officers employed under him. 


20. The tenure of the appointment is regulated by the following Article 
of the Royal Warrant of the 27th December 1870 :-— 

[488.] The appointment of Governor of Our Royal Military Academy..... : 
shall be for seven years, with power of re-appointment; but shall in all cases ter- 
minate after 14 years, or at the age of 60. 5 

21. The Governor, with the approval of the Secretary of State for War, will 
have the power of appointing and removing the professors and instructors. 

22. The organization will be on a military basis. 

23. Ihe Governor will be solely responsible for discipline and for the 
general superintendence of the studies. 

24, He will be assisted in the arrangement of the studies by an Academy 
Board, composed of the professors or senior instructors of the different 
branches. The head of each branch will have the general power of super- 
vision and inspection over the studies in his department, with the duty of 
reporting on them to the Governor. 

25. The Governor will from time to time assemble and confer with all the 
professors and instructors of each separate branch on matters relating to it. 

26. The Governor will be assisted by a Staff Officer, not under the rank 
of Captain, who will be Secretary and Treasurer, and have charge of the 
records, correspondence, and accounts of the establishment, and make all 
local payments connected therewith, and receive the contributions for the 
cadets. ‘This appointment will be for seven years, with power of re-appointment. 
. 27. The cadets will form one company under a Captain, assisted by four 

Lieutenants, charged with the discipline out of studies and the drill, one of 
whom will be Adjutant and Quartermaster. 

28. The professors and instructors may be either military men or civilians. 

29. The professors and instructors will have certain limited powers of 
punishment, within and without the halls of study, at the discretion of the 
Governor, to whom they will report all punishments which they may inflict. 

30. The Chaplain will be specially appointed by the Secretary of State, and 
will give instruction in classics. 

31. The tenure ‘of office of the professors and instructors is regulated by 
_ the following article of the Royal Warrant of 27th December 1870 :— 

[#90.] The professors and instructors at Our Royal Military Academy shall 
be appointed for six years, with power of re-appointment. Their term of office shall 
not continue after the age of 55, unless an extension be specially recommended by 
the Governor and approved by Our Secretary of State. 
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32. No professor or instructor will be permitted to give private instruction” 


Royal Military to a cadet, either during the vacation or at any other time; or be allowed to 
ee 


prepare candidates for admission to the Academy. 

33. The Governor will have the absolute power of rustication and removal, 
and also of sentencing a cadet for misconduct to lose places in the list of sue- 
cessful candidates for commissions ; when expulsion is necessary, the case will 
be referred to the Secretary of State through the Field-Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief. 

34. The name of any cadet expelled for misconduct ‘will be recorded in the 
office of the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, and will be made known to 


the First Lord of the Admiralty, and to the Secretary of State for India, in 


order to prevent his being admitted into Her Majesty’s Naval, Military, or 
Indian Service. 

35. A sword will be given at each final examination as a special reward 
for excellence in conduct. 

36. The Governor will cause registers to be kept of all serious punishments 
awarded, and of the offences which have caused them. 

37. He will inspect accounts of every description connected with the 
Academy, and certify those which require it. 


Course of Instruction, 


38. The length of the course of instruction will be two years and a-half. 

39. If any cadet fail to come up to the required standard at two examina- 
tions, or be found unable to qualify in his studies for a commission within 
three years, to be counted from the commencement of the term in which he 
first joins, or to acquire a sufficient proficiency in military exercises, he will be 
removed. No extension of the above period of three years will be granted on 
account of absence from any cause excepting illness. Cases of protracted 
absence on account of illness will be specially referred for decision to the 
Secretary of State for War through the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 

40. The following subjects will form the course of obligatory studies :—— 

(1.) Mathematics, including a thorough knowledge of plane trigonometry ; 
practical mechanics, with the application of mathematics to 
machinery. 

(2.) Fortification, field and permanent; such a course as is suitable to 
cadets qualifying for the Artillery, and the requisite amount of 
geometrical drawing. 

(3.) Artillery; such a course ag is suitable to cadets qualifying for the 
Engineers, 

(4.) Military drawing, with field sketching and reconnaissance, 

(5.) Military history and geography. 

(6.) French or German, at the student’s choice. 

(7.) Elementary chemistry and physics. 

(8.) Drills and exercises. 


41. In addition to the obligatory course, every cadet will be allowed, at his 
option, to take up certain voluntary subjects, viz. :— 
(1.) Higher mathematics. 
(2.) Higher portions of fortification. 
(3.) Any of the following languages :—German or French, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish, or Hindustani. 
(4.) Free-hand, figure, and landscape drawing. 
(5.) Higher chemistry. 
(6.) Latin Fedtncoit in tI i aotsing halen : 
(7.) Greek } nstructions in these subjects to be given by the chaplain. 
42. Marks will be assigned to the obligatory subjects of instruction in the 
following proportions :— 


Mathematics and mechanics - - - - 7 
Fortilications - - - - - - x, 
Artillery - ~ - - “ SS CE 
Military drawing and reconnaissance - - Si JG 
Military history, &c. = - - me - 8 
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One modern language, French or German - 
Elementary chemistry and physics - 
Manual, platoon, and company drill 
Drills and }) Gymnastics - - - 
exercises | Riding and sword exercises - - 
Artillery - - - - - 
43. The voluntary subjects shall be valued as follows :— 
Higher mathematics - - - - - 
Higher fortification - - = - - 
Latin » - - - - - - - 
Greek = - - - 
Any of the followiee ogeases, French or German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish, or Hindustani - - - 
Free-hand, figure, and landscape drawing - - 
Higher chemistry = - - - - 
44. No obligatory subject shall gain a cadet any marks unless he obtain a 
minimum of one-half marks in it. 
45. No cadet will be ensured a commission unless he qualify by obtaining 
at least one-half marks in the obligatory course in mathematics and mechanics, 


bof ro|etof 4 


bo 


bo to bo bo bo Go or 


fortification and artillery, and one-half of the total aggregate of the marks 


allotted to all the obligatory subjects. 

46. No voluntary subject shall gain a cadet any marks unless he obtain a 
minimum of at least one-third of the marks assigned to that portion of it in 
which he is examined. The marks gained in the voluntary subjects will be 
added to those obtained in the obligatory subjects to make a second total, 
according to which cadets shall be finally placed. 

47. The periodical examinations will be entirely conducted by examiners 
independent of the Academy, the whole of the marks, except those reserved for 
note books and drawing, being allotted according to their results. ; 


Staff of the Establishment. 
48. The following will be the staff of the establishment :— 


“Governor - : - - - - - ata 
Secretary and Treasurer - - - - - - 1 
Captain commanding Company - - c dae a ne | 
Lieutenants - - - - = - - 38 
Adjutant and Quartermaster = - = - - 1 
Medical Officer - - - - - - | 
Chaplain - - - - - sel 

- Professor and Instructors of Mathematics and Mechanics - - 4 

28 » . Fortification and Geometrical Drawing 4 

o rae _ Artillery - - - - 2 

be oS Military Drawing, &c. - - 4 

= iS 5 Military History and Becomes = 
iy * French and German - - 2 

5, z Figure and Landscape Drawing - | 
Chemistry - - - 1 


49. The os and ea aiaides of the officers are regulated By the following 
articles of Her Majesty’s Warrant of the 27th December 1870:- 


[4#69.] The Pay of the Officers of Our Royal Military Academy shall be as 
follows :— 
Yearly. 


inclusive of all allowances except 
quarters, and in addition to his un- 


attached pay as a General Officer ~ 


Governor ~ = 1,500/. or his pay as Colonel Commandant 

of Royal Artillery or Royal Engi- 

Re neers, in the event of his holding 
aL such rank. 

inclusive of all allowances except 

1 quarters, and in addition to regi- 


mental pay. 


Secretary and Treasurer, not of 


lower rank than Captain - eeeeh 
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Daily. 


_ f[ and regimental pay [also forage allow. 
Captain of Company - - - 12s, ance for one horse, quarters, fuel, 
and light, and two soldier servants]. 


and regimental pay [also quarters, — ’, 
Lieutenants - : - each 4s. fuel, and light, and one soldier 
pat servant ]. : 


and regimental pay as Lieutenant 
falso quarters, fuel and light, forage _ 
allowance for one horse,\and two 
soldier servants]. ? ‘ 
Surgeon, according to his rank in the Army Medical Department. : 
Chaplain and Classical Instructor, 400/. yearly, and quarters, fuel, and light. 
Professor of Mathematics, if a civilian, 550/. to 700/. yearly, by a triennial increase 
of 501. 
Professor of Mathematics, if an officer, 550/. yearly, without increase. 
Instructors of Mathematics, if civilians, 850/. to 500/. each yearly, by a triennial 
_ inerease of 50/. , 
Instructors of Mathematics, if officers, 450/. yearly, without increase. 


Adjutant and Quartermaster - 58, 


Yearly 
£ 

Professor of Fortification - - - - - 550 
Instructors of Fortification and Geometrical Drawing, each - 450 
Professor of Artillery - = - - - - 550 
Instructors of Artillery - - - - - 450 
Professor of Military Drawing - - - - 550 
Instructors of Military Drawing, each - - - 450 
Professor of Military History -- - - - - 500 
Professor of French = = - - a 350 
Professor of German - - - = - 350 
Professor of Landscape Drawing - - - - 350 
Professor of Chemistry - - - - - 400 


[%70.] The above scale of Pay [and Allowances] shall include all remuneration 
of every kind except any additional pay, beyond his ordinary regimental pay, to — 
which an officer may be entitled by brevet rank or as a reward for distinguished _ 
service in the field; and no person hereafter to be appointed to any of the above 
appointments shall be entitled to pension or superannuation allowance for services 
in such appointment. 


50. The appointments of military professors and instructors are open to — 
officers of all ranks. . 


51. No person whatever belonging to the Royal Military Academy is to 
receive a present from any cadet, or from the relations or friends of any cadet. 


52. Commissions as lieutenants in the Royal: Artillery or Royal Engineers 
will be conferred upon cadets who qualify in accordance with paragraphs 39 
to 45, re ; 

53. The commissions of such lieutenants as are recommended by the 
Governor of the Academy, and afterwards pass through their practical course _ 
at ere and Chatham in a satisfactory manner, will be antedated six 
months. 


“AT 
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Military Education Division, War Office, 
Sir, 26th May 1873. 
Tue Secretary of State for War having been pleased to appoint a Board 
of Visitors, consisting of yourself as Chairman, Lieut.-General Elwyn, R.A., 
and C. S. Parker, Esq., M.P., for the purpose of making the annual in- 
spection of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, which was recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Military Education, I have the honour to request 
you to communicate with your colleagues, and with the Governor of the 
oyal Military Academy, with a ‘view to arranging the most convenient time 
for the inspection to take place. 
Your Report will be made to the Secretary of State for War, and will be 


presented to Parliament in accordance with Art. 16 of the accompanying. 


“General Regulations” for the Royal Military Academy. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


W. NAPIER, 
To Major-General Sir H. Harness, K.C.B., R.E., Director-General of 
&e. &e. &e. Military Education. 


Art. 16. “An independent inspection by a Board of Visitors, appointed by 
* the Secretary of State for War, and reporting to him, will be made once a 
“ year. Such visitors will not be a permanent body, but will not all be changed 
at the same time. The Report of this Board will be presented to Parlia- 
** ment.” 


Report or THE BoARD oF VISITORS APPOINTED FOR THE YEAR 1873 
To INspEcT THE Royau Miuirary AcaApEMy, WOooLWwIcH. 


Tue Board of Visitors appointed by the War Office letter, No. 4857, dated 
26th May 1873, have the honour to make the following Report of their inspec- 
tion of the Royal Military Academy between the 22nd and 25th July 1873. | 

We think it right to explain the delay from the time of our appointment to 
the period of visitation. We were informed by the Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy immediately after our appointment that the examinations 
held at the end of each term had already commenced for the term then current, 
and that our visitation at-that time would cause inconvenience at the Academy, 
and might probably be less satisfactory to us. On referring to the Director- 
General of Military Education he expressed an opinion that under the circum- 
stances we had better defer our visit until after the 17th July, the end of the 
vacation. We accordingly agreed to begin our duty on the 22nd July, and to 
attend to it continuously until completed. 

We have received every assistance and every information that it was possible 
for us to desire from Lieut.-General Sir Lintorn Simmons, the Governor, and 
every other person connected with the establishment with whom it was necessary 
for us to Communicate. f 

We have received the impression that every department is ably directed, and 
that the moral tone of the large body of cadets is very satisfactory. But the 
effect of the division of the year into three terms instead of two, to suit the 


recent extraordinary demand for officers in the Royal Artillery and Royal’ 


Engineers, is stated to have been injurious to the progress of the cadets in some 
of the most important subjects of their professional studies. And it is nearly 
obvious that this must be the case, for after deducting from the present short 
term the time required for the examination at the end of it and for preparing 
for that examination, the period available for acquiring the new matter to be 
studied in the term is comparatively short. It has been, however, represented 
to us by the Governor that this pressure for officers is not likely to continue. 
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Mathematics. 


The professor of mathematics stated to us that he has observed a gradual 
diminution in the mathematical knowledge of the cadets on entrance. He 
attributes this in part to the reduced age of admission, but more to the large 
value given in the competitive examination to some other subjects which the 
candidates find it more easy and, for the purpose of that examination, more ~ 
advantageous to study. We cannot form any conclusive opinion as to the 
correctness of this view, but must remark that it will be a serious injury to the 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers if a subject of so much importance for 
their subsequent professional education is less earnestly studied because it is 
found by the candidates for those corps to be advantageous to give their time 
to studies of much less professional value. 

He also stated to us that in a few cases cadets who have obtained the quali- 
fying minimum of credit for the obligatory portion of the mathematical course 
before they have studied the whole of it, ceased practically to continue their — 
mathematical studies; and he suggested that an obligatory minimum of credit 
should be allotted to each section of the obligatory portion; and we think 
it desirable to record this statement by the professor and the remedy he 
suggests. 


Fortification. 


The professor of fortification is satisfied with the diligence of the cadets and 
with the progress made by them under the circumstances of the short terms ; 
but he considers the short term to affect his subject very injuriously by the 
haste with which the cadets endeavour to acquire their knowledge of it. 


Artillery. 


The professor of artillery appeared to be also well satisfied with the knowledge 
acquired by the cadets under the present circumstances. 


Military History. 


The professor of military history finds that the cadets take an interest in his 
subject, and the notes made by them from his lectures appeared to us to justify 
the satisfaction he expressed. He is anxious, however, that the examinations 
should be made by two examiners instead of by one only as at present, and 
we mention this wish because we believe it to be desirable that such examina- 
tions should be divided between two examiners, and not be dependent on the 
views and opinions of one mind. ' 


Military Reconnaissance. 
We have no remarks to make on this study. The drawings of ground made 
by the cadets, which we saw, are generally good, and some very good. 
French. 


We have no remarks to make on this study. Many cadets qualify in it as 
an obligatory language in their first term. 


German. 


The German professor states that there is occasionally a great discrepancy 
between the credits obtained for German at the entrance examination of a 
cadet, and the knowledge shown by him of the language on joining the 
Academy. 


Classics. 


The chaplain, under whom the classical knowledge of the cadets can be 
maintained as a voluntary subject, has made a similar remark with respect.to 
the credits obtained occasionally for Latin or Greek at the entrance examina- 


Z 
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tions and the knowledge he finds them to possess. These remarks appeared APP. VIII. 
to us of much importance, because it is difficult to understand how the Royal Military 
preparation for an examination in a language can be successfully completed Academy. 
by cramming. We found, however, in conversing upon this subject with the a 
professor of French, that extraordinary discrepancies had occurred in examina- 

tions of the same individual within the Academy. We believe therefore that 

these discrepancies are due to the examiners who assign the credits, and that 

the result is a strong reason for employing more than one examiner for each 

examination. ; 


Chemistry. 


The laboratory accommodation being good a considerable number of the 
cadets pursue this study, and besides attending lectures and writing notes of 
them, are taught to handle chemicals and to solve simple problems of qualita- 
tive analysis. Some of them learn photography, but the accommodation for 
this pursuit requires improvement by the erection of a proper developing room. 
The professor of chemistry lectures also on physics. 


Landscape Drawing. 


We find this a very favourite study with the cadets, a large proportion, 
more than two-thirds of their number, taking it up as a voluntary study. We 
saw some good sketches that had been done by them, and a class at work on 
a sketch from nature, involving some intricate perspective, which was being 
taken by the class in general successfully. Their attention is directed to form 
only; colour being now abandoned to obtain greater perfection in the delinea- 
tion of form. 


Drill and Discipline. 


_ We have no remarks to make on these. We believe the discipline at present 
to be well and easily maintained. But there is an impression apparently among 
the officers connected with this department that even here the short term has 
an injurious influence, in rendering it more difficult to obtain military quick- 
ness and precision. 


Sanitary Condition. 


The report of the medical officer is most satisfactory as regards poth general 
health and the absence of immorality. He directed our attention to the want 
of a sheltered communication between the sleeping rooms and the baths in a 
portion of the building, and expressed an opinion that the want of this shelter 
had in a few, but very few, cases produced serious.illness. We did not find, 
however, that this evil, though it certainly exists, is considered of much im- 
portance by other officers of the establishment, and believing that only very 
feeble constitutions would suffer from it, and that a sound constitution is the 
primary requisite for a military life, we only think it necessary to mention it. 


Chaplain. 

We have only to observe that we believe from what we have heard from the 
Governor and other officers of the establishment, and from our conversation, 
with respect to the cadets, with the chaplain, that he has been of great value 
in assisting the Governor in producing a good moral tone and an influential 
sense of religion. 


Messing, Drill Sergeants, Servants, Expenses. 
We have no remarks to make under these heads. 


Accommodation. 


The last Board of Visitors directed attention to the circumstances under 
which the intention of the Government to provide a separate room for each 
cadet, as recommended by the Royal'Commission on Military Education, had 
been frustrated. We can only again call attention to it as an important re- 
quirement which has still to be supplied. 
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* App. VIII. Our attention has been called to two other wants which must have been 

ee long experienced. There is no room in which the friends of a cadet can con- 

eet verse with him, nor any room in which the professors and masters can wait 

— ° with comfort between two lectures, or where they can meet together. It has — 

been suggested to us, and the suggestion appears very reasonable, that the — 

. changes consequent on the rebuilding after the fire may enable a couple of = 
3 rooms to be allotted for these purposes with trifling expense to the public. : 

; The want of a drill shed, which would prevent loss of time in the drillin- 
struction during bad weather, has been pointed out,to us, and also the want of 
quarters for servants. With reference to the last,requirement we must recall 
attention to the observations of the Board of Visitors in 1872, who considered 
a it desirable, in order to diminish the risk of disease being brought into the 

Academy, “ that suitable quarters for servants be built in the vicinity of the 
Academy on the War Office property.” 


a 7 oe Ui, 
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Recreation. 


In the Report of the last Board of Visitors the want of a proper field for 

cricket and football was strongly stated. We entirely concur with that state- 

an ment, and hope that it will be possible shortly to supply the want. The 
oe} Governor brought to our notice a very easy arrangement for obtaining the 
, additional space, and removing the objectionable features from the limited 
space now available. ; ° a 
The very serious loss to both the recreative and educational means of the 
Royal Military Academy by the loss in the fire of half of its library has also 
been brought before us, and we wish to add our strongest recommendation, in 
support of any appeals that may be made to the Government from the Academy, 
that this loss shall be fully and quickly repaired. 


Concluding Remarks. 


The remarks we have made cannot require to be summarized. But two 
very important subjects have been brought under our notice by Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, which we have reserved for the conclusion of our Report. 


Medical Inspection of Candidates. 


One relates to the overruling of the decision of the Medical Board appointed 

s to examine the candidates for admission in two instances; once on the 
, . authority of a Medical Board at Cork, once on that of a Board in London. 
: It appears doubtful whether it can be prudent to permit an appeal from the 
decision of a trustworthy medical board as to the fitness of a very young man 


a for a military career; it being far more important to insure the rejection of 
: those of doubtful strength than to guard against the occasional rejection of 
“— one who might be stronger than the board supposed. If such an appeal be ~ 
2 permitted it should be, we presume, to authorities of such professional eminence 


a that other medical men would not hesitate to yield to their united opinions. 


ri a ; As to Power of Removal by the Governor. 


The other subject is yet more important. Under the 34th Article of the — 
General Regulations for the Government of the Royal Military Academy, © 
issued from the War Office in February 1870, the Governor has the absolute 
power of rustication and removal, / When expulsion is necessary the case is to 
be referred to the Secretary of State through the Field Marshal Commanding- — 
in-Chief. Under the authority thus considered to have been conferred the 
Governor has removed six cadets, viz., one in January 1871, three in September ‘ 
1872, and two in April 1873. In the report made by him at the end of the 
term in which each removal occurred he mentioned the fact without publishing 
the name of the cadet removed. He informs us that he has very recently 
received an official notification that the term “removal”? in the regulation — 

referred to is only. to be considered as connected with his power of rustication, 
; and not as endowing him with the power of absolute removal from the Academ 
_ This limitation of the power of the Governor of this important institution is a 


serious question. With respect either to the original meaning of the regula- 
tion, or the policy of any change in its interpretation, we do not consider it to 
be our duty as visitors to express an opinion ; but it is our duty in that capacity 
to bring the subject, as one affecting at this moment the administration of the 
Royal Military Academy, to the attention of the Secretary of State for War. 
Woolwich, 26th July 1873. 
H. D. Harness, Major-General. 
T. Exwyn, Lieut.-General. 
To the Right Honourable C. S. Parker. 
The Secretary of State for War, 
&e. &e. &e. 


E Military Education Division, War Office, 
Sir, 13th May 1874. 

Tue Secretary of State for War having been pleased to appoint a Board 
of Visitors, consisting of yourself as-President, Lieut.-General Elwyn, and Sir 
Charles Russell, Bart., M.P., for the purpose of making the annual inspection 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, which was recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Military Education in the following terms :—* Finally, 
“ we recommend that an annual inspection of the College, both in regard to 
| “ its discipline and the instruction it administers, should be made by an in- 
_ “© dependent Board of Visitors appointed by the Secretary of State, and that 
_ “ their Report shall be presented to Parliament,” I have the honour to request 
you to communicate with your colleagues and with the Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy, with a view to arranging the most convenient time for the 
inspection to take place. 

Your Report will be made to the Secretary of State for War, and will be 
presented to Parliament, in accordance with Art. 15 of the accompanying 
“General Regulations” for the Royal Military Academy. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


: W. Napier, 
To Major-General Sir H. Harness, K.C.B., R.E., Director-General of 
< Heras &e, &e. Military Education. 


Art.15. ‘An independent inspection by a Board of Visitors, appointed by 
the Secretary of State for War, and reporting to him, will be made once a 


naan 
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changed at the same time. The Report of this Board will be presented to 
« Parliament.” 


Revrort or THE BOARD oF VISITORS APPOINTED FOR THE YEAR 1874 
TO INSPECT THE Royau Mitirary AcADEMy, WooLWICcH. 


As the Board of Visitors appointed by the War Office Letter, No. eae 


dated 13th May 1874, we have the honour to make the following Report of 
oa inspection of the Royal Military Academy between the 8th and 13th June 
1874. 


We have received every assistance and every information from Lieutenant- 
General Sir Lintorn Simmons, the Governor, and from every other person con- 
nected with the Royal Military Academy with whom it was necessary for us to 
communicate, and we believe that every department of the establishment is 
ably directed, and that the moral tone of the cadets continues to be most 
“satisfactory. The period chosen by us for making the inspection included 
the day for the Annual Athletic Sports of the cadets, and two of our number, 
Lieutenant-General Elwyn and, Sir Charles Russell, who witnessed the sports, 
received very favourable impressions as to the habits and conduct of the cadets 
in their intercourse with each other, by observing them on that occasion. 

In the Report of the last Board of Visitors it was observed that the tem- 
porary arrangement, by which the year was divided into three terms instead of 
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year. Such visitors will not be a permanent body, but will not all be. 
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two, had been found injurious to the progress of the cadets in some of the — 


most important subjects of their studies. But since that Report the extra-_ 
ordinary demand for officers in the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers” 


lias been so nearly complied with, that this arrangement, which had been — 
adopted to meet that demand, has been discontinued, and the educational 


work is now regulated by half-yearly terms as before. | While thus reverting 
to the former system, it has been desired to re-adjust the subdivisions of the 
year in such a manner as to make them accord as nearly as possible with those 
adopted in other important places of education, that the cadets might enjoy 
their vacations at the same time as other members of their families under — 
instruction elsewhere. It was also desirable that the competitive examinations 
for entrance to the Royal Military Academy should take place at the times 
which might best suit the principal schools. With these two objects the 


Governor has, with the approval of the Secretary of State for War, been 


in communication with the chairman of an existing Committee, chosen by and 
from the head-masters of the principal schools, and the arrangements for the 
subdivision of the year, and for the periods for the examinations, have been 
fixed as follows :— nik 


Terms. 
From about the 19th March to about the 28th July, 
And : 24th September ,, . 18th February, 


with a recess of a fortnight at Christmas. 


Examinations for Admission. 
In July and December. 


In the Report of the last Board of Visitors it was also stated that a gradual 
diminution in the mathematical knowledge of the cadets on entrance had been 
observed, and that it was attributed to the large value given in the competitive 
examinations to some other subjects which the candidates found it more easy 
and more advantageous for the purpose of that examination to study. Since 
that Report the Governor has most carefully analyzed the results of various 
entrance examinations under the different scales of credits-which have been 
adopted since 1863, and the influence of those scales in turning the attention 
of the candidates to the subjects from which most credit could be gained by a 
limited period of study is very evident and very remarkable. The Report, 
which he based on this analysis, has been considered, and a scale of credits 
approved which is to come into operation in July 1875. It may fairly be 
expected that this alteration will produce an improvement in the knowledge 
of the candidates, and we cannot doubt that, whether this be so or not, the 
only true principle on which a scale of credits can be adjusted is that by which 
they are as nearly as possible proportional to the amount of mental labour 
required in acquiring each subject to the extent included in the examination. 

All the professors with whom we have conversed anticipate considerable im- 
provement in the amount of knowledge acquired by their respective classes as 
a consequence of the increased length of the term by which the period of 
study at the Royal Military Academy will again become two years and a half 
instead of a year and eight months, to which it had been reduced by the 
temporary arrangement; and some consider that they begin to perceive the 
benefit in the less hasty and more careful study of some of the subjects by the 
cadets. Some important parts of a study could not be reached within the — 
shorter time, and have not consequently been attained during the recent pres- 
sure, but may now again be generally acyuired. The professor of mathematics — 
also appears satisfied that the change which has been approved in the scale of — 
credits for entrance will remove the evil of which he had complained. — 

After these general remarks we haye no special observations to make with 
respect to any particular subject of study. New professors have been ap- — 
pointed. since the last inspection, for artillery, for military history, and for 
military reconnaissance, and they have hardly had sufficient experience with 
their classes to know if any changes are desirable beyond those which can 
be effected from time to time on the authority of the Governor, and we have — 
none to recommend with respect to any of the studies. “2 
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Drill and Discipline. 
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We have no remarks to make under these heads. We believe the discipline Reyal re 


to be good, and easily maintained. 


Sanitary Condition. 


The medical officer reports favourably of the health of the cadets, and of 
the sanitary state of the buildings. There have been some cases of measles, 
but he does not consider them attributable to defective sanitary arrangements. 
He again directed attention to the want of covered communication between the 
sleeping rooms and the baths in parts of the buildings; but as considerable 
changes in those parts should be anticipated in providing the separate accom- 
modation for each cadet which has been recommended, we do not suggest that 
such covered passages should be made; and we also concur with the former 
Board of Visitors in the opinion that cadets likely to suffer from this expo- 
sure are not suited for a military life. 


Chaplain. 

The chaplain expresses a very firm conviction of the excellence of the moral 
and religious principles which generally prevail among the cadets, and 
he appears to have good opportunities for forming an opinion, and good 
reasons for the opinion he expressed. 


Messing, Drill Sergeants, Servants, Expenses. 
We have no remarks to make under these heads, 


Accommodation. 


The last two Boards of Visitors have directed attention to the fact, that the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Military Education, that each 
cadet should have a separate room, has not been carried out. Long before 
that Commission was appointed, the Government had decided to provide a 
separate room for each cadet, and buildings were commenced in 1858 by which 
92 separate rcoms were added to the accommodation, and these, with the 
original barrack rooms, would at that time have been sufficient for the pur- 


_ pose. But before these buildings were completed the amalgamation of the 


Royal and Indian armies, and the abolition, in consequence, of the East India 
College at Addiscombe, had occasioned so large an increase in the number 


of cadets at Woolwich, that the provision which had been made was no longer: 


. sufficient to give separate rooms to all, and it is still necessary to lodge two or 


three cadets in many of the rooms. Under the system of instruction which - 


has been adopted on the recommendation of the Commission above mentioned, 
in which many of the subjects of study are voluntary, and much study by the 
cadets in their rooms has become necessary, and also considering the present 


_ age of the cadets, separate rooms appear to us to be requisite, and we must 


again call attention to the want of them. 4 

There are some other requirements mentioned in the Report of the last 
Board of Visitors to which we again call attention, and we believe that it will 
be possible to supply some of them by a moderate outlav when the temporary 
structures erected after the fire in February 1873 are vacated for the rooms 
which have been rebuilt. These requirements are a room for professors and 
masters to wait in; a room in which the calets can receive their friends; 
quarters for servants; and a drilJ-shed. We are inclined to add to these a 


shed for sand-modelling. 


Recreation. 


We again direct attention to the want of a proper recreation ground, which 
has been remarked upon by the two preceding Boards of Visitors. The space 
at present available to the cadets for cricket, &c., is restricted to two plots of 
grass, each measuring about 90 yards by 75 yards, and divided by a carriage- 
road. We strongly recommend that a space for recreation, duly proportioned 
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Be - 
a. 
to the size and importance of the Royal Military Academy as a’national estab- 
lishment of instruction, should be provided. Ground, property of the Gove: 
ment, appears to be at once available for the purpose. a 
The library rooms and the book-shelves, which were destroyed by the fire in — 
1873, have been restored, and means for replacing the books consumed have 
been approved by the Government. ae 
4 so 


at 
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Conclusion. 


The last Board of Visitors directed attention~to two important subjects _ ; 
one connected with the medical inspection of the candidates, the other as to 
the power of the Governor in removing a cadet. With respect to the first 
of these, it does not appear that any change in the existing regulations has 
yet been made; but with respect to the second, we understand that the power — 
of removal is now conclusively given to the Governor. oe 

In conclusion we have only to remark that the extension of the space for 
recreation, the completion of the provision of separate rooms for the cadets, — 4 
and a definite regulation with respect to the medical examination of candidates, — a 
are urgently required. eg 

H. D. Harness, Major-General. 
T. Ei.wyn, Lieutenant-General. 


Cuarues Russeuu, <a 
Woolwich, 13th June 1874. : 


To the Right Honourable a 
The Secretary of State for War, oe 
&e. &e. &e. Lig 


Military Education Division, War Office, 
25th May 1875. . 
Tue Secretary of State for War having been pleased to appoint a Board 
of Visitors, consisting of yourself as President, Major-General H. Scott, C.B., 
Sir Charles Russell, Bart., M.P.,* and the Right Rev. the Chaplain-General, 
for the purpose of making the annual inspection of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, which was recommended by the Royal Commission on Military 
Education in the following terms :—“ Finally, we recommend that an annual 
“‘ inspection of the College, both in regard to its discipline and the instruction 


S1r, 


“it administers, should be made by an independent Board of Visitors, | 


“ appointed by the Secretary of State, and that their Report shall be presented 
“ to Parliament,” I have the honour to request you to communicate with / 
your colleagues, and with the Governor of the Royal Military Academy, with 
a view to arranging the most convenient time for the inspection to take place. 
Your Report will be made to the Secretary of State for War, and will be — 
presented to Parliament, in accordance with Art. 17 of the accompanying — 


“ General Regulations ” for the Royal Military Academy. é 7. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, if 
Your obedient Servant, | _ 
E. H. F. Pockuineton, 
To Lieut.-General T. Elwyn. ’ : Director-General of 
&e. &e. &e. Military Education. — 


Art. 17. “An independent inspection by a Board of Visitors, appointed by 
“ the Secretary of State for War, and reporting to him, will be made once a 
“year. Such visitors will not bea permanent body, but will not be all changed — 


“ at se same time. The Report of this Board will be presented to Parlia- 
* ment.” ° ¥ 


—— 


* Sir Charles Russell having been precluded, by the state of his health, from a, 
undertaking the duty this year, his place on the Board of Visitors was event 
filled by Sir Walter Barttelot, Bart., MLP. a ae fi 
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Report oF THE Boarp or VISITORS APPOINTED FOR THE YEAR 1876, 
TO INSPECT THE RoyaL MiLirAry ACADEMY, WooLWICcH. 

As the Board of Visitors appointed by the War Office, letter No. ae and 
dated 25th May 1875, we have the honour to make the following report of our 
inspection of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of June 1875. 

We received every assistance from Lieutenant-General Sir L. Simmons, the 
Governor, and the other officers. The professors, the instructors, and the 
cadets, with whom we thought it necessary to communicate, gave us freely and 

fully all the information we asked for. : 
| The result of our inspection has convinced us that the establishment, so far 
as it depends on those employed in it, is generally in a very satisfactory 
condition, and the new recommendations we have to make with reference to 
some points connected with its’ management may be regarded simply as 
advisable precautions, 

The recommendatious made by our predecessors as to the wants in the 
accommodation, which have not been carried out, stand on a very different 
footing, and we cannot too strongly urge immediate compliance with them. 
We allude to the facts that three and even four cadets are crowded into one 
room, and that, for want of quarters near the barracks, the servants have to 
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reside in some of the most unhealthy parts of the town. The Government _ 


decided, 17 years ago, that the first evil must be remedied, in which view we 
entirely concur. We also agree in the opinion expressed to us by the medical 
officer that, so long as the servants live in the town, and haye to pass 
frequently during the day from their lodgings to the Royal Military Academy. 
the cadets will be far more liable to infectious diseases than they need be. 

The medical officer brought to our notice the severe changes of temperature 
to which the cadets are subjected in winter time by having to pass through 
the open air to the bath-rooms attached to the old building; but as we could 
not ‘ascertain with any degree of certainty that evil had arisen from this 
exposure, and the cadets in no way complain of it, we think it unnecessary that 
any temporary expedient should be adopted. The plan proposed for accommo- 
dating each cadet with a room provides for bath-rooms under the same roof 
with the sleeping apartments. 

A third want alluded to by the medical officer is that of a ward for 
infectious cases. He suggested that the officers’ quarters adjoining the present 
Cadet Hospital would be a suitable place, but we are of opinion that such 


cases could hetter be met by the provision of an infectious ward for the use of. 


the cadets in the Herbert Hospital. 

Other wants noticed by former Boards of Visitors are being supplied. The 
professors and masters are now provided with rooms to which they can 
retire during the intervals of study, and a room in which the cadets can 
receive their friends is nearly ready for occupation. Additional recreation 
ground for cricket and other out-door sports is about to be enclosed, the 
necessary funds for the purpose haying been granted. With this addition, we 
consider that the means provided for the amusement of the cadets will leave 
little to be desired. Two ball courts for fives would, however, be a valuable 
addition for the younger cadets, as they rarely, if ever, get opportunities of 
playing in the racket courts. , 

All classes appear to avail themselves largely of the advantages offered in 
the workshops, the gymnasium, the photographic studio, and other institutions 
for recreation, and we believe that these advantages are exercising an important 
influence both on the moral and physical well-being of the cadets. 

No case of disease from immoral causes has come to the knowledge of the 
medical officer during the present year. 

We are satisfied, after careful inquiry, that a good tone generally prevails 
amongst the cadets, but there are still one or two silly distinctions kept up 
between the older and younger cadets, which, as they do not assist in main- 
taining discipline, and one of them is likely to injure health, ought, as it seems 
to us, to be done away with. , 

Our attention is called to the few opportunities the chaplain now has of 
giving religious instruction to the’cadets, and we are of opinion that some 
better arrangement should be made for this object, so important for young 
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men of their age. We understand that rackets are allowed to be played on 
Sundays. We hardly think this is consistent with the rules carried out in 
establishments of this kind. 

We find that the observation of thé professor of mathematics, reported by 
the visitors last year, that a gradual diminution has taken place in the mathe- 
matical knowledge of the cadets on entering, is confirmed by the experience of 
the senior instructor. 

The professor of fortifications is of opinion that the mathematical knowledge 
of the cadets is below the requirements of the services which they are to enter. 
This deficiency’ will probably be in some measure ‘remedied by the increased 
value now again given to mathematics in the examinations, but the fact that 
there are other causes at work tending to lower the standard of attainments in 
the Scientific Corps should not be lost sight of. ‘These services no longer have 
the same attractions as formerly, either for young men or their parents. 

During the past 12 months, several cadets, who have either resigned or 
been removed, and have subsequently entered line regiments, have gained in 
money by the exchange between 300/. and 400/., in addition in each case to a 
year and a half or two years’ service. 

The influence of these considerations is evident, and we think it right to call 
attention to them, though we are unprepared to say what precise form the 
remedy should take. 

Before proceeding to the recommendations which we desire to make, we 
wish to record our opinion that the present Governor will leave the Royal 
Military Academy in a higher state of discipline, and pervaded with a higher 
moral tone, than has existed there for many years. 


Recommendations. 


1. We desire to bring to the notice of the Secretary of State the absence of 
any intermediate authority between the Governor and the cadets in cases of 
misconduct during the hours of study when the cadets are under the orders 
of the professors and masters. 

Whilst we admit that no disadvantages appear to have arisen from this want 
up to the present time, we cannot but fear that embarrassments might arise 
from it in the future, and we are of opinion that it cannot be for the interests 
of the Institution that the Governor should, as a permanent arratigement, be 
brought into personal contact with the cadets for the punishment of their 
minor offences. 

The remedy would seem to be that the second officer, now termed the 
Secretary, should always be an officer of superior rank, and be designated b 
such a title as would carry with it authority to act for the Governor in sunk 
cases. 


2. We inquired carefully into the system for providing, and the nature of, 
the cadets’ messing, and we believe that, with one or two trifling exceptions, 
the food supplied to them is excellent in quality. It is also quite sufficient in 
quantity, and we believe that the exceptions to which we refer would at once 
have been met had the cadets been sufficiently aware that their remedy was as 
simple as it really is. The defect in the messing arrangements appears to us 
to be in the factthat the seniors only are placed upon the Mess Committee. 
We think that the juniors should also be represented upon it, and are of 
opinion that a member chosen from the cadets of each “ term” should be 


appointed to it, instead of the under officer and two senior Gorporals as at 
present. 


3. Our attention was directed by the Governor to the iron sheds which were 
erected to serve as class rooms whilst the Academy was being rebuilt after its 
destruction by fire, and he suggested that they should be converted into drill 


sheds, and a shed for sand modelling. A similar recommendation was hinted — 


at as respects sand modeliing, and definitely made in regard of a drill shed, by 
the last Board of Visitors. We now recommend that both of the suggestions 
of the Governor should be carried out, but we do not think that the sand 
modelling should be allowed to supersede the present system of constructing 
field works, with the aid of a party of sappers, on the full size. 
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4. The last clause of the General Regulations for the Government of the Royal Arp. VIIL 
Military Academy provides that “The commissions of such Lieutenants as are Royal Milit 
“ recommended by the Governor of the Academy, and afterwards pass through Kondetig. 
“ their practical course at Woolwich and Chatham in a satisfactory manner, will — 
“ be antedated six} months.” We believe that this regulation has worked so 
well as to justify our recommending that to the above reward for such officers 
should be added the privilege of having their wishes met, so far as is consistent 
with the requirements of the service, in the subsequent appointments to 
brigades or stations. 


T. Eiwyn, Lieut.-General, 
Prers CraucutTon, Bishop, C.G. 
Water B. BARTTELOT. 
Henry Y. D. Scorr, Major-General. 
To the Right Honourable 
The Secretary of State for War, 
&e. &e. &e.. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT or THE Roya Minirary COLLEGE 
AT SANDHURST. 


Object of the Royal Military College. 


1. The Royal Military College is maintained for the purpose of affording a — 


special military education to Sub-Lieutenants of Cavalry and Infantry, recently 
_ appointed, and to successful candidates in the competitive examinations for 
Commissions. 


Regulations for Admission, &c. 


2. The number of Sub-Lieutenants admitted to the College will vary, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Service. 


3. The dates of admission will be the 10th February and 10th September in 
each year. 


4. The College terms will be— 


(a.) From 10th February to 30th July, with suspension of study during 


a fortnight at Easter. 
(.) From 10th September to 15th December. 


The intermediate periods will constitute the vacations. 


Government and Organization. : ' 
5. The Commander-in-Chief will be the President of the Royal Military 
College. 


6. The College will be under the command of a Governor, who will be 
solely reponsible for discipline and for the general superintendence of the studies. 


7. He will be assisted in the arrangement of the studies by a Board, com~-— 


posed of the professors or senior instructors of the different branches. The 
head of each branch will have the general power of supervision and inspection 
over the studies in his department, with the duty of reporting on them to the 
Governor. 


8. The Governor will be assisted by a staff officer, who will be responsible 
in his temporary absence for the charge of the establishment. This officer 
will have the custody of the records and correspondence of the College, and will 
give the Governor such assistance as he may require. 


9. The Quartermaster will perform the duties of Acting: Commissary. 
: Discipline. 
10. The Sub-Lieutenants, being commissioned officers, are under the 
Mutiny Act and Articles of War, and must conform to Her Majesty’s Regula- 
tions in all respects. While resident at the College they will be subject to 


such rules and regulations as are, or may be from time to time, established for 
the maintenance of good order and discipline. 


11. The Governor will have the power of removing, for a period not beyond 
the corresponding period in the next term, any Sub-Lieutenant guilty of 
insubordinate or ungentlemanlike conduct, or of repeated acts of irregularity, 
uae ie report the circumstances to H.R.H. the Field-Marshal Commanding- 

in-Chief. : 


12, Sub-Lieutenants reported for habitual inattention to their studies, or 


failing to pass satisfactorily through the probationary examination at the end __ 
of their first term, will be specially brought under the notice of His Royal 


Highness,.with a view to their cases being considered as to the necessity of 
removal from the College. 


13. In cases requiring more serious notice, a student, if commissioned, will 


be liable, on the report of the Governor to His Royal Highness, to be removed 


fe 
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from the Service, or, if not commissioned, to be removed from the list of can- 
didates awaiting their commissions. 


14. Sub-Lieutenants who misconduct themselves during their residence at 
the College, will be liable to forfeiture of the antedate to which they would 
otherwise be entitled, in accordance with paragraph 28. They will also, if 
temporarily removed. from the College for misconduct, be liable under the 
provisions of the Royal Warrant of February 15th, 1875, to forfeiture of pay 
for such period as the Secretary of State may direct. 


15, The Sub-Lieutenants will be distributed in divisions of not less than 25, 
each division being under the immediate charge of one of the professors or 
instructor selected by the Governor. 


16. The officers of divisions will be the channel of communication on all 
subjects between the Sub-Lieutenants and the Governor. They will mess 
with their divisions, and will exercise a general superintendence over them, for 
which they will be responsible to the Governor. 


17. During the hours of study the Sub-Lieutenants will be under the charge 
of the professors and instructors, to whose orders they will be required to pay 
implicit obedience. 

18. Sub-Lieutenants will salute the Governor and Assistant to the Governor 
on all occasions, whether in or out of uniform, and the professors and in- 
structors when on duty, on parade, or when under instruction. : 

19. The Sub-Lieutenants will be required to appear at all times in uniform, 
except when on leave of absence, or when otherwise exempted by the 
Governor. 

20. The study undress may be worn at all times when Sub-Lieutenants are 
under instruction, with the exception of riding or parade, when they will wear 
their undress uniform. The forage cap will be worn with the study undress. 


Course of Instruction. 


21. The course of instruction for each Sub-Lieutenant will last during two 
terms. 


The following will be the subjects of study :— 
(a.) Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army; regimental interior 
economy, accounts, and correspondence. 
(6.) Military Law. 
- (e.) The elements of Tactics. 
(d.) Field Fortification, and the elements of Permanent Fortification. 
(e.) Military Topography, and Reconnaissance. 
(fs) Infantry and Field Artillery Drill, Riding, and Gymnastics. 


Examinations. 


22. At the end of the course-the Sub-Lieutenants will be required to pass 
an examination in the field and on paper, and those who pass the examina- 
tion will be gazetted to regiments in which there may be vacancies for Sub- 
Lieutenants, with a view to their completing the period of service required 
before they can be promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 

23. On the pass-list of the examination prescribed in the foregoing para- 
graph, Sub-Lieutenants will be placed in one of three classes, according to 
their proficiency as shown at the examination. 


24. The examination willbe qualifying, not competitive, and the candidates 
will be arranged alphabetically in each class. 

25. The standard of qualification for the respective classes will be decided 
upon from time to time by the Secretary of State for War, and announced to 
the Sub-Lieutenants at the commencement of their course. 


26. Marks will be allotted to the subjects in the following proportions :— 


Queen’s Regulations, &c., &c. - - aye 
Military Law - = - - - 2 
Elements of Tactics - - - 203 
Fortification -/ - - - os) 
Military Topography and Reconnaissance - as! 
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Ave. IX. 27. In Tactics, Fortification, and Military Topography, and Reconnaissance, 
Royal Military one-fourth of the marks will be reserved for notes and drawings done during i" 
College the course. 


— 


28. In accordance with the power vested in the Secretary of State by Article 
3 of the Royal Warrant of the 30th October 1871, he has decided that the 
Lieutenants’ commissions of officers who pass in the first class will be ante- 
dated 2 years; and those of officers who pass in the second class, 12 months. | 
No antedate will be granted to officers who pass in the third class. ; | 


29. Every antedate will date back from 2 years subsequent to the date of 
the original commission as Sub-Lieutenant. No commission as Lieutenant . 
will be granted until the officer has served 2 years as Sub-Lieutenant. 


. 380. Under the provisions of that portion of Article 3 of the Royal Warrant 
of 30th October 1871, which is amended by the Royal Warrant of 30th 
y January 1875, Sub-Lieutenants may be removed from the Service if they fail to 
pass the examination at the Military College within two years from the date 

of their commissions as Sub-Lieutenants. They will be allowed to be re- a 
examined once, at the Military College, provided two years from the date of 

their commissions as Sub-Lieutenants shall not have expired. - 


31. In order to ensure due diligence during the whole period of residence, 
there will be a probationary examination at the end of the first term in the 
work of the term. No Sub-Lieutenant will be permitted to reside for more 
than one year at the College, except in cases of protracted illness, or long 
absence from any unavoidable cause, or of his being prevented by unavoidable 
cause from undergoing the final examination. 


Interior Economy, Messing, &c. 


32. The messrooms, anterooms, and quarters of the Sub-Lieutenants are J 
furnished in all essentials by the Government; plate, linen, and china, and 
every article of mess equipment, are supplied by the Government, and no con- | 
tribution on those accounts will be required from the Sub-Lieutenants. { 


33. The messes: will be conducted in every respect like a regimental mess, 
and with strict regard to economy. 


34. All unmarried officers of the College will be reyuired to mess with the 
Sub-Lieutenants. Those officers who are married will mess with the Sub- } 


Lieutenants, if required to do so by the Governor. 
35. Sub-Lieutenants will provide themselves, before they join the College, 

with the prescribed uniform, and with the books and instruments required for 

their instruction. . 


36° Sub-Lieutenants will pay for their messing and washing. ‘The amount 
due from each officer for his messing and washing will be paid by him 
monthly to the Paymaster of the College. 

37. All Sub-Lieutenants will be required to contribute a certain sum monthly 
to meet the expenses of the special laundry which has been found to be 
requisite. 

38. No person whatever belonging to the Royal Military College will 
receive a present from any Sub-Lieutenant, or from the relations or friends of 
any Sub-Lieutenant. : 


oe) 
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SyvNopsiIs oF THE CouRSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE RoyaL MILITARY 
Couures, 1875. 


ARTILLERY AND FoRTIFICATION. 


Subjects of Instruction given 
by Lectures. 


EX¥ERCISES. 


Indoors. 


Out of doors, 


General knowledge of the nature and 
use of the various pieces of Artillery, 
§.B. and rifled, with the nature and 
effects of their projectiles. 

The various kinds of artillery fire. 


In Practical Geometry.—Such pro- 
blems as are sufficient to enable any 
ordinary field-work to be traced on the 
ground. 3 


Construction of Stmple Scales. 


In Geometrical Drawing.—A know- 
ledge of the construction of the Plan 
and Sections. of solids bounded by 
planes. 

Use of ordinary drawing instruments 
and. of Marquois Scales. 


Field Fortification.—Conditions re- 
gulating the profiles andworks, from the 
simple shelter trench to the strongest 
field profile. 

Calculation for size of ditch for works 
on leyel ground. Stockades, walls, and 
hedges as prepared for defence. 


Obstacles used with field works; 
abattis, palisades, fraises, trous-de- 
loup, fougasses, inundations, &c. 


Revetments of gabions, fascines, 
sandbags and sods. 


The various separate field works, 
open and closed, used in the field, viz., 


redans, lunettes, redoubts, and forts. 


Details, various ; such as embrasures, 
barbettes, traverse, entrances, field 
magazines, &c. ; 


Defilade of field works - = 


Bxecution of field works, including 
determination of outline and profile, 
tracing, profiling, posting working 


party, and calculation of time required 


to execute. } 


PLL1&2, Practical 
Geometry, illustrating 
construction of perpen- 
diculars, tangents, bi- 
section of lines and 
angles, &e. 


1. Geometrical . 


Drawing (Seales). 
Pl.2 &3. Geometrical 


Drawing; plan and 
profiles to scale of 
solids bounded by 


regular slopes. 


Pl.1,F.F. Profiles 
of various field works, 
from given conditions, 


© 


Pl.2, F.F. Planand 
profile in detail of a 
redan or lunette. 

Plesk. Plan: m 
partial detail of a re- 
doubt with flanking 
works in its ditch ; pro- 
files of the work and 
of the kaponier and 
counterscarp gallery. 

Pl.4,F.F. Plan in 
partial detail of an 
irregular bastioned 
fort, with reduit. 

Profiles ofreduit and 
fort. 


Inspection of the various 
guns, &¢., at the College. 


Execution of the problems 
with ropes and pickets. 


_ Tracing on the ground, full 
size, and erecting the profiles 
of the objects drawn in each 
of the two plates of Geome- 
trical Drawing. 


Execution of a shelter 
trench; firing at same to 
illustrate the cover afforded 
against musketry. 

Walls loopholed ; stockade 
made and breached after- 
wards by powder bag. 


Inspection of existing ob- 
stacles ; portions of abattis, 
palisades, and fraises to be 
erected, and trous-de-loup to 
be made. A shell fougass 
and a stone fougass to be 
made and fired. 


Gabions and fascines 
made; revetments built. 


_ Each of the works shown 
in Plates 2,3, and 4are traced 
and profiled before (if prac- 
ticable) they are drawn on 
paper. Stockade kaponier, 
and counterscarp _ gallery 
visited and explained. 


Embrasures and traverses 
made. 


Open and closed works 
practically defiladed. 


Tracing and working at a 
work with a profile requiring 
diggers, shovellers, and ram- 

ymers ; also frequent practice 
in tracing works for execu- 
tion, and in posting the work- 
ing parties. 
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Subjects of Instruction given 
by Lectures, 


Indoors. 


Lines of intrenchment; general 
knowledge of the various combinations 
of works. . ; 

Bridge heads = - = 3 ‘ 

1 two bridges. 


| works. 


Defence and attack of posts aS : 


‘ 


sketches, 
Works on irregular ground - i 


given hill, 


Military bridges; comprising trestle | - - 
and pile bridges, single lever and 
double lever spar bridges, cask bridges. 
Timber rafts. 
Ladder bridge, with limber for single 
rank of Infantry. 
Ladder bridge, with ladders (trussed 
as beams) for double rank of Infantry. 
Simple flying bridges. 


r 


Siege trenches, formation of, by | - . 
simple trenching and by flying sap. 


Subjects of Instruction given by Lecture. 


P1.5,F.F. Planand 
profiles of a bridge 
head, consisting of— 

(a.) Work covering 


(0,) Line ofadvanced | 


(c.) Flanking bat- 
teries on opposite bank. 


Pl. 6,F. F. Projects 
for defence of a given 
post, with report and 


Pl.7,F.F. Plan in 
partial detail, and pro- 
file of a field work on a 


Syllabus of Course of Instruction in Permanent Fortification. 


EXERCISES. 


Out of doors. 


e : 
Illustrations of loopholing 
walls and _ barricading doors 
and windows, defence of 
hedges, forming tambours, ~ 
Ce 


ae and profiling works 
on neighbouring hills. ‘i 


- The following are made by — 
the students :— : 
Trestle bridge, boomed out 
from one bank. pnt 
Single lever spar bridge 
over gap, 27 feet. F 
Double lever spar bridge 
over gap, 80 feet. ae 
ane -piers and rafts of 


The two kinds of ladder 
bridges. " 

Driving piles, and complet- 
ing a pier of piles. 


- Execution of 1st task of a 
1st_parallel by trench work, 
and of 2nd parallel by flying 
sap. 


EXERCISES. 


Profile of Permanent Works. 


Uses (with ordinary dimensions) of the different parts of 
a line of permanent work, viz., rampart, ge ditch, 
covered way, and glacis. Mode in which the fire of ar- 
tillery and musketry should be able to act. Mode of cover- 
ing the escarp from distant fire. Respective advantage of 
ditches that are wet, or dry, or can be either wet or dry ; 
also of broad and narrow ditches. Varieties of escarp 
wat, viz., full, demi, Chemin-des-Rondes, with the merit of 
each. 


of bomb-proof buildings. 


Dimensions of a casemate, acting as a barrack, but no details of otber kinds 


¥ 


Drawings to be executed by 
the Students. 


One or more profiles of per- 
manent works from conditions. 


Works of a Front of Fortification. 


~ Definitions of a front, of a system, body of the place, main ditch, outworks, | 
'&c. The various lines of rampart which compose a bastioned front, and a 
polygonal front, with the principles which regulate their respective lengths. — 
Full and empty bastions. ; ; wl 
Nature, position, and uses of the ravelin, tenaille, and covered way, with the _ 
salient and re-entering places of arms, but no details of traverses inthe covered __ 
way. Sie 
Communications (siege and peace), general description only, without details. a. 
General remarks as to the greater strength of a large fortress, as compared 
with a smaller one on the same system. “Rae he “fey 


Ye 
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General comparison between the polygonal and bastioned systems, as regards 
the principal conditions to be fulfilled in the enceinte of a fortress. 


Detached Forts in England. 


Distance of the forts in advance of the place defended, and also from each 
other. Why the bastioned trace is not used. Conditions to be fulfilled by 
each work, regulate its size and shape; usual shape of the forts; gorge, how 
closed. Conditions which regulate the command and other principal points 
in the profile of the works; strong points in the profile adopted. 

Keeps (or reduits), their object, position, shape, profile, &c. 

Casemated barracks, where placed, and for what reasons, 

Flank defence, how obtained for the faces, flanks, and gorge. Position and 
usual construction of the kaponiers (avoiding details); how communicated 
with. Advantages which result from being able to separate the offensive 
from the defensive (flanking) armament of a place; also of the relief being 
(in the polygonal system) independent of the trace. 

General remarks on the difficulties to be overcome in attacking these works, 
either by a coup-de-main or by a siege. 


Portions of the Text Book comprised in the above course :— 

Page 141-151—Chapt. 1. The whole of the Chapter except following Art, 
which are omitted :——Art. 430, 438, 439, 441. 

Page 151-160—Chapt. 2. The whole of the Chapter except Art. 453 
(omitted), and Art. 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, which are to be treated 
generally, without requiring a knowledge of details. 

Page 175—Chapt. 5. (Portion of) Art. 499, 501, 502, to be treated only 
generally. 

The lectures are based upon Major Philips’ “Course of Artillery and 
Fortification,”’ which is the Text Book of the Royal Military College. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY.* 


Explanation of the different methods of expressing ‘ground. 

Instruction in the horizontal system of drawing. 

Practicability of the different degrees of slope of ground, for the movements 
of troops. 

pes an four to six drawings on the horizontal system to be 
copied in pencil, the number to depend on the proficiency of 
the student. 

The copying of contoured drawings explained. 

Description of the orometer, including explanation of the scales of distances, 
the protractor, the clinometer, the column of horizontal equivalents, the 
scale of shade, and the table of gradients. 

Method of applying the orometer. 

Explanation of the use of contours. 

Instruction in shading a contoured plan. 

How the contours are to be indicated. 

Cowrse.—A set of contours to be copied and filled in in pencil by the 
orometer. 

Instruction in drawing sections of ground from a contoured plan. 

The assumption of the datum level on a plan. 

The exaggeration of the vertical to the horizontal scale in the construction 
of sections. 

The requisite conditions with the necessary calculations. 

Course.—Three or four sections to be drawn from a contoured plan. 

Method of copying models, 

On tracing the outlines of the features. 

On taking the slopes. ” 

On completing the shading. 

Course.—At least two models to be drawn in pencil or ink. 


* Major Paterson’s “Notes on Military Surveying and Reconnaissance” used as 
the Text Book at the Royal Military College. 
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Course—The details to be copied from the authorised plate of coi 
ventional signs. 

Form of keeping a field-book with the different conventional a 
Instruction in protracting angles. 

The magnetic variation of instruments. 

The prismatic compass, and the method of taking angles. 

Course.—Copying a field-book with given conditions, and plotting the 

work from it. i 
Explanation of the object of triangulation. ‘ 
Selection of a base line and points of ‘triangulation, explained practically 
on the ground. 
Taking measurements by pacing. — 
Instruction in traversing. 
Finding the place by interpolation, and by off-sets. 

Course —Triangulation and traversing half a mile square in the field ; 
the trav ersing to be enter red in a field-book. The work to 
be afterwards plotted to scale. 

On the measurement of heights and distances by construction. 
To find the height of an accessible object on a horizontal plane. 
To find the height of an accessible object on sloping ground. 
To find the height and distance of an inaccessible object on a horizontal 
lane. 
To find the height and distance of an inaccessible object on a sloping 
ground. 
To find the distance of an inaccessible object from any given point. 
To find the distance between two points which are accessible from another 
oint. 
E To determine the position of and object from the observed angles to three 
‘nown stations. 
Course.—Diagrams to be drawn of each case. 
__ Course. —Preliminary field sketch. 
Instruments used—the prismatic compass and orometer. 
- Instruction in tracing contours. 
Ground to extend over half a mile square. 
Scale of survey, 12 inches to a mile. 
Contours to be shown at 125 feet apart. 
To be shaded to scale. 

Course.—Independent field sketch. 

Under the same conditions as for the preliminary field sketch. 

Course.—Preliminary eye sketch. 

Instruction in surveying without instruments, 
Extent of ground, three quarters of a mile square. 
Scale 12 inches to a mile. 

To be shaded to scale. 

Course.—Independent eye sketch. 

Under the same conditions as for the preliminary eye sketch. ‘ 
Instruction in the object of topographical reports :—as to the orders for 
carrying them out :—as to the method of completing the work. Headings of 
reports, and information as to filling them up. 
Road reconnaissance :— 
Information as to the extent of country to be embraced in the sketch. 
The tabular form for keeping the report, with instructions as to the 
reference numbers, localities, distances, and accommodation, 
The arrangement of the supplies, transport, and water, with formule for 
- calculations. 

The general observations, including the general nature of the roads, with 
their widths, constructions, variations, practicability, imperfections, repairs, &c. 
The nature of the soil, rivers, woods, marshes, defiles, and specialities. — 

Course.—Preliminary road report. 

To extend over two miles. 

Scale, 6 inches to a mile. re 
Sketch to be shaded in ink, ‘ ? 
Report to be fairly copied out. y i, 
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Course,—Independent road report. Arp. X, 
To extend over four miles Royal Military 
Scale, 3 inches to a mile. College. 
Sketch and report to be finished as in the preliminary road ba 


report. 
River reconnaissance :— 

Instruction in the sketch of a river and adjacent country. The report, 
including information as to the breadth, depth, current, channels, 
banks, bridges, fords, ferries, navigation, and surrounding country. 

Course.-—Reconnaissance of Blackwater River, in the vicinity of the 

College. 
Scale, 12 inches to a mile. 
Sketch to be inked. 
Report to be fairly copied out. 


TACTICS. 


IntropucTory LEcTURE AND DEFINITION OF THE SUBJECT. 


Information and Security. 


Importance of superiority when coming into collision with an enemy. 

Superiority may be moral or physical. Whence derivable in each case. 

Dependence of physical superiority on mobility and concentration. 

How far mobility depends on soldier. 

How far on commander. 

How question of supply and mobility affects power of concentration. 

Necessity of power of rapid concentration. 

Difficulties of keeping an army concentrated, and the consequent necessity of 
early and accurate information of enemy’s movements. 


Outposts. 


Ovurtrosts.—Their object and duties. ' 

Position of outposts as regards main body. 

Their composition. 

Their strength, and the conditions that would affect it. 

Their distance from main body, and the variations which it is subject to. 

The usual subdivision of the whole body of the outposts. 

SentrRiES.—Their general disposition. 

Points to be observed in posting a sentry. 

Distance apart of sentries. 

Positions of night, sentries. zl * 

Duties of a sentry. i 

Picevets.—Conditions determining strength of a picquet. 

Mode of regulating relief of sentries. 

Position as regards sentries. 

Duties of picquet in case of attack. 

Strengthening of post occupied by picquet. 

Patrols from picquet. 

Different kind of patrols and their object. Strength of patrols in each 
case. 

Suprorts.—When supports to picquets are required. 
Their strength and position as regards picquets and reserves. 
Reserve.—lIts position. 
Its composition and relative strength. 
. Its duties in case of attack. 

The principle regulating distance of outposts from force they are 
covering. 

Practical instruction in the posting of outposts is given out of doors. 
The students are taken to ground, of which a lithographed sketch 
is given them, and they are then required to show on it how they 
would occupy this ground with outposts under given conditions. 

Examples of outpost work from actual warfare narrated and explained. 
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Reconnoitring. 


Necessity for obtaining ample and accurate information about enemy. 

The surest way of obtaining information. 

Importance of screening movements from enemy 

General outline of how a considerable force of Cheater would be employe 
for reconnoitring. 

Small reconnoitring parties. ret 

Their composition and strength. pel, 

Qualities of commander. rom : 

Precautions against surprise. 

Information from prisoners. 

Questioning inhabitants. 

Transmission of intelligence to rear. 

Reconnoitring enemy’s position. 

Points to be noted in country passed over. 


Marches. 


Object and requirements. 
- Condition of men. 
Reduction of weight to be carried by soldier. 
Length of column. 
Use of several roads. 
Accurate timing of marches. 
Connection to be kept up between different columns. 
Place of each arm on line of march. 
_ Pace \To av id un fati 
ae void u sia atigue. 
Discipline. 
Flank marches :— 
Danger attending them. 
Exposed flank to be protected. . 
Distribution of force. 
Defiles on exposed flank to be guarded, 


Night marches :— 
Disadvantages attending them. 
Precautions necessary. 
Regulation of halts. 
Advanced Guards. a 
Their object and uses. 
Their duties. 
Strength. 
. Formation. 
Subdivision. 
Position of each arm. 
Flanks to be secured. 
Distance from main body. 
Duties and responsibilities of commander. 
Conduct on meeting enemy. 


Characteristics of three Arms. Weapons and mode of fighting of each. 


Ground in relation to Tactics. 


How the nature of the ground affects the view. How far slightly sialon ; 
ground affords concealment to each arm. How far concealment is of im- 
eee Danger to troops of confounding cover from view with cover from 

LT s 4 

How the nature of the ground affects movement. Character of the roa 
their breadth, surface, &c. The nature of the soil and its liability to 
affected by weather. How this would affect rapidity of movement. oh 
mapas, ravines,-&¢., 1 in their effect on tactical combinations, = 
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The character of ground best suited to each of the threearms. How minor App.A, 
obstacles, such as fences, hedgerows, embankments, &c., affect the action of Royal Militar 
each. How wooded, hilly, or open countries influence their action. College. 

Character of ground best suited for positions for Artillery. = 

Principles of employment of Infantry. 


2 a Cavalry. 

» es Artillery. 

3 p three arms combined. 
Hp ep attack and defence. 


Rear Guards. 


(1.) To an army advancing. 
(2.) To an army retreating. 
Their object in each case. 
General mode of action. 
Strength and composition. 
Manner of occupying positions. 
Withdrawal of rear-cuard in presence of an enemy. 
General disposition on march. 
Retiring through a defile. j 
Degree of resistance to be offered by rear guard. 


Riwers. 


Defence of a river line. 
General principle for distribution of force. 
Active defence of a river line. 
Forcing a river line—different methods. 
Selection of locality. 

~ What constitute favourable points of crossing. 
A tributary stream. 
Islands in river. 
Preparation of materials and assembly of troops. 
Necessity of a covering party. 
Secondary crossings. 


Defiles, 


Definition of a defile. 

Importance in a military sense. 

Different kinds of defiles. 

Manner of defending defiles. 

Retreating through defile. = 

‘Mountain defiles: mode of defending them; mode of attacking them. 


y Bridges 29 4 ce) ‘ 2” ” 
Fords : 29 » ” 29 
Causeways cy) ” ” ” 

Villages. 


Their use in warfare. 

Conditions that affect their utility in a military sense. 
General mode of putting them in a state of defence. 
Importance of citadel. 

Disposition of troops. 

Importance of exterior line of defence. 

Attack. 

Employment of each arm in attack. 


ks, Woods. 


The advantages of holding a wood against enemy in open. 
_ Disadvantages attending fighting within a wood, 
Manner of putting wood in state of defence. 


anol 


Disposition of troops :— 
Attack of a wood. ‘ 
Disposition of troops for attack. 

Movements of attacking force within a wood. 


Convoys, 


Different kinds of convoy. ta. 

Strength. 

Disposition on march. 

Strength and disposition of escort. 

Duty of escort. 

Conduct in case of attack. 

Mode of parking a convoy. 

Convoys by water. 

Text Books :—Field Exercises. 

Soldier’s Pocket Book (Wolseley). 
Minor Tactics (Clery). 


MILITARY LAW. 


Mutiny Act and Articles of War contain written portions of Military Law. 
Mutiny Act: Origin—Summary of Alterations in—Duration. 

Articles of War authorised by Mutiny Act—Necessity for having them— 
Limit of power, &c. ; 
Difference between Military and-Martial Law. 

Custom of War. 
Annual passing of Mutiny Act by Parliament. 
Classification of contents—Numbers of the Army—Persons subject to the 
Act —Crimes and punishment—Rules of enlistment. 
Miscellaneous clauses. 
Courts-martial — Descriptions—Assembly—Composition — Jurisdiction — 
Power of punishment. ’ 
Detachment General Court-martial. 
Proceedings before trial—Arrest—Investigation of cause of arrest. 
Power of commanding officers: may be partially delegated to officers com- 
manding companies. 
When trial is necessary—Rules for framing charges. } 
Explanation of most important crimes—Regulations respecting them. 
Proceedings of Courts-martial—Explanation of each part of form given in 
Queen’s Regulations, Appendix B—Privileges of prisoner, &c. 
Duties of officers taking part in proceedings : President—Members—Deputy 
Judge-Advocate—Prosecutor. 
’ Penalties on conviction of certain crimes. 
Explanation of nature of punishments Courts-martial can award. 
Confirmation ; Power of confirming authority. 
Revision: Regulations. : 
Record not to be kept of illegal proceedings. 
Execution of sentences. 
Evidence: Credibility and competency of witnesses — Grounds of in- 
competency. ; 
One witness sufficient in ordinary cases. 
General rules as to admissibility of evidence :— 
1. The best evidence to be produced ; not secondary or derivative. 
2. Hearsay is not evidence. 
3. Evidence to be confined to charge. a 
4, The point in issue to be proved by the person who affirms it. 
5. Sufficient to prove the substance of the charge. 
Classification of evidence :— — 
_ Direct or positive evidence. 
Satisfactory evidence. 
Secondary or derivative evidence. 
Circumstantial evidence. 
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Documentary evidence: Public records—Private writings. App. X. 
Depositions raat 
3 ee Royal Milita: 
Dying declarations. College. 


Confessions. 

Courts of Inquiry and Boards :— 

Two distinct kinds—those unauthorised by law, but held by custom; 
those required by Regulations, viz.: Illegal Absence, Injuries, 
Soldiers’ Claims, Discharge Boards, Boards on Officers wounded. 

Composition and duties of officers in each case. 
Courts of Request (held in India only), authorised by Mutiny Act. 
Actions to be tried by them—Composition of Court—Assembly—Powers. 


Books used :—Mutiny Act, 
Articles of W 
Queen’s Regulations. 
Elements of Military Administration and Law 
(Boughey). 


a fused only by Instructors. 


ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 
Inrer1or Economy or REGIMENTS. 


Quren’s RecuLations and OrpDERs bearing upon the duties of a Company 
Officer and upon the interior economy of a Company and a Battalion. 


Enlistment. 


System of obtaining recruits. Voluntary and compulsory service. Com- 
parison of English and Foreign systems. 
Recruiting. Localization scheme, 1873: Brigade depéts. 
Qualifications of recruits—age, standard, &c. 
Mode of enlistment and attestation. 
A. S. Act, 1847. 
Periods of service for which soldiers are enlisted in the } A. E. Act, 1867.94 
different branches of the Army. oe LOO: 
G. Os. since issued. 
Mode of reckoning service towards completion of engagement. 
Discharges. 
Organization of British Army :—general details. 
Infantry. 
Cavalry. 
Artillery. 2 
Commissariat, &c. 
* ; Numbers. 
: Estimates. 
Summary of organization of principal foreign Armies and Reserves :— 
Prussia. 
France. 
Austria. 
Russia. 
Reserve Forces :—English army. 
Composition. 
Army Reserve - -{ Numbers. 
Liabilities. 
Auxiliary Forces :— 
Militia, and Militia Reserve. 
Yeomanry. 
Volunteers. 
Organization. 
, Distribution. 
Militia aay Ss i'm -< Mode of recruiting. 
Training and exercise. 
(Bounty and allowances. 


Gratuities, two kinds : 


Separate accounts between (a) Captain and men, 


- Daily pay—Rates—Life and Foot Guards—Cavalry and Infantry of the 


-Extra-duty pay—Duties—Rates. - 


: Ceneer ras 
ee eriod o} service. af 
Militia Reserve ee ~) Liabilities. ; 
: Numbers. 
Organization, _ 
Mode of enrolment. 
Equipment. 


Yeomanry and Volunteers : 
Training and exercise. 


Pay. eh tty 
Army estimates. 
Issue of money from War Office to paymasters. 
Issue to officers commanding companies. 
Captains responsible for paying men and keeping accounts. 
Accounts of companies kept separately. 
Average establishment of companies,. 
(6) Captain and Pay-Sergeant. 
(c) Captain and Paymaster. 
Accounts between Captain arid men of Company. 


Line. 
Additional pay—Rules for granting good-conduct pay. 
Accelerated rate of good-conduct pay. 
Forfeiture and restoration of good-conduct pay. 
Mode of reckoning service towards good-conduct pay. 
Forfeiture of whole or portion of prior service towards good-conduct pay. 


Allowance in lieu of rations—on duty—on furlough. 
Stoppages to be made daily and monthly, authorised by Pays Wienke 
Other stoppages authorised by Pay- Warrant. 

Mutiny Act and Articles of War. 
Cash payments to men—Pay-sheet. 
Savings’ Banks: Object—Deposits—Rate of interest—Responsibility of 

Captains. 
Forfeiture of pay—Instances. 
Subsistence money: When issued—Rates. 
Accounts with men to be balanced monthl 
Books and forms for keeping accounts mit ‘men. 
Explanation of contents—Examples. 
Non-effective accounts—How dealt with. 
Appointment of Pay-Sergeants in troops and companies. 
Accounts between Captain and Pay-Sergeant. 
Record kept—Form used. x 
Balance-sheet cand ash accounts—Explanation of contents—Division— 
Examples, 

Accounts between Captain and Paymaster. 
Form used—Pay-list—Explanation of contents. 
Rewards to soldiers during or at the close of service. 
Annuities—Amount—Issue—Qualifications—Forfeiture. 


(1.) Gratuities for long service and good conduct. 
Reevinwene respecting dpne—-Rane—Guebashons; Serta a 
render / 
Medals without gratuities, 
(2.) Gratuities out of fund formed by fines. ; 
Scale fixed peeeese ga one rate of iscite Gna ate be B 
eredited in case of death. 
Pensions, permanent and temporary. 
Permanent pensions—Classification of regimental ranks for pension. 


id 


Pensions for service. _ 
4, Service as non-commissioned officers. r 
ae ion comatiet pay. ee 


Pag i 
' Examples. ea App. X. 
Pensions for wounds, for gallant conduct, for injuries. _ Royal Military 
Temporary pensions : When issued—Period—Qualifications—Rate. College. 


Gratuities in lieu of pensions. 

Pension on reduction of Establishment. 

Forfeiture of pension by pensioner. 

General regulations. 

Purchased and free discharges—Scale of payment for Cavalry and 
Infantry. 

Supply and transport. 

Supply during peace—Food—Quarters—Medical Attendance—Equip- 
ment—Clothing —Necessaries. 

Supply on board ship. ; 

Transport during peace—Army Service Corps. 

Supply in time of war—Different plans adopted —Examples. 

Transport in time of war—Expansion of Army Service Corps—EKxample. 

Supply of food to British and Native troops in India—Commissariat 
and Ordnance Department—Transport for moveable columns, 


Text-Books :—Queen’s Regulations. 
Elements of Military Administration and Law 
(Boughey). 


Riding. 
Preparatory instruction in position, and in ae | 


and dismounting with and without stirrups. Mile) svcteuas laid: 
Single ride. 7 


Double ride. : down in the 


Leaping in school and in open manége. | oo ee 
Sword exercise. B : 


In accordance with 


Gymnastics. - 
As laid down in Regulations. 


Infantry Drill and Field Exercise. 


Field Battery Exercise. 
With Drag Ropes. 


Description and parts of gun and carriage. 
Loading and firing. 

Limbering and unlimbering. 

Dismounting gun and carriage. 
Formations of line and column. __' 
Firing with blank ammunition. 


(Signed) D, A, CAMERON, - 
Lieutenant-General, Governor, R.M.C. 
Royal Military College, . 
1st September 1875. 


APPENDIX XI. 


List or EXAMINERS. 


Mathematics - The Rey. Canon Heaviside Me A. 
The Rev. Canon Griffin, M.A. 
*R. Kalley Miller, Esq., M.A. 
Classics 4 = The Rey. O. Gordon, B.D. 
4 *The Rev. T, Vere Bayne, M.A. 
English and History - W. Stebbing, Esq., M.A. _ 


French ~~ - + Monsieur A. Hamonet. 
*Monsieur A. de Charente. 
*Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 


_ Hindustani - . Cotton Mather, Esq. 


German = wt} The Rey. C. Schéll, Phil. Dr. 
_ *The Rey. A. Walbaum, D.D. 


Experimental Sciences _ Professor G. D. Liveing, M.A. 
*Dr. H. M. Noad, F.R.S. 
*Professor G. C. Foster, F.R.S. 


Natural Sciences - ‘= Professor J. Morris, F.G.S. 
H. W. Bristow, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Military Drawing bcs ae Major-General H. Scott, C.B., R.E. | 
veying = - *Major E. H. Courtney, R.E. 


~Free-hand Drawing - - The Rey. W. Kingsley, B.D. 
G, R. Redgrave, Esq. 
Mechanics and Steam Engine- The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D. 


Military History -  _ - Capt. F. C. H. Clarke, R. A. 
*Lt. Col. R. Home, C.B., R.E. 


Fortification. - -- =) Col:G: Graham, ‘V.C., C.B.,B.E. 
Col. C. S. Hutchinson, R.E. 


Fortification and Field ee *Col. J. J. Wilson, R.E. 
neering. 


Military Administration _- Major M, Petrie. 


Artillery - - Major A. Ford, R.A. 
. *Major J. P. Morgan, R.A. 


Artillery Exercises Major J. F. Betty, R.A. 


Tactics ? *Col. E. Wood, V.C.,C.B. 
: *Col. F. Middleton: 


Physics Professor G. G. Stokes. 
Military Law Major-General J. H. Laye. 
Gymnastics Col. F. Hammersley. 
Reconnaissance *Col. F. Middleton. 


* Appointed since the date of the last Report 


/ 
/ i 
‘ 


List of Prorgssors and Masters who have been appointed to the 


Apprenpix XII. 


several Military Colleges since the date of the last Report. 


iL 


App. XII. 


Professors and 
Masters. 


When 


sath ated: Professors, Masters, &c. Name. College. Remarks. 
18th Mar. 1873 - Sree or in Fortifica- | Capt. E. M. Lloyd, R.E. | R.M. Academy. 
ion 
» » Temporary Instructor 
in Fortification. a J. Gore - Seiad 
ist Nov. ,, Instructor in Fortifica- EK. e 
tion. 
19th Mar. ,, Instructor in Mathe- | H. Hart, Esq. >= .° ” 
matics. 
ig s 3 E. F. 8. Tylecote, Esq. - 9 
1st April ,, Temporary Instructor 
in Artillery. } Capt. R. Walker, R.A. - me 
lst July ,, Instructor in Artillery 
” » Temporary Instructor | Capt. H.Geary, R.A. - * 
in Artillery. 
» » Instructor in Military Capt. F. Roberts, R.A. - 
Drawing. 
1st Sept. ,, Instructor in Tactics -| Capt. M. W. E. Gosset, | R. M. College 
54th Foot, 
” » Instructor in Fortifi- oe R. H. Williams, = 
cation. He 
4th Sept. ,, Instructor in Tactics, &c. ven F. H, W. Milner, Ps 
ist Nov. ,,- Professor of Military | Lt.-Col. W. D. Marsh, | R.M. Academy 
Drawing. »E. 
” » Professor of Artillery - | Lt.-Col. F. Close, R.A. >. 
”» ” ge ont fee 
ortification A 
1st April, 1875- | Instructor in Fortifi- (| Lieut. J. W. Savage, R.E. ” 
cation. 
16th Jan. 1874- | Professor of Military | Capt. E. Clayton, R.A. - is 
History. 
28th Mar. ,, Professor of Military it. 4Col. G. D. Barker, | Staff College. 
Art and History. -—— 64th Foot. 
33 si Professor of Military Ad- | Major Clifford Parsons, 55 
ministration and Law. 3rd Foot. 
30th Mar. ,, fate in Military | Capt. 1. Fraser, R.E. - | R.M. Academy. 
*14th July ,, Professor of Military| Lt.-Col. 8. B. Farrell, | Staff College. 
Topography. .E, : 
. ae ne Professor of Fortification | Lt.-Col. H. Schaw, R.E. = 
nd Artillery. 
*18th Aug. ,, Professor of Geology - | T.R. Jones, Esq., F.R.S., 5 
E.G.S. 
Ist Aug. ,, Professor of Mathematics] W. D. Niven, Esq., M.A., |Advanced Class. 
1st Oct. ,, Lecturer on Practical | H. W. Jones, Esq. . 5 
; Mechanics. Ps 
11th Feb, 1875 - Instructor in Surveying Capt A.B. Tulloch, 69th | R. M. College. 
» » a _ Capt. H. C. Sitwell, 91st ms 
-| Foot. 
V—X—r_e——e—— — — — ——— ee SESS 
‘ * Re-appointed, 
88587. F 


When 
appointed, 


1th Feb. 1875 = 


19th Feb. ,, 


Ist Mar. ,, 
24th May ,, 


26th May ,, 
18th Sept, ,, 


28rd Sept. ,, 


| Instructor in Surveying 


Professors, Masters, &c. 


Instructor in Fortifi-' 
eation. 


Instructor in Fortifi- 


cation. 
Instructor in Tactics, &c. 


Instructor in Fortifica- 
ion. 


Instructor in Tactics, &c. 

Instructor in Surveying 

Chaplain and, Classical 
Instructor, 


Professor of Artillery - 
Professor of Tactics, &c. - 


Instructor in Surveying 
Instructor in Tactics = 


Instructor in Military 
Drawing. 


spe pe 4 Instructor 
in 


ortification. 


Name. 


Capt. B. O. Seton, R.H. « 
Capt. W. F. Gatacre, 
77th Foot. “7 


Capt. H. Cautley, RE. - 


Lieut. 8. C. Pratt, R.A. 


Lieut. W. B. Hurst, R.E.| 


Lieut. N. L. Walford, 
RA. 


Lieut. A. M. de la Voye, 
56th Foot. 


Rey. J.Bond, M.A. - 


Capt. J. Sladen, R.A. - 


Capt. J. Boughey, 62nd 
oot. 


Capt. H. E. Gaulter, 
87th Foot. 


“Major F.8: Russell, 14th 


ussars. 
Lieut, R, 0. I, Hildyard, 
suet dyard, 


Lieut. W. G. Ross, R.E. 


Perse 


R. M. College. 


” 


R.M. Academy. 


2 


R. M. College. 


R.M, Academy. 
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Report by Alexander Redgrave, Esq. 
Report by Robert Baker, Ksq., ditto 


JOINT REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES 


for the Half-year ending 31st October 1875. 


Factory I nspector’s Office, 
Home Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., 5 February 1876. 


SIR, 
We have the honour to forward herewith eur separate 


Reports for the half-year ended the 31st October last. 


We are, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


ALEX. REDGRAVE. 


Rost. BAKER. 


To the Right Hon. 
The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, 
ke. ke. ke. 
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Joint Appendia. | [31st Oct. 


Jot APPENDIX No. 1. 


GENERAL AgsTRAcT showing the total Number of Accidents 
reported to the Inspectors of Factories during the Six Months 
ended 3lst October 1875, pursuant to the 7th section of the 
“Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,” (which came into opera- 
tion 22d August. 1871,) and which provides, That the only 
accidents to be reported are the following ; namely, 

“(a.) Any accident which causes loss of life to any person 

employed in the factory; and 

“(6.) Any accident which causes bodily injury to any person 

employed in the factory, and is produced by machinéry 
or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 
is of such a nature as to prevent the person injured by 
it from returning to his work in the factory within 
forty-eight hours after the occurrence of the accident.” 


or foot 


Adults, | LOURS | Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. 
: 
M: | F. | M. | F.| M. | B.| M. | F. |M.&F. 
Causing death - = _- {1138 5} 34) 4) 8 |. 1 | 155) 10-] 165 
Amputation ofrighthand orarm| 13} 2) 8] 1| 6] -—]| 27) 81 380 
Amputation of left hand orarm | 7 | 38) 5) 3) 1] —]| 13! 6] 19 
Amputation of part of right hand | 71 | 28} 47] 44) 20 | 11 | 188] 83 | 221 
Amputation of part of left hand | 76 | 22} 50} 27/16 | 9 | 142] 58 | 200 
Amputation of any pe ie 9 |e pa) le eae) 7 gee 
ae of Gabe or Dene ig 63 | 2] 50| 6101 —| 1981 8 | 191 
Fracture of hand or foot =P 62)|laiselelad, 7. 4 | 105) 88 | 148 
Injuries to head and face - |141 | 27) 34) 23] 14 | 4 | 189] 54 | 243 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuries not enumerated + |871 |225| 593/239|143 | 65 |1607/529 |2136 
above - - - 
1426/331} 867/364/225 | 94 |2518)789 |3307 


Total number reported = - 
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MARY of the Total Number of Informations and Convictions, or other results, with the Amount 
of Penalties inflicted and Costs, in the Districts of the Two Inspectors, during the Six Months 
ended the 31st of October 1875. 
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Wy 3 Result. Penalties imposed. 
=I . 
a Rly are Ee 
DESCRIPTION OF Ba FS gee ¢ z zi. Sl 
OFFENCE. 86/8 levalelos Slag 2! | sie 
SE) 2 | eSels|oa sss 4 5 | [3/3 
Ha) & (Sed S.82 218981 113811 Plelelslale 
= wae oy 2 . e | of os] oe] ool oe 
A |S |e g|4\S5 aE" GIN S| 4/a/4|4|4| 3 S/4/S[=8 (45 
Brought forward  - /455 294 | 186 |4| 4)-| - |17|/-|1/24)-|15/2/1/21)2)1\21)/4]1| 4 Ea 
Employing children, young | 
persons, and women after 
four o’clock on Saturday | 77 | 55 18 }4) -|-| - |-|=|=)11)-[19)-}-|19) -|2)-|-}-/=/12 
Hmploying children, young | | 
persons, and women ille- : 
gally on Saturday -| 2] 2) — J-] ~ J-] -J- Se ratelelis -|-|)-|-/-)-|]-|=;-] 2 
Employing children, young 
persons, and women 
during meal hours -| 4] 4) — J-}] = }-] -J-/-]-|-]|-|-]-|-]-|-|-|-|-|-|-| 4 
Employing females under 
16 and boys under 10 years . 
of age in brickworks - | 68 | 59 6{-] -|-} -—j{8}-|-|4)-|4)-]-|/3)-/-]7)/-|-}- (24 
Parents employing or 
conniving at the illegal 
employment of their chil- : 
dren (during the night)- | 7] 4 8 i-| -—jJ-| -J}-j)-|-|-]-l-l-|-|4}-|-|-|-]-|-|- 
Parents _ employing or | 
conniving at the illegal 
employment of their | - 
children | - - - |103 | 73 14 )2| -/1) 6 |7!-|5-:13/1]8)-)| -|27|-|-|9|-]-|-|10 
Parents neglecting to cause 
their children to attend 
school - - - |108 | 76 26 |-| -—|-| - |6|5)6/13}-|4]-|-|30)-|-|6)-|-|-|12 
Neglecting to give notice of 
accident to the certify- 
ing surgeon - -| 2) 2) — J-} -]-| -|-|)-l-!-]-]-|]-]-}-|]-|-]-]-]-]-]- 
Not keeping arepister! (=) 0) Wy c= a a eae ee i eh cee ee 
Not lime, washing as re- | | 
quired by law = - 2} 2) = fa) =J=] =) FI =|- lI Fl ee alee 
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Sub-Inspector in the ex- 
ecution of his office -/10} 1 6}1) - a Sa tes Sm Seale tS ian 
Total. - —- |838 |572 | 209 |11) 4 {1} 6 [35 5 {12 66/1 50/2) 1 loc) 2} 3/49] 4/114 Ss 
| { 11 | 


The total amount of fines inflicted £460 7s, 11d. The total amount of costs, £399 17s. 0d, 
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Rerorr of Atexanper Reperave, Esq., Inspector of 
Factories, for the six months ended 31st October 1875. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
New Home Office Buildings, 
Whitehall, 30th December 1875. 
In laying before you my forty-sixth report, I have - 
the pleasure of repeating the satisfaction which we continue 
to derive from the cordiality with which the regulations of 
the Factory and Workshop Acts are observed. 

In seyeral of my former reports I have alluded to the 
difficulties which surround the administration of the educa- 
tional clauses of the Factory and Workshops Acts, but 
I have always looked to the assimilation of the regulations 
of the several Acts now in force as providing a solution 
of most of the discrepancies, and a tolerably clear stage 
for the future. 

The labours of the Factory and Workshops Commission 
will doubtless do much, and will relieve the Factory Code 
from the anomalies which now exist, and place the com- 
petition for the labour of children and young persons upon 
a more satisfactory basis than heretofore; but we as 
Inspectors wili I fear still have for some time to come, 
as we have been endeavouring to do for some years past, to 
endeavour to reconcile the irreconcileable, and to induce 
people to be satisfied with unequal laws and restrictions. 

The difficulties which are now before us are those connected 
with the attendance of children at school. I pass by those 
which I assume will come under the cognizance of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts Commissioners, and reach 
on to those which are just now appearing on the horizon. 

The following is the present state of things in my 
district :— 

The Agricultural Children’s Act is practically inoperative. 

In many of the agricultural districts handicrafts are 
carried on, and children when employed in them attend 
school under the Workshops Acts more or less regularly, 
but when they go upon the land they are free from any 
educational obligations. 

In some localities school-boards exist, but are quiescent. 

Tn some localities school-boards, having taken compulsory 
powers, are active. 
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In some places school-boards have taken both permissive 
and compulsory powers. 

In some places the school-boards have adopted very 
stringent and sweeping powers. 

It is impossible for me, haying the supervision of 
one half of the Kingdom, and seeing the effects of these 
different regulations, not to bring thém to your notice, as 

illustrating the varying circumstances which attach them- 
~ selves to every new movement, and which rise up notwith- 
standing all our efforts to smooth the way of introducing 
new and necessary restrictions. 

In all districts. bordering upon those localities where 
children are employed upon the land, it is really impos- 
sible to satisfy the poor widow—for instance—struggling at 
straw-plaiting that it is right for her to be compelled to 
send her child to school in order to earn its 1s. or 1s. 6d.a 
week, while her neighbour’s child, earning more upon the 
land, does not go to school at all. . 

It has been our endeavour to administer the law with 
the acquiescence of those interested. We know that in 
a vast number of such cases as that I have named, if we 
summon the offender he or she cannot pay a fine, let alone 
the costs, and must go to prison if convicted. This is a 
penalty of so serious a nature that I hesitate to subject to 
it persons erring from ignorance and a sense of being 
oppressed by a partial law. The return presented to 
Parliament of the proceedings taken in the counties in 
regard to the Agricultural Children’s Act, and recently issued, 
shews what little likelihood there is of an administration of 
thig Act in its present form, and it is still a stumbling block 
to our furthering the great work of education in many 
localities. 

Then there are many places in which  school-boards 
exist, provide school-rooms, and there rest contented, - 
frequently calling upon us to visit the locality, and hoping 
that they may make use of our influence upon children 
employed in workshops so as to promote attendance at 
school of all other children, without any further effort on 
their part. * 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Wood reports to me a visit to such a 
locality ; he says,—— 


“ T pointed out to the vicar, that a year ago, when the school- 
board was first founded and the people thought the law would 
be in force, I found only one child in the village attending school 
irregularly, I then voluntarily stood aside to allow the school- 
board to assert itself, and I had not visited the village for a long 
time; but when the people found the school-board did not even 
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take powers to enable it to enforce atterdance, they soon took 
advantage. The vicar admitted the fact, but said he was one 
against four on the board.” 

But where school-boards are active and our respective 
regulations work together, there is little chance of escape 
for the idle and truant. 

Then there is the school-board which takes what I have 
called “permissive powers,” that is, enacting that when a 
child has reached the age of 12 years, such child shall 
be exempt altogether from the necessity to attend school. 
A Sub-Inspector recently visiting such a locality found the 
children of 12 who had been employed in workshops. freed 
from school attendance, although by the Workshops Act 
they ought to have attended school until the age of 13. 

- Here again is a partiality of administration which I know 
not how to meet. I cannot make these poor people look 
upon the Workshops Act otherwise than as tyrannical, under 
which, after having been told by the local magnates, whom they 
have always looked up to for guidance and enlightenment, 
that their children are sufficently educated, and need attend 
school no longer, a stranger in the guise of Factory 
Inspector has to tell them their children must go to school 
for another year. 

Then there are school-boards in which the byelaws lay 
down a stringent code of regulations. 

No one who is conversant with the condition of the 
state of education in many of our towns but must feel the 
necessity of great firmness and capacity to cope with 
difficulties which present themselves as soon as a school- 
board sets itself to work with vigour and determination, 
and no one can find fault with a rule which should permit 
only to the indigent any relaxation of the order that a 
child under 13 should attend school regularly twice a day, 
7.é., whenever the school is open. But here again the most 
serious anomaly presents itself: 

Dependence upon the earnings of children has two entirely 
different phases. 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire the more children a 
man has who are of an age to work in a factory, 
the more important is that man; he can obtain work 
where a childless man may apply in vain. It is no 
mark of decadence that a man sends his little boys and girls 
to work in a factory, it is rather the proper thing to be done, 
he is encouraged in it, and consequently the little children 
of respectable well-to-do parents work half-time and attend 
school half-time, 7.¢., but once a day. Ihave failed to see 
in the byelaws of some townsin the factory districts any 
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such regulation that children. should attend school twice 
a day unless the wages were necessary for the support of 
the family. There are hundreds of overlookers, spinners, 
and others earning themselves from 28s. to 40s. per week, 
their wives and daughters also earning good wages, whose 
little children are ness attendimg school but half- 
time. 

Doubtless the peice of school-boards in these places 
know the importance of child labour in the eycrations of 
a factory, and are satisfied that with half-time * attendance 
at school an efficient education is obtained, and henee the 
silence of these byelaws upon the great principle which is 
at the foundation of our system of national education, and 
should .be enunciated in every byelaw, that every parent 
shall, according to his means, provide an efficient education 
for his children. 

The contrast presented in the metropolis and in other 
towns in which the half-time system is practically unknown 
is very great. 

Here the children, I mean children under 13 whose 
labour is necessary to augment the family earnings, are 
not the children of the well-to-do parents. Parents who send 
their children to work are of the most indigent classes. 
The works in which little children are employed are of 
a class in which only the poorest and lowest of the poor 
work, as for instance lucifer match-box making, twine 
spinning, &c. As an illustration of the difficulty in 
dealing with these people, I may quote from a report 

made to me by one of the Metropolitan Sub-Inspectors, 
_ who wished to see the parents of a boy working at a twine 
spinners. He had great difficulty in tracing them; people 
of that class are not known by their names, but by some 
characteristic nick-name, and even the landlords living 
in the houses in which they resided did not know them 
by their proper name. The boy said his name was “Sam 
Collins” and gave his address, but the parent could not be 
found. The Sub-Inspector returned to the twine makers 
and after some further inquiry it turned out that the boy 
had given the name of “Sam Collins” from its being his 
nickname, assumed from admiration of a popular singer at 
a music hall, whose portrait adorned the walls of the 
neighbourhood. Armed at last with the right name, he 
went to the police station, described the people, and invoked 
the aid of the police. After a little time the police got upon 
the scent. They had found a woman “ who knew the place 
where the wife pawned.” At length they were traced to 
an address, but upon arriving there the Sub-Inspector was 
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informed that they had “hand-moved” the week before. 
Now this is a déscription which will fit nearly all these 
children under 13 who are engaged in anything like factory 
works in London, and when a parent has at last been found, 
and has been told that, provided the children go to school 
once a day, the law will be satisfied; a representative of the 
School-board may then exempt a child of more than 10 
years of age, who has passed the fifth standard, altogether 
from school attendance, or may require a child to go to’ 
school twice a day unless it has passed the third standard, 
or unless the parent has obtained the sanction of the School- 
board to dispense with one school attendance per day. 

We are constantly referred to as general redressers of 
erieyances ; and these small experiences will show what 
care 13 necessary to .explaine satisfactorily to those with 
whom we come in contact where the Factory Act. ends and 
where it begins, and to. steer clear of rocks, and to soothe 
excited feelings where we can offer nothing but the cold 
consolation of sympathy. 

A short time since my attention was called to the subject 
of lead poisoning, and to the condition of persons employed 
in whitelead works, and I requested the Metropolitan Sub- 
Inspectors to make special inquiries into the subject, so 
that we might if possible arrive at some definite conclusions 
as to the actual prevalence of danger, and surest means 
of averting it. 

I will first describe the processes carried ou in a white- 
lead works, which I will do from the report made to me 
by Mr. Henderson, Sub-Inspector for the northern, western, 
north-western, and pait of the south-western districts of 
the metropolis. He says,— _ 

“The processes in the manufacture of white-lead are few and 
simple. The raw material is received in the form of pigs of 
lead, which are melted in an open furnace. The metal is then 
cast into moulds in a form which admits of its being acted upon 
freely by the acetic acid, with which it is placed in contact in 
the next process. The acid is contained in open earthenware 
vessels, and the lead being placed in them a layer of tan bark 
is laid over it. A fresh layer of vessels containing acid and 
lead follows, and another of bark, and so on in succession until 
what is termed a “stack” is formed. 'The lead remains in this 
“stack ” exposed to the action of the acid for about eleven weeks; 
by the end of this time it is thoroughly carbonised. 

“Up to this point the processes, so far as the work-people are 
concerned, are quite innocuous. Carbonic acid gas is evolved 
from the “stack” in large quantities, but as the roof and 
sides of the building are pierced with numerous openings, no 
accumulation of this dangerous gas takes place. 
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“Tt is in removing what may now be termed the carbonate of 
lead from the “stack ” to the grinding mill, and from the grinding 
mill to the stoves or drying rooms that the work-people are 
exposed to its deleterious influence. To a partial extent they 
inhale it in the form of dust, but a is mainly absorbed into the 
system by contact. 

“The earthenware vessels in ee ‘it\is contained become 

coated with the carbonate of lead, and ais they are handled 
without gloves, the hands, arms, and dresses of the bibibiat ses 
soon get covered with it also. 

“‘ Another deleterious process in white-lead manufacturing is 
the packing of it in tins or barrels in a dry state. Where the 
manufactured lead is ground with oil and sent to market in the 
moist state the evils attending the dry packing do not arise.” ‘a 


Such being the nature of the work to be undertaken, 
the first inquiry that suggests*itself is, what is the condition ? 
of the atmosphere in which those employed in white-lead 
works are constantly occupied ? 

Messrs. Grace, of Hollybush Gardens, Bethnal Green | 
Road, have kindly enabled me to supply data to satisfy us | 
upon ‘this point. They obtained. the services of Mr. Wigner, . 
the Public Analyst for Greenwich, Plumstead, and Wool- 
wich, and I have now his report, as follows :-— 


“Tn accordance with your request I visited your works on 
the 9th instant, and took samples of the atmospheric air, in order 
to ascertain whether, from the peculiar character of your business 
as white-lead manufacturers, it was so contaminated as to be | 
likely to produce any injurious effect on the health of your 4 
workmen, 


*T took four examples :-— 
“Ist. From the open air close to your office, at the entrance 

from the Hollybush Gardens. 
‘2nd. From the gallery near the door of No. 12 stack. 
“3rd. From the gallery near the acetic acid stack. 
“4th, From the tip of No. 4 stack (then almost worked ae 


“T found as follows :— 
“The Ist contained 041 per cent. carbonic acid gas. 


“The 2nd BS “029 “ry 
“The 3rd B ‘072 s | 
“The 4th ,, "027 £ f 


“ For the purpose of comparison I analysed a sample of the 
air of Gt. Tower Street, blowing into my laboratory on the 
same evening as the samples were taken from your worl, and 
found it to contain ‘067 per cent. carbonic acid gas. 

“These results show that as far as air is conceraatl your i 
factory is healthy. It is quite impossible that such minute 
traces of carbonic acid gas as these, which do not. amount to 
one-fourth of the quantity usually found in schools or workrooms, 
can have any ill effects on your work-people.” 
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The injuries from which those employed in lead-works 
suffer arise therefore from actual contact with the lead 
itself, causing them to imbibe from it, either through the 
lungs or the stomach, those particles which eventually lay 
the seeds of paralysis. 

Very great improvements have been introduced into the 
trade of late years, reducing very much the causes which 
produced illness and disease. 

The first process, that of casting the lead into forms to 
facilitate carbonization, is frequently done by machinery, 
formerly it was done by hand. 

Formerly the corroded or carbonized lead, when taken 
from the tanpits was shaken off by women, creating clouds 
of white-lead dust, now it is thrown into a vat of water, and 
separated from the residue of the lead in a wet state. 

Formerly the earthenware pots which contained the acid, 
and in which the white-lead was formed, were not washed 
before being used, and consequently much dust was inhaled 
by those who handled them; now they are generally washed 
and brushed out in water by machinery. And beyond this, 
machinery and new methods have been introduced which 
still further reduce the necessity for exposure. 

But taking things at their best, the following evils “exist 
in the manufacture of white-lead. 

White-lead dust is let loose and is both inhaled and setiles 
upon the person and clothes of the workpeople. 

White-lead “in a moist state undergoes various manipula- 
tion by hand or machinery, and adheres to the clothes and 
persons of the workpeople. 

No general rules are laid down or carried out in white- 
lead works, All depends upon the extent of the precautions 
thought necessary by the manufacturer himself. In all, how- 
ever, hot water and soap are provided, cleanliness of hands 
enjoined, and I think~it-is-a rule that no one should be 
allowed to leave the premises unwashed. In some, gloves 
and respirators are provided. In others, caps and dresses 
for the women, and slops, canvas ‘trousers and boots for the 
men. Medicine and acid drinks are also kept on the premises 
of some works, and a surgeon provided for those who are ill, 
- full wages being paid while ill. With these varying pre- 
cautions, there is nevertheless much suffering among these 
people, and I cannot describe it better than by quoting 
their own words as taken down by Mr. Oram, Sub-In- 
spector for the East Central and Eastern portions of the 
metropolis. 

He visited a large number of persons actually suffering, 
some at their own homes, and others in the London Hos- 
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pital, the Stepney and Poplar Sick Asylum, and the Poplar 
and Whitechapel Workhouses: And their descriptions will 
show the precise manner in which they were affected, and 
thus unable us to follow‘out the processes and see in what 
way manufacturers have endeavoured to deal with an 
unhealthy occupation, and possibly . suggest some further 
amelioration which may be of service to the workpeople, 


Evipence of Sur FERGRS from Led PorsonrneG in the 
East End of London. 


Bridget,C., Poplar.—* 1 have worked off and on for twenty 
years. I did not suffer from the lead until five years since, 
when I was laid up for seven months from paralysis in the 
hand. I very seldom had a pain in my stomach before that 
time. I got over that attack of paralysis, and not having any 


way of cetting a living for myself and two children, ‘woul to. 


work again. I never worked at the stoves, but took the white 
lead from the vat to the settling vats. The lead was wet. I 
had no dress to wear, only my own old clothes. J had no 
respirator or gloves. J never worked me hers but for this 
firm. 

“Since the attack of paralysis five years since, I have had very 
slight attacks of colic, but nothing worse, until last Good Friday, 
when I had an attack which ended in paralysis again. 

“T had plenty of soap and soda and towels, and a nice wash- 
house; there is every convenience there for them. 

«T washed at dinner-time and before leaving of an evening, 
and sometimes oftener. I wore my shoes and stockings, and 
never went without. 

“Tf the hands could be kept dry it would be well, because the 
lead water gets over the hand. 

“T would not mind wearing gloves, or anything to prevent 
water penetrating.” 

Anne W., Poplar.— ‘1 worked for four'years. Have occasionally 
taken castor oil at°> home when not feeling well, but this is the 
first time I have had to stay away on account of it. 

“T had a pain in my chest on Wednesday, and thought it best 
to have some medicine at the infirmary, but it has not ‘prevented 
my moving about. 

“Thave not been at the stove above six times since I worked 
there, as they do not compel any to work there unless they 
like. 

‘“‘ T worked in the new bed in forming new stack. 

“ Sometimes the old crates are used, and dust arises from them. 


“Those from the new bed go in the cook-house to breakfast . 


at half-past 8 o’clock, having to go up to wash first, and the 
man at the engine watches each one that goes in, and if there 
is the least bit of white-lead he sends them back to wash again. 

“ The same occurs at dinner-time and tea-time. 

“In the evening we have ten minutes before the bell rings 
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to wash ourselves, but can stop as long as we like to have a 
thorough wash. 

«“ When at the stove I wore a flannel respirator and long; night- 
dress, which they give you to put on over your own clothes. 

“T always have put something over my head, and generally 
take a large handkerchief to put over my head when working at 
the stove. 

“<7 did not put the handkerchief over my head in . the new bed, 
as there was very little dust, nothing to speak of. 

“T do not think any woman would be allow ed to work 5y this 
firm with-her shoes and stockings off.” 

Ellen H., London Hospital,—“1 did not wear a respirator 
because I did not like it; the firm would have let me have one if 
I wished. 

“TI wore a smock at the stove. 

“TfI had gone to the dining room without washing, the man 
would have sent me out again. There is plenty of hot water and 
soap and everything to wash. I have worked there 18 years. 

“IT have had a pain in my bowels once in two or three years, 
which has been supposed to be caused by the lead. 

“T came here this time through pain in the bowels, but am 
suffering from rheumatism as well. I wore my shoes and stock- 
ings when at work.” 

William C., London Hospital.—“‘1 placed the earthenware pots 
which had been used before, and consequently contained white 
lead dust, into the stack, and the dust would consequently get 
about me. I did not wear a respirator or smock.. A- smock 
would be in my way. I should have an objection, as it would 
come in the way of my legs. Canvas trousers would be a great 
protection, as the dust works through the trowsers. I have 
nothing to do with taking out. 

“In another firm the pots are washed and dried in a kiln 
before being used again, which is a great protection.” 

Caroline L., Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum.—“<T was a 
new hand, ee only worked a fortnight, and never worked at: it 
before. 

“JT had to wash the cloths which they pressed the white 
lead in. 

“JT wore an over all. I. could not wear gloves to wash the 
cloths. : 

“T was not taken ill at the works, but after I went home. 

“When I went in the morning I took my breakfast to the 
woman in the cook house. 

“ T had five minutes to wash myself before preakast. 

*T went home to dinner, and before leaving washed again; the 
man at the gate would send us back if we had not. 

“We went home at half-past 5 o’clock, and washed before 
leaving.” 

Sarah A. B., Poplar and Srepie y Sick Asylum.— <1 worked 
off and on thr ee months. 

“JT worked at taking the crates from the stack and placing 
them in the trays. There was a great deal of dust in the stack. 
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They wanted me to wear a respirator, but I could not, as it was 
so hot that I could not breathe.. I had no overall, as we do not 
have them for the beds, only for the stoves. 

“We had castor oil and acid water whenever we wanted, 

“I worked six weeks before I was taken bad. 

“I took some medicine which I bought, and stayed away half 
aday. I stopped three weeks, and was. taken bad again, and 
came here. i 

* The others wore wouth-piedes in the stack, but none wore 
overalls. 

“There is nothing in the work to prevent overalls being worn 
in the beds. 

“ We did not wear any covering for the head in the beds. 

*T took my turn at the stoves, where I wore an overall and | 
a cap, but no respirator, because I could not bear it on my mouth. | 
If they catch you without a respirator they sack you for it. I ; 
would not wear that piece over my mouth, I know. 

“ We had breakfast at 9 o’clock, and they watched us to see 
that we washed before going into the dining room. When I q 
brought my breakfast I put it in the dining room to be taken | 
care of. At dinner-time I had to wash as well, and was allowed 
no dinner if we did not wash ourselves. 

‘You can cook your dinner there if you want to cook it. : 

“We stopped half-hour for tea, and were made to wash in 
the same way, and before we came home at nights. We should 
be stopped at the gate and sent back if we had not washed | 
before leaving”. | 

Jane Q., Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum—*“I worked off | 

| 
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and on two years. I worked in the stove emptying and filling, 
and also on the ‘ pick-a-back.’ 

“When at the stoves | wore nightgown, cap, and leather gloves, 
but no respirator. I used sometimes to tie my handkerchief ia 
over my mouth, but any person could have had a respirator who 
wished. 

“T got 1s, 10d. per day. 

“T used to come home to breakfast, and washed at the works 
before I left. I went home to dinner, and washed before | went 
home. 

‘‘ We had no tea-time, but had five minutes before the bell rings 
to wash before leaving in the evening. 

‘*« After emptying the stove we were allowed time to wash our- 
selves whilst the planks were settling. 

“TI had worked about two months when I had an attack of colic. / 
I went to the parish and had medicine, and was sent here. 

“ After three months I returned to the lead, and worked about 
nine weeks, and had another attack. | 

“ About six months since I went to work again, and was taken 
ill about a month ago.’ : 

Mary W., Poplar and Bromley ‘Beek Asylum—“T worked © | 
from Wviitende to November. I had an attack of colic in | 
November, and was sent to the Sick Asylum. It was a severe . 
attack, and I remained it the Asylum four months. TIT left the 
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Asylum on the 19th March, and went to work again a- fortnight 
after Easter. 

“T took my turn in the stove, in the run, and in emptying 
from the pans into the tins and casks. . 

“Jn throwing into the tins you have to go with a bang, and 
reach over; consequently catch more dust than when it is placed 
in casks. This packing is the most dusty part. 

“ We used to wear short pinafores that just came across the 
arms and only part way over the dress, so they did not cover 
us all over. There were no respirators for the women, only 
for the men who were packing the casks. 

“There was as much dust caused by the women packing in the. 
tins as by the men packing the casks. 

“We had no caps for the hair, only our own handkerchiefs if 
we liked to use them. 

“T wore my shoes and stockings. 

“T had 2s. a day, and 1d. per day for half-pint beer. They 
used to have 10s. per week until lately.” ‘ 


From the inquiries which have been made, it is clear that 
strong objections are made to two most important precau- 
tions by the workpeople themselves,—the use of gloves and 
of the respirator, or the “ muzzle” as the workpeople call 
the respirator. . 

Gloves are objected to by the workpeople on the ground 
that they cannot handle the implements freely, and that they 
cause so great heat as to be a hindrance to them in their 
work, 

J cannot. give much weight to this objection. In many 
works gloves are worn in operations in which their use is 
desirable; and Mr. Sub-Inspector J. A. Redgrave informs 
me that upon visiting a very large establishment he found 
every workman wearing gloves. It was the rule of the 
establishment, was insisted upon, and was observed. As a 
contrast, he reports visiting on the same day another 
establishment, in which no precautions existed but a trough 
of hot water and supply of soap. He saw a man shovelling 
the fine powder of lead into a hopper, but the manufacturer 
pointed out how carefully the man used his spade, so as not 
to cause the fine dust to rise. With a respirator the work 
would have been done in half the time, and _ possibly 

was accelerated when their backs were turned. At this 
place too, where a man is said to be stationed at the outer 
gate to see that the people are washed before they go out, 
the Sub-Inspector saw a woman go out, covered on the 
hands, face, hair, and clothes with white lead; and the 
sanitary guardian explained that the woman was not 
gone for good, but only to fetch some beer, which when 
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consumed in the works would of course carry with it no | 
inconsiderable quantity of lead dust into the stomach. 
There does not appear to be a really reasonable objection 
to the use of a respirator, although a variety of difficulties 
are suggested. ae 

I quote the opinions of many of the persons examined. 
“ Have no respirator. Do not know why.” “A woman 
“«* had a handkerchief over her mouth and found it an adyan- 
“ tage.” Another woman, “I should not inhale all the 
dust if I wore a respirator, but I can work better without 
* one I fancy.” Another woman, “I have no respirator, [ 
“ could not keep it on.” Another, “‘I cannot bear a respi- 
“ yator in the warm weather.” Again, “I should like to 
wear a respirator if the manager would give me one.”. 
Again another opinion, “I used to wear a respirator, but 
‘* the people threw them about, not caring for them.” 
“ Could not wear a respirator.” “ Don’t care about a respi- 
“ rator, thank you all the same.” 

Upon a second visit paid to one establishment, Mr. Oram 
made inquiries of a number of men. One said, “I have 
“ never worn a respirator before to-day.” Another said, “ The 
“* heat of the flannel makes it difficult :to breathe. I would 
** rather be without it than with it. The heat caused by 
“* the respirator makes you giddy. I consider having it on 
“ a punishment.” Another said, “The respirator is very 
“ warm. I did not want to wear it this morning, but the 
“ manager said I must.” Another, “The respirators are 
“ so warm they make you sweat awful. I did not wish to 
“ wear it, but the manager ordered me to do so, and said I 
-“ should have no money for my work if I did not.” 

The result of my inquiries shows that there is considerable 
danger to health in white-lead works; that in works in 
which full precautions are provided and their use insisted 
upon, ill-health and disease are reduced to a minimum, and 
that sufficient attention is not paid by manufacturers, who 
offer employment to workpeople, to free that employment 
from the serious evils which carelessness and ignorance are 
sure to entail. 

I do not think it is sufficient for an employer to say that 
the operatives who come to him accept the work’ with its 
consequences. Is he justified in placing men and women 
in jeopardy without providing and insisting upon the 
adoption of some sufficient precautions? The people 
employed in these works are all adults; the women 
especially are of the very poorest class, and loss of employ- 
ment through sickness means deprivation of sustenance to 
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a whole family, which has then to be supplied by the 
relieving officer. But the ground taken by some of the 
manufacturers in this ‘trade is the proper and humane one—to 
do all that is possible to make their work innocuous as a 
duty undertaken voluntarily, although it entails trouble and 
saddles them with expense. 

I think, therefore, that the following rules should be 
carried out in all white-lead works :— 

Clothes, gloves, and caps should be provided, to be worn 

only in the works ; 

Waterproof boots to be provided for those working with 

the moist white-lead ; 

Respirators to be provided for those working with the 

dry white-lead ; 

~ None to be allowed to leave the works unwashed or in 

the factory dress ; 

And that the manufacturer should be empowered to make 

special rules which should render any of his workpeople 
amenable to law for disregarding them, 

When we see how soon a fatal consequence may ensue 
from utter inattention to simple precautions, we may feel 
justified in making some apparently stringent regulations, 
which, as they are carried out in some establishments, can 
be observed in all. 

Not long ago, a woman died after a very short employ- 
ment in a white-lead factory. The account reported in the 
newspapers was as follows :— 


White-lead Poisoning. 


“Dr. Hardwicke held an inquest last evening at the Sun 
_ Tavern, Gray’s Inn Road, on the body of Mary Ann Wilson, 
aged 29, of 13, Bell Court, Brooke Street, Holborn. About four 
weeks ago the deceased went to work at a white-lead factory. 
After being there two or three days she felt the effects of lead- 
poisoning, which turned her lips blue. On Tuesday she was 
found lying on the floor in a dying state, and her neighbours sent 
to the parochial officers, who instantly removed her to the work- 
house infirmary. She was examined by Dr. Norton, the medical 
officer, who found she was in convulsions, and that her mouth 
and gums exhibited marks of lead poisoning. She died the next 
day from congestion of the brain and disease of the chest organs, 
consequent on the evil effects of her employment. The coroner 
remarked that notwithstanding the dangers appertaining to 
working in a white-lead factory, the persons so engaged could by 
careful living and cleanliness materially assist to counteract the 
evil effects of the poisonous substance they dealt with. He would 
advise all so engaged to drink diluted sulphuric acid, which would 
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counteract the action of the poison. A verdict in accordance 
with the circumstances was returned.” 


From inquiries which were made by the Sub-Inspector, ~ 


it appeared that her illness was unknown to the manufac- 
turers, and that, as is commonly the case with the women 
employed in white-lead works, she was dissipated, and of 
very dirty habits. ray N ot RNY 

Who knows what effect an insistence upon cleanliness 
and the provision of suitable working overclothes might 
have had in this case ? 

But the manufacture of white-lead is not the only occu- 
pation which entails sad consequences upon its victims. 

Trades in which mercury is used ought to be under much 
the same regulations as white-lead works. 

In the silvering of looking-glasses by quicksilver there 
is the same danger to health from the insidious metal 
getting by contact into the system, and precisely the same 
means might be adopted to render those engaged in this 
trade actually free from any danger. But beyond the 
provision of water for the purposes of ablution, absolutely 
no provision is made by the manufacturers for preventing 
disease. 

In this trade there is, however, a competitive process, 
which is innocuous, and which I trust to see entirely 
supersede the old process. It is that of silvering with 
silver by the aid of nitric acid, called “the patent process.” 
If the public would ask for mirrors not silvered by quick- 
silver they would be the means of rescuing many a poor 
“operative from the loss of health and employment. 

Again, there is no sight more painful perhaps than a visit 
to a workshep for the cutting and preparing of mill-stones. 

The stones are chiefly imported from France in blocks 
of various sizes and shapes. These irregular blocks are 
cemented together so as to form circular stones of various 
sizes, and then the surface of the stones has to be cut by 
the chisel and hammer to the surface required. 

In a shop of this kind are to be seen-men in every stage 
of suffering. The robust young countryman, attracted by 
good wages, thinking probably that he may be able to 
weather the storm; then he who was robust but is now 
pale and harassed by cough; then through the various 
phases up to the shrunken, hectic invalid, whose frail body 
is actually wrenched by that cruel cough, and as to whom 
we are told, “ Oh! he won’t last above two months.” 

The compulsory use of a respirator would reduce, if not 
prevent, this harrowing picture, and I cannot help feeling 
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what an amount of suffering I might be the instrument of 
mitigating had I but the function of asking you, Sir, under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, to insist upon 
suitable and simple regulations, so as to control these fearful 
and dangerous employments. 

I have, &c., 


ALEXR. RMDGRAVE. 
The Right Honourable the 


Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 


Apprenpix No. 1. 


Report or Daniet WaLKER, Esq., Assistant Inspector of 
Factories. _ 


SIR, Dundee, December 1875. 

I nave the honour to inform you that for the last 
six months my time has been occupied in visiting factories 
and workshops, in correspondence, and attending to the 
other duties of the department. 


Education of Half-timers. 


As considerable misapprehension exists in many parts 
of Scotland as to the nature and extent of the education 
which may be acquired by half-time children attending 
school forenoon or afternoon, three hours a day, I subjoin 
a copy of report by the Rector of the Montrose Academy 
of his examination of the school in connexion with the large 
Flax Spinning Factory of Messrs. J. and G. Paton, Chapel 
Works, Montrose. The examination was made at the 
request of the Montrose School Board, to whom the report 
is addressed. 


“T have found the duty of examining the ‘half-timers’ con- 
siderably less onerous than you or I anticipated. ‘Those of them 
employed at the Union Works have not been examined by me 
at all, because I found, on calling upon Mr. Aberdein, that he 
did not recognise any right on the part of the school board to 
intermeddle in the matter. 

“Then the boys who are ‘half-timers’ at the Chapel Works, 
90 in number, are sent to St. John’s School, where they are 
examined and reported on, along with the other pupils, by the 
government inspector ; and therefore my duty has been confined 
to the examination of the girls employed at the Chapel Works. 
Mr. Paton, I may here state, quite approved of the action of the 
board in this matter, and was wishful to afford every facility for 
carrying it out. 

“There are 85 girls ‘half-timers,’ and they are taught in a 
school attached to the works. The room seemed to me large 
enough, and suitable for its purpose, but another much more 
commodious school-room is about to be erected. Half of these 
girls are taught three hours in the forenoon, and the other half 
two hours and a half in ‘the afternoon, alternating every month.* 


* An imadvertence. The manager was not aware that, by the new Act, 
children cannot be legally employed in textile factories on two Saturdays in 
succession, 
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They are divided into five classes. These I examined in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic, and (the oldest class) in geography. 

“The reading of most of them was very fair, and of a con- 
siderable number was good. They showed too, in general, that 
they had a fair understanding of what they were reading about. 

“In spelling they were remarkably accurate. The oldest 
class, 20 in number, wrote two sentences to my dictation; 11 of 
them were faultless, and of the rest no one had more than two 
errors. 

“In arithmetic most of them could work correctly sums in the 
simple rules, and eight of the more advanced did sums in the 
compound rules. Ot the three sums given in the latter, seven 
of the eight were correct in the first, and six in the second and 
third. 

“In geography the oldest class showed a fair knowledge of 
the map of Scotland. 

In penmanship there were presented specimens at every stage, 
from initial strokes to what might fairly be called good writing 
in some six or eight. 

“ Altogether I had much cause to be satisfied with the results 
I witnessed. The girls are evidently taught carefully and intel- 
ligently. The education they get is sound and substantial, as 
far as it goes, and it goes farther than I had deemed possible in 
connection with the ‘half-time’ system. I should not omit to 
add that the order and discipline maintained in the school seemed 
to me all that could be desired.” 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to mention here that 
I have recently consulted several teachers of great ex- 
perience, and whose opinions upon the question I consider 
of much value, as to the comparative advantages of the two 
systems of education prescribed by the Factory Acts, viz.:— 

Ist. Attending school forenoon or afternoon, three hours 

a day; or 
2nd. Attending school five hours on alternate days, five 
days a fortnight ; 
and the result is that, without exception, they concur in 
the opinion that a daily attendance is decidedly the better 
for the children. 


Flax Wet Spinning Mills, 


I have frequently called your attention to the condition 
of flax wet spinning mills, in particular to the absence of 
the necessary precautions for protecting the workers from 
the escape of steam by the hot water troughs, as well as ° 
by the spray thrown off the revolving spindles. In Capt. 
Bateman’s report for the week ended 4th August last there 
occurs the following note of his visit to Messrs. Brown, 
Brothers, flax wet spinnning mill, at Gildersome, near 
Leeds:— The preparing room wonderfully free from dust, 
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“and the steam in the wet spinning room reduced to a 


* minimum. I have seen many of the mills in the north 
“ of Ireland. I do not remember any where the dust 
“ was so well got rid of.’ Capt. Batemen might have 
added that the temperature of the wet spinning room 
generally. ranges from 62° to 66° in cold weather, and 
rarely exceeds 70°, the room being almost free from 
steam, and the floor dry and clean, whereas in many 
similar factories throughout the country the temperature 
is generally above 80°, the rooms full of steam, the floors 
wet and dirty, and the clothes of ‘the workpeople (prin- 
cipally young girls and women) quite damp from condensed 
steam and spray thrown off the spindles. Upon former 
occasions I have been indebted to Mr. Jonas Brown, of 
the firm of Messrs. Brown, Brothers, above mentioned, for 
explaining the means he had successfully adopted to remedy 
these evils, and for showing that while they conduced very 
much to the health and comfort of the workpeople, they 
could be carried out at comparatively little expense, and 
with pecuniary advantage to the mill-owner, in causing the 
machinery to run more easily, thus lessening wear and 
tear both of machinery and of the driving-belts and spindle 
bands. Another advantage of Mr. Brown’s plan is that the 
atmosphere of his spinning room, being quite dry and free 
from dust, the oil does not clog, the frames are kept cleaner, 
the risk of fire is much reduced, and thus he can run his ma- 
chinery at a greater speed than can be attained in dusty mills, 
where the lubricating oils become clogged with dust, and the 
driving-belts and spindle bands saturated with condensed 
steam, not only to the injury of the belts themselves, but to 
loss in reduced driving power. In addition, Mr. Brown was 
good enough to allow me to state that his mill would be open 
to the inspection of mill-owners or others who might desire 
to make themselves acquainted with the improvements he 
had adopted, and 1 know that several mill-owners availed 
themselves of this permission, and introduced into their own 
mills the improvements which they found working so advan- 
tageously at Gildersome. 

Much has been said of late of the unhealthiness of work- 
ing in textile factories, but I am persuaded that the persons 
* so employed enjoy as good health as the majority of those 
engaged in indoor labour. I would always except, how- 
ever, ill regulated flax wet spinning mills, the employment in 
which I consider to be very injurious, decidedly the worst 
connected with our manufacturing system, and for which 
there is no excuse, as while their objectionable state admits 
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of cheap and easy remedy, that remedy is fraught with 
pecuniary advantage to the mill owner. 


Employers sharing Profits with their Workpeople. 


I was lately made aware of an excellent arrangement 
which has for some time existed between a mercantile firm 
of high standing in Dundee, and a class of their workpeople 
who, besides being paid the usual rate of wages, are allowed 
a small share of the profits of the department in which 
they are employed, thus entitling them to a bonus of a 
pound or two, or several pounds, dependent on results, at the 
end of the year. The arrangement is very popular with the 
workpeople, who are thus induced to bestow the greatest 
care and diligence in the performance of their work, looking 
upon it as in a measure belonging to themselves; and, 
without any suggestion of their employers, but entirely of 
their own accord, these workpeople have ceased to be 
members of any trades union, lest thereby they should be 
subjected to interference as regards hours of work, rate of 
wages, &c., &c. Another consequence of this arrangement 
is that each man watches his fellow, lest he should make a 
mistake, and so diminish the annual dividend. I am induced 
to mention the above circumstance, not as being itself of 
much consequence, but as showing the advantages which 
result from the cultivation of a good understanding between 
employers and employed; and also in the hope that. other 
employers may follow the excellent example of the firm to 

which I have referred. 


State of Trade. 


In visiting the north of England lately, I was sorry to find 
great depression in all the principal trades. I refer to iron 
manufacturers, ship builders, iron founders, engineers, &c. ; 
and it seemed the general impression that, in these industries 
greater dullness had not been experienced for many’ years. 
Many persons had been thrown out of employment, several 
large works almost at a stand-still, and the approaching 
winter looked forward to as, in all respects, a most trying 
one for the working classes. 

The tweed trade in the south and other parts of Scotland 
was in a satisfactory state, and all the workpeople fully 
.. employed. 

In this, the Dundee district, the flax trade is in a very 
unsatisfactory state, owing to the great scarcity and conse- 
quent high price of the raw material. Manufacturers and 
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spinners find it impossible to get corresponding prices for 
their goods and yarns, and a great deal of machinery is 
being stopped in this county and in Fife, and several firms in 
a neighbouring town have given notice of a reduction of time 
to 38 hours a week. } 

The jute trade still continues unsatisfactory and very 
unprofitable. The Calcutta mill-owners are underselling 
our manufacturers in many of the principal markets, and 
complaints are consequently increasing. 

Tam indebted to Mr. Osborn for the following letter as 
to the state of Trade in Rochdale :— 


“Dear Sir, Rochdale, December 17th, 1875. 
“During the past year the textile industries of these 
districts have been fairly prosperous ; wages good, employment 

constant, and the supply of workers hardly equal to the demand. 

“Rochdale, as you are aware, possesses this advantage over 
towns of a single industry, that it has besides its cotton and 
woollen manufactures, a large and rapidly expanding machine 
trade, which entails an increasing number of intelligent artizans, 
whose children are a valuable addition to those available for 
factory work. It is noteworthy also, that families continue to 
come in from Cornwall and the Eastern counties, to the increase 
of their earnings and marked improvement of their physique 
when acclimatised. It is likewise curious to observe there is less 
‘mobilization’ among the Irish section of the population than 
formerly, when families rarely remained in a town after they had 
learned the work of a mill, but passed on to America. Their 
greater permanence will give their children a better chance of 
education. 

“The conditions of the woollen manufactures of the neighbour- 
hood have varied little in the year. Carried on by well-known 
firms of long established connection, the steady value of wools, 
and the system of business which prevails, tend to form an 
industry which, though conducted with energy and enterprise, is 
not easily tempted upon the thin ice of speculative trade. 

“Jn the cotton trade the abundant supply of the material of all 
qualities, and at all prices, has been very favourable to the 
spinners and manufacturers; and it is satisfactory to hear that 
recent events tend to a more legitimate trade, and that fair 
openings are likely to be found for honest manufacturers. 

“Tn Rochdale itself two small weaving sheds, and one of more 
important size, are being built, and another is in contemplation, 
while in the district of Shaw and Royton six new spinning mills, 
to be worked by companies, are completed or in process of erec- 
tion. Time will show whether this is a healthy expansion, or an 
unsound overgrowth, promoted by the speculative epedemic, which 
was lately so prevalent in the neighbourhood of Oldham. Mean- 
while all the machine shops are busy, and what is demanded of 
modern machinists may be inferred from the fact that the revolu- 
tions of a spindle are from 7,000 to 8,000 per minute. On this 
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head it may be remarked, that whereas fires in mills generally 
originated in the card-room, they now more frequently arise in 
the spinning rooms. 

“No doubt to this increased speed are to be attributed the 
numerous fires which have occurred during the past months, and 
the fact has already induced insurance companies to raise their 
rates. Jn view of this enhanced danger, it would seem desirable 
all miils should be provided with external means of escape, viz., 
permanent stages and ladders, as the enclosed stairways are apt 
to be rendered impassable by heat and smoke in a very short space 
of time. These appliances would also be of service for coping 
with fire at close quarters. 

“The shortened time of the Act of 1874 has, coupled with the 
previous high rate of fuel, &c., caused close attention to be 
devoted to those economies in the detail of production, which are 
the strong point of British industry, and much has already been 
achieved in this direction. 

‘“‘ The more I see of the condition of child-life in these districts, 
the more strongly am I impressed with the value of employment 
of children in mills, as well from a sanitary as from an industrial 
point of view. Apart from the benefit of the wage earned, in 
giving a chance of better and more food, I am frequently 
meeting with cases where children of doubtful health have been 
permitted to work experimentally and derived benefit to health 
thereby. This is especially the case in woollen mills. 

Yours truly, 
“D. Walker, Esq. ; E. H. Osgorn.” 


Fan in Paper Mill. 


I beg to subjoin copy letter I have received from Mr. 
Rickards, describing a fan which has been introduced into a 
paper mill at Hull, for the purpose of carrying off the dust 
caused by a cutting machine, thereby tending to the comfort 
and health of the workpeople :— . 


“Dear Sir, “ Leeds, 13th December 1875. 

“ ArLow me to bring under your notice the efforts which 
have been so successfully adopted by Messrs. Mayfield Brothers, 
of Hull, to get rid of the dust in the cutting room of their paper 
mill. 
“The dust was formerly discharged through open windows 
into the air; but from its abundance was such an intolerable 
nuisance, that the Messrs. Mayfield were requested to put a stop 
to the nuisance. 

“The firm have to chop up large quantities of ropes, &c., full 
of dust, and this is done by a machine consisting of a large 
cylinder, five or six feet in diameter, on which three powerful 
knives are firmly fixed. This is suitably covered in and driven 
at a very great speed, setting free an amount of dust which it 
would be impossible to conceive without having being seen. The 
plan adopted by the firm to get rid of the dust was by fixing two 


powerful but simple exhaust fans (eaetbataiey over the i int 
and outlet of the machine), by which the dust was driven into an 

_ air-tight chamber in the room above, which is emptied every — 
fortnight. The result is so successful, that the hands working | 
in the room experience the greatest possible comfort compared 
with the former state of things. I understood the firm to say 
that the cost was about 35/., which was véry-gladly paid to obtain 
a result so satisfactory to all parties.” 


i “Tam, &c. 
“D. Walker, Esq. : Gro. H. L. Rickarps.” » 
I have, &c. ! 

Alex. Redgrave, Esq., DaniEL WALKER. 
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APPENDIX No. 38. 


In the six months ended 31st October 1875. 


TABLE No. J.— Fatal Aceidenes 


Nature of Injury. 


Causing death - £. 
Amputation of right hand or arm 
Amputation of left hand or arm 
Amputation of part of right hand 
Amputation of part of left hand 
Amputation of any part of leg 
or foot - 
Fracture of limbs or bones of 
trunk - - 


Fracture of hand or foot - 


Injuries to head or face - 

Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuriesnot enumerated } 
above - - - 


Total - 


s and. Accidents arising 
from Machin inery. 
Youn, : 
Adults, Parsons, Children, Total, 
ae ut. | F. mt. | F. w.| F. focer, 
44/2 Sit 4 1] 56 4 60 
6) 1 4/1 1 east! 2 13 
4;-| 8/2 1 -| 8 2 10 
24)4 16/9 3 3 | 43 | 16 59 
17} 8| 11/4 3 4|31| 16] 47. 
G\ =) 24=). —) 2) ae 
27 | -—| 21) 3 4) —| 52|°8 55 
25 | 6 | 20 }10 4| 2/491] 18 | .67 
49/12 |} 11 ]7 By} =} (G8 re 82 
397 |122)250 |129) 66 | 38 |713 |289 |1002 
599 |155|346 |166/ 89 | 48 |1034/369 |1408 
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Report under the Laws relating to Factories and Work- 
shops, by Roperr Baker, Es@., for the half year 
ended October 31, 1875. 


INDEX TO Mr. BAKER’S REPORT. 


Page 

“Floating mania” at Oldham and the neighbourhood - ~ 61 
Standard of education required for young persons above 13 years - 63 
The woollen trade of Gloucestershire - - - - 66 
Opinions of the Sub-Inspectors of my division on the modifications of 

the Factory and Workshops Acts - - - - 68 
Accidents in various works, and remedial measures - - 72 
The Scutch mills of Ireland - - - - - 81 
Milliners’ girls and other handicraft trades - - - 84 
Increase of half timers in Birmingham - - - - 94 
The deterioration of the physique of factory workers - - 98 
The Black Country - - - - - - 114 
Labour of women and girls on pit banks - - - 126 
The Canal population - - - - - 126 
Appointment of Certifying Surgeons - - = - 134 
Prosecutions - - - - - 135 

Factory Department, 
Whitehall, 

Stir, London, December, 1875. 


Ir I judge rightly, by what I have heard and seen, 
during the inquiry which has been carried on by the Royal 
Commissioners now for some months past, the Workshops 
Act of 1867 will very soon be withdrawn from the Statute 
Book, If there are any sections in it which are really good 
and useful, they will be extracted from it, and transformed 
into clauses, by which the Act of 1874 will be extended, 
without taking the shape of “ special modifications.” There 
will be no longer two Acts, Factory Act and Workshops 
Act, having the same intent in principle, but being utterly at 
variance in practice, since it was from such causes that the 
synthysis on labour and education was occasioned in 1867, 
to be only strained straight after 1875, by an experience 
of eight years, painfully and protractedly gained, as most 
such experiences are, whether at either public or private cost,. 

but nevertheless, to bring out their intentions plain at last. 
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I remember when in 1834 I was attempting, at the 
earnest request of the mill occupiers, to obtain their signa-_ 
tures to a pledge that they would not set on each others 
hands without due notice from‘each other, I was told that I 
should find them always, in all such matters, “ a rope of sand.” 
And so it has often been within my recollection of them. 
They propose well; as they mean well; but interests often 
differ with capital. And so, any common design which 
would really be beneficial to them as a community, masters 
as well as workers, is put aside; the weakest go to the wall, 
and the useful is abandoned. 

It was thus with the Act of 1844, which permitted 69 
hours a week to be worked, or 12 hours a day out of 15, 
till 1850, when Lord Shaftesbury’s Act enacted that, after 
the passing of that Act, no young person, and no female 
under the age of 18 years (which three years afterwards was — 
extended to children), shall be employed in any factory 
before six of the clock in the morning, or after six of the 
clock in the evening of any day (save to recover timé lost 
by water power), nor after two o’clock in the afternoon. 

This was the great charter of the Factory Acts, and put 
an end to any vacillation as to hours of work, both of 
masters and workers: and wove the rope of sand into a 
cable. Both understood after that, that what was to be done 
henceforth was by the law, and as arule they obeyedit. But 
this salutary rule is now altered, as. it would seem, by the 
following letter, dated the 14th October 1875, which was 
sent to me respecting the ninth section of the Act of 1874, 
viz. :—“ Would you kindly write us by return of post, and 
“ inform us if it is possible to cancel the arrangement made 
with you for starting our mill at 6,30.a.m., and leaving off 
at 6 p.m., as we find the various mills in the town are 
keeping to the old time, namely, 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Hoping you may excuse the trouble we are giving you.” 
On receipt of this letter, I directed Mr. Assistant-Inspector 
Coles to inquire into its allegations, and I subjoin’ his 
answer. 


ce 


« 


“JT went over to Haslingden yesterday, and put matters right. 
It appears that, shortly before the Ist inst. (the period when the 
first three months notice of hours of work had expired, and those 
who wished to change their hours of work might do so on 
sending for another notice), the masters’ association had a meet- 
ing, and came to the resolution of working from 6.30 to 6 p.m. 
during the winter months, The operatives, however, resisted 
this, and insisted on the former hours, 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., being 
retained. The masters were obliged to yield, and therefore no 
change of hours has been made. The two firms who wrote to 


es 
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you before they knew the decision of the operatives, have gone 

back to the former hours; and as they had not made any altera- 

tion on their abstracts, they do not now require the slips you 
sent, which I return.” 


‘I do not myself see that, in desiring to allow the women 
and children to have half an hour longer rest in the 
winter's mornings, made up in the evening when the work- 
rooms were all warm and comfortable to not later than the 
old hours of the Act of 1850, namely, six o'clock, the 
masters meant anything but what was for the good of their 
workpeople respectively. And if the Act of 1874 had been 
in this respect as stringent as that of 1850, it would have 
been accomplished without difficulty. 

I assume, however, by the paucity of the notices of 
the alteration of the hours sent for that, in future, in the 
winter months, the hours of work in the cotton trade will be 
from € a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; and that such will be the rule, in 
process of time, generally. Nor have I as yet had much 
occasion to find fault with the selected hours, whatever they 
have been, being kept. There have been comparatively few 
prosecutions for overwork amongst textile workers. I wait, 
however, to see the resuit of an inevitable sharp competition 
both for hands and raw material, which appears to be 
looming in Lancashire, since Mr. Coles reports to me at 
the close of 1875 :— 


“You are of course aware of the ‘ Floating Mania,’ as it is not 
inaptly termed, which has existed for some time in and about 
Oldham. Within a radius of four miles from the Oldham Town 
Hall there are about 32 new cotton mills (limited liability com- 
panies), a large number at present erecting, some erected during 
the past year or so. A great number of these mills are in our 
district, z.¢., in and about Chadderton, Failsworth, Hollinwood, 
Middleton, &c. They are all, I believe, mule spinning mills, and 
will, when complete, contain on an average 50,000 spindles each, 
making an increase in the cottoi trade of about one miliion 
spinning spindles, 

“Such an increased production must of course give rise to 
great anxiety as to the future; and whether there is likely to be 
such a development of the cotton trade as to warrant the increase, 

time only can show. - 

“JT send you an Oldham newspaper containing the latest items 
on which the share business, connected, not only with these mills, 
but others in various parts of Lancashire, has been transacted. 
From it, you will be able to glean many interesting particulars. 

_ “J visited one of these new mills situated in Chadderton, near 
Oldham, a few weeks since. This, though not one of the largest, 
-is a palatial building, and gives one a good idea of what these 
mills will be. The following are some of the particulars connected 
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with it. Steam engine, 120 horse-power; height of card room, | 


15 feet; ditto of blowing room, 16 feet; mule rooms (two), 12 
feet.; 1 ditto, 11 feet. The card room contains 38 double carding 
engines ; the mule room 43,500 spindles.” 

What is most to be ‘looked to with anxiety is, the future 
supply of workers for these enormous mills, now that the 
age of children is increased to 10 years, and of full-timers to 
_ 14 years, and the. total numberof hours worked is reduced 

from 60 to 56 hours. 

And it is not only the increase of cotton mills in Oldham 
and the neighbourhood, but also in the Bury and Hey- 
wood and Darwen and Accrington districts; and further, 
at the erection of other works not connected with textile 
manufactures, such as paper making works, breweries, 
collieries, boiler makers, and forges, and works of other 
descriptions, which can scarcely fail to absorb most of the 
floating capital seeking investment. ‘The whole subject 
is no doubt receiving due consideration from those who can 
afford to look on quietly and watch its progress. 


The Education Question of the Act of 1874. 


Some uncertainty exists among my staff, certifying 
surgeons, mill occupiers, and parents, with reference to the 
standard of education that children of 13 years of age will 
require to have passed, and to have received a certificate 
- in proof of, after the 1st of January 1876. 

As I do not take in either the London or Dublin Gazette, 
and have therefore no chance of seeing either of them other- 
wise, it is only very lately, and after diligent inquiry for 
it, that the advertisement of the Minister of Education 
mentioned.in the Act of 1874, and printed in these 
Gazettes, has been brought to our notice. But having 
- seen it, have the goodness to excuse me if I desire to repeat 
my conviction, expressed in my Factory Report of the 
31st October 1874, at page 84, that “all things considered, 
“ a progressive standard, commencing with the second, and 
“ rising gradually to the fifth, would be very desirable, until 
« parents are awakened by the danger. of the loss of their 
“ children’s wages to a sense of their moral responsibili- 
* ties, and have forsaken the insocial habits of their past 
lives.” It seems to have been forgotton also that, hun- 
dreds of factory children in the textile districts, change their 
places of work very frequently; and that fresh workers 
are sometimes set on daily just as the necessities of the 
mills require them, and that therefore the presence of the 
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Examiner, only after a yearly visit, would be wholly in- 
sufficient, or of almost any amount of deputies, to give the 
certificates required to keep the factory machinery in opera- 
tion, especially in the event of the absence of some of the 
workers from sickness or other causes. Moreover, it is not 
improbable that, a child may occasionally be refused by the 
surgeon for want of physical fitness, though it possesses 
the certificate of educational proficiency, or vice versa. 

All these difficulties seem to point out that, we are a 
step or two in advance, in the educational test being also 
one of fitness for work in factories at. least ; and that we 
shall have to wait, till in districts yet without school boards, 
or till efficient schools of other kinds have been established 
with the view of rendering education among the working 
classes more general at earlier ages than now they are, say 
from five to ten years old, when, by the further education 
afforded by the Factory Act, they may be fitted to pass the 
fourth or fifth standard of the revised code of 1876. 

Let us for a moment glance at the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
Standards of this revised Code, and see, what abilities fac- 
tory children are expected to possess to enable them to pass 
the 4th: remembering too that, up to this time no list has been 
issued by the Education Department of schools recognised 
as giving efficient elementary education; or of school districts, 
declared to be sufficiently provided with public school 
accommodation. 


Standard 2. Standard 3. Standard 4. Standard 5. 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. _ 
To read with intelli- To read with intelli- To read with intelli- Improyed_ reading, 


soe eisnors EaaSe pb gence a short para-| gence a few lines of | and recitation of not 
om an _ elementary | graph from a more ad- poetry selected by the | less than 75 lines of 
ading kK, vanced reading book. nspector, and to recite | poetry. 
from memory 50 lines 
of poetry. 
Writing. Writing. Writing. Writing. 
A sentence from the A sentence slowly |. Hight lines slowly Writing from me- 


me book slowly read 
ice, and then dictated. 


dictated once from the 
same book. 


dictated once from a 
reading book. 


mory the substance of 
ashort story read out 


Copy books large or Copybooks to be Copybooks +0 be | twice. Spelling, gram- 

lf text to be shown. shown. Small hand, | shown. (Improved | mar, and handwriting 
capital letters, and | small hand.) to be considered. 
figures. 

Arithmetic. Arithmetic. Arithmetic. Arithmetic. 
ubtraction, multipli-| Long division and} Compound rules,| Practice, bills of 
tion, and short | compound rules, | common weights and | parcels, and simple 
vision. (money). measures. proportion. 


* (See note on page 64.) 


-B.—The passages 
for recitation may be 
taken from one or more 
standard authors pre- 
viously approved by 
the Inspector, meaning 
and allusions to be 
known, and if well 
known, to atone for 
deficiencies of memory. 
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* Note—*“The weights and measures taught in public ele- 
mentary schools should be only such as are really useful, such as 
avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, time table, 
square and cubical measure, and any measure which is connected 
with the industrial occupations of the district.” 


On the general education of the Manchester factory chil : 


dren, Mr. Sub-Inspector Hoare writes in October last :— 


“Tt is well known that a large number of children in manu- 
facturing districts seldom attend school until they have obtained 
half-time employment. At the present moment a dearth . of 
juvenile labour in South Lancashire’ compels the employers to 
take children immediately they attain the legal age. On the 
first day of January next, employers may suddenly find, not only 
their scanty supply of children crippled, but that of young persons 
reduced to an extent calculated to cause serious inconvenience to 
them. 

“T do not presume,” says he, “to consider Standard 4 too 
high for general application, but nevertheless I think it too high 
when applied to one class of industries; and doubly so, when I 
remember that that class is but now returning to its abnormal state 
after the introduction of the 1874 Act. 

“TJ would therefore earnestly appeal to you, to use your most 
forcible arguments with the Home Secretary to get the qualifi- 
cation standard reduced from the 4th to the 3rd, or suspended 
for 12 months, as placing further restrictions on the textile 
trades may be most serious, especially at a time when these trades 
are somewhat depressed. I feel sure you will agree with me, 
that some little consideration should be accorded to textile manu- 
facturers, since for some years they, by conforming to the require- 
ments of the Factory Acts, have led the van of compulsory educa- 
tion amongst the working classes in the north of England. 

“Two circumstances tending to retard the progress of education 
with half-time children, are, I understand, that, first, no grant is 
allowed to a teacher who presents a child for examination, a 
portion of whose necessary attendances have been made in another 
school ; and, secondly ; that no inducement is offered to teachers to 
present children two standards higher than on a previous examina- 
tion where the chances of rejection are greater.” 


I have shown what my recommendations were in 1874, 
respecting the standard to be adopted with children of 13 
for promotion, if I may so call it; and considering that, we 
are partially thrown once more on adventure schools for 
certificates for half-timers, which by no means pave the way 


for an advanced examination for full-time at 13, let us now 


see what is the practical experience of the Stockport School 
Board, for example, on this same subject, who have taken as 
much pains I believe as any class of officers, to arrive at what 
the real capabilities of factory children of 13 years of age 
are, and what educational examination under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they ought to fulfil. . 
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The following table will show the number, age, sex, and 
standards of education of the children who were presented 
to H.M. Inspector at the last examination of the various 
schools. 


TABLE No. 6. 


Standard 1. | Standard 2. | Standard 3.| Standard 4. | Standard 5. | Standard 6. Total. 


Glalaleta 

der'- - | ¢ 3 Dil ae ae 

od 8 - “ WP ea atl 

s(<9. < - 88 | 75 | 14] 29 | 43 

, 1 - - 55 j122 | 45 | 35 | 80 

aa | 42, | 95 | 50-| 40 | 90 

eo: | ‘ 35 | 76 } 46°] 38 | 84 

, 13 and over - 6) 17117 )-5 | 22 

| Total -~ - 179 [396 |172 |160 [322 
From this table it will be seen that out of 1,330 children 
presented for examination at the last inspection of the schools 

in the borough— 
TasiE No. 7. 
x s 


or 28°1 per cent, 
» 297 a 

» 24°2 

» 12°25 


5°26 
“37 


That is 82°1 per cent. were presented in Standard 3 and 
under, &., thoroughly showing that, the 3rd standard is 
at the present time sufficiently high for exemption from 

* schooling at the age of 13 years. 

This agrees with the opinion of my certifying surgeon, 
who certifies for all the mills in and immediately around 
Belfast, to whom, at his earnest entreaty, I sent a copy of 
the article printed and circulated by the English Education 
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Board on the Standards, the Examiners, the time and place 
of examination, &c. | ty ted 


“TI feel very much obliged for the educational minute. ‘The 


contents have completely electrified me. If it is carried out as 
at present proposed, there will not be a single young person 


passed here for twelve months under fourteen years of age. . 


Very nearly the same observations fell from the lips of two of my 
Birmingham staff when the same minute was laid before them, 

« And it is a serious matter for consideration to remember, that 
over wide tracts of this country, containing numbers of half-timers 
at work, and to be at work ere long, there are no school hoards to 
enforee even a modicum of education, and many in which we shall 
have to depend for a long time to come, upon adventure schools 
for the merest elements of learning. 


Tur Woot Len TRADE OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


“A Few Words on the Woollen Trade, of Gloucestershire in 
particular; and the supposed Effect of the Factory Act, 
1874, upon tt. 


“«___. Mills, —————,, Glo’shire, 
“cc Sig, May 22nd, 1875. 

“In reply to your letter of the 6th inst., asking for our 
impression as to the working of the new (1874) Factory Act, 
we are of opinion that the provisions of ss. 4 and 5, which enact 
that ‘No child, young person, or woman shall be employed 
‘ continuously more than 43 hours without an interval of at 
‘ least half an hour for a meal,’ occasions much inconvenience 
and some loss to employers and employed, by compelling the 
division. of the working-day of 10 hours into three parts. 
The inconvenience is especially felt during the winter months, 
when under the old Factory Act, it was customary throughout 


this district to work only 56 hours per week, namely on five . 


days from 8 to 6.80, less half-hour dinner, 1 to 1.380; and on 
Saturday from 8 to 2, without any meal. Under the new (1874) 
Act, in order to work the same number of hours we are (prac- 
tically) obliged to work on five days from 7 to 6 (or from 8 to 
7) less two half-hours for meals, and on Saturday from 7 to 2, 
less one half-hour for breakfast. Thus the work-people must 
either come earlier to the mills or remain later than under the 
old Act, and this is felt as a hardship. The population of these 
valleys is scattered, many have to walk considerable distances 
to work, and the married women, of whom large numbers are 
employed as spinners, weavers, §c., complain much of having 
to remain out longer at the mills and away from their children, 
in order to earn the same amount of wages. Our experience is 
that, married women with young families cannot well reach the 
Suctories before 7 in the summer and 8 in the winter months. 

* The 44 hours clause is also objectionable as almost necessitating 
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a later breakfast hour on Saturday than on other days in every 
case where work begins later than 6 in the morning. 

“From January to March of this year we tried the experiment 
of working on five days from 8 to 7, less half-hour dinner, 12.30 
to 1, and half-hour tea, 4.30 to 5, and on Saturday from 7 to 2 
less half-hour breakfast, 9 to 9.30; but the plan proved unpopular, 
the people complained of being kept so late as 7 in the evening, 
and the majority did not avail themselves of the second interval 
for tea, a meal they are accustomed to take at home when the 
day’s work is done. 

“We are working at present on five days from 7 to 6, less 
half-hour breakfast, 8.30 to 9, and half-hour dinner, 1 to 1.30, and 
on Saturday as during the first twe months of the year. 

“ Our workpeople, however, as well as we, would greatly prefer 
a time-table like the following :— 

“Summer: Work from 7 to 6, less hour dinner, 12.80 to 1,30, 

y and Saturday, work from 7 to 1.30. 
“ Winter: Work from 8 to 6.30, less half-hour dinner, 1 to 
1,30, and on Saturday work from 8 to 2. 

“ Whilst approving the limitation of the total period of daily 
labour, we believe that, subject to such limitation and to the 
provisions. of ss. 7, 8, and 9, employers and employed might 
advantageously be lett perfectly free to fix meal-times &c. for 
their mutual convenience, and that the portions of ss. 4 and 5 to 
which we have alluded, are an injurious and unnecessary restraint 
of trade. 

“ We remain, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servants.” 


With respect to woollen mills there is 2 provision in the 
Factory Act, 1844, which I have often found it necessary to 
avail myself of, viz., that, which admits of a departure from the 


_meal-hours of the day for special causes allowed in writing. 


By the 36th section all the young persons empioyed in a 
factory (young persons include women) shall have time 
for meals at the same period of the day, unless some 
alteration for special cause shall be allowed in writing by 
an Inspector. : 

Now in many woollen mills where cloth is manufactured 
or finished, several of the processes can only be carried on 
in daylight; and therefore in the winter months, when days 
are very short, and all such work is done by piece, I have 
been asked to permit that, the meal-hours of such workers 
should not be limited to the general meal-hours of the 
rest of the workers. This, as an act of mere justice I have 
often conceded, and with much satisfaction, to both masters 
and workers. The same alteration has occurred occasionally 
in a few other works, but not in many, and with the same 
advantages. 

EQ 
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OPINIONS OF THE SuB-INSPECTORS OF MY DIVISION ON 
THE MopIFICATIONS OF THE Factory AcT AND 
WorxsHor Act. 


As most if not all of my Sub: Ingposbors had been 
examined by the Royal Commissioners on the employment 
in the factories and workshops in their districts, it seemed 
to me desirable to colléct, if possible, their opinions and 
practices on the various modifications which the Factory 
Acts and Workshop Act present. I therefore requested them 
to meet, and to discuss this question in two groups; one, 
comprising the gentlemen stationed in Birmingham, Here- 
fordshire, Monmonth, Wolverhampton, Coventry and the 
Black Country, to which Mr. Bowling replied in their 


names, with the exception of Mr. Johnston, who was from 


home, but who subsequently sent me his opinion in a 
separate letter, which is subjoined, and one composed of the 
Sub-Inspectors in and around Manchester. 

Mr. Bowling’s communication was as follows :— 


‘J arranged for a meeting of the Sub-Inspectors in Birming- 
ham and around, to consider the questions contained in your 
communication. 

“The first question we discussed was,—Whether with regard 
to future legislation there were any manufacturing industries 
in our districts that it would be advisable to restrict, as under 
the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, to a compulsory 6 to 6 
working in the summer months, making it ophonal to work 7 to 
7 in the winter ? 

“Tt was decided by a majority of 6 to 1 that there were no 
such industries that ought to be so restricted. 

“The next question put was,—Whether in the opinion of the 
meeting it is desirable that, in the great bulk of such industries, 
the hours of labour should be limited to a choice of either 6 to 
6 or 7 to 7 all the year through ? 

“Tt was decided by a majority of 6 to 1 that this is desirable. 

“The meeting was then asked to which, if any, of such 
industries would it recommend a further alternative of being 
allowed to work from 8 to 8 ? 

“ Five were in favour of such an alternative only being allowed 
to the making of wearing apparel; one agreed with this, but 
would add bookbinders; one was opposed to on an alternative 
being conceded to any industries. 

“The meeting was further unanimously Seppe to the intro- 
duction of modifications in any future legislation, except to meet 
the ease of those trades where it has been proved the exigencies 
of the case require the working of night and day turns.” 


Mr. Johnston afterwards added :— 


“ T have a strong opinion of the advantage of work ending at 
6 p.m, in summer. There is no necessity for this’ oh altered. 
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in Birmingham, and the effect of allowing the alternative hours of 
7 to 7 would be simply to lengthen the women’s work one hour a 
day ; for though the employers cannot get them to work in general 
before 8 a.m., when they have got them, they can keep them at 
work till 7 p.m.” 

Such were the opinions of the Birmingham group of Sub- 
Inspectors. 

The Manchester group, including all-the Sub-Inspectors 
in and around Manchester except Mr. Maitland, who was 
‘on sick leave, viz., seven, and Mr, Assistant-Inspector Coles, 
and embracing the most important textile districts in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and South Staffordshire, at a meeting — 
held in the Town Hall on the Ist of December 1875, were 
unanimously of opinion that the hours of employment of 
children, young persons, and women in non-textile works 
should be identical with those provided by the Factory Act, 
1874, except in the following trades, viz., tailors, dress, mantle, 
and paletot makers, milliners, shirt and collar makers, hat 
and cap makers, boot and shoe makers, fringe and fancy 
trimming makers, fancy box makers, artificial flower makers, 
and the makers of skirts and underclothing, stays, umbrellas, 
parasols, and feathers. . a 

Discussion then took place on this list of trades, and it 
was agreed that the manufacture of hats and caps, boots 
and shoes, and braid by hand loom weavers, and the pre- 
paration of feathers, should be struck out. Five were in 
favour of striking out also fancy box making, and two against. 
Five were in favour of striking out artificial flower making, 
and three against. 

It was also unanimously agreed that warehouses in which 
the processes of making up and packing are carried on 
should be added to the list. 

An opinion was expressed that, the option of working 
between the hours of 8 and 8 should not be granted to 
trades in which females are not usually employed. 

The following therefore is a list, as amended, of the trades 
to which, in the opinion of a majority of this meeting, the 
option of working between 8 and 8 should be granted,— 
tailors, dress and mantle makers, milliners, shirt and collar 
makers, fringe and fancy trimming except hand loom 


weaving, skirts and underclothing, stays, and warehouses. 


The attention of the meeting was then directed to the 
modifications of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867." 

Permanent modification 11, (which allows male young per- 
sons of 16 years of age and upwards to be employed for a 
period not exceeding 15 hours in any one day); it was decided 


' by a majority of seven to one that this should be repealed, — 
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Permanent modification 12, (which allows children, young 
persons, and women, or any sets of them, to work between 


7 and 7 or 8 and 8); it was unanimously agreed that this . 


should be repealed. 

Permanent modification 14, (which allows young persons 
of 14 years of age and upwards and women to be employed 
in bookbinding not exceeding 14 hours a day on certain 
conditions); the meeting was of opinion that the age of the 
young persons here referred to, should be 16 instead of 
14, and further that permission should be given to book- 
- binders to employ such young persons for one hour only 
beyond the ordinary hours of work, and that this permission 
should be granted only to such members of the trade as 
are publishers of guides and periodicals. 

Permanent modification 17, (which in certain factories 
allows male young persons to-be employed during the night) ; 
it was decided by a majority of five to two that the employ- 
ment of young persons under the age of 14 should not be 
allowed during the night. 

Permanent modification 19, (which relates to the reporting of 
accidents) ; the meeting -was of opivion, with one dissentient, 
that the notices at present sent by the certifying surgeons 
to the Sub-Inspectors might be abolished with advantage, 
and that the notices at present sent to the Inspector should 
in future be sent to the Sub-Inspectors and by them be 
forwarded to the Inspectors. 

Permanent modification 22, (which refers to the employ- 
ment of young persons in paper mills according to the 
accustomed hours of the trade); the meeting was of opinion 
that the age of such young persons should be at least 14. 

Permanent modification 33, (which refers to holidays) ; it 
was agreed that, from the words “and so much of the said 
« Acts as forbids the employment of women and young 
“ persons, &c.” should be repealed. 

Permanent modification 24, (having reference to the 
fencing of machinery and modifications by the Secretary of 
State); the meeting was of opinion that this might be 
dispensed with. 

Permanent modification 25, the meeting was of opinion 
that sub-section (a.) which refers to four whole holidays 
during the year, instead of eight half-holidays, might be 
struck out. 


Workshops Act. 


The meeting was of opinion that sub-section (4), . 6, 
(which refers to employment on Sunday or Saturday after- 
noon,) should be struck out. 
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Factory and Workshops Acts, 1870. 


Permanent modification 1, (which refers to the employ- 
ment of persons in bleaching and dyeing works, for a period 
of 15 hours on any one day) ; the meeting considered that, 
the employment referred to should be restricted to 14 hours 
and not 15, and that, in the first proviso of this modification 
8 should be substituted for 9 in the evening. 

Permanent modification 3, (which permits time lost by 
the breakage of machineryor by frost or snow, to be made 
up); the meeting would strike out the words “ by tne breakage 
of machinery.” 


Factory and Workshops Acts, 1871. 


Permanent modification 1, (which refers to overwork) ; 
the meeting was unanimously of opinion that this should be 
repealed. 

Various suggestions were made with a view to the sub- 
stitution of some other provision, but the only points on 
which any general agreement was arrived at were : 

1, That not more than one additional hour’s employ- 
ment should be allowed. 

2. And that only to a very few trades, such as milliners 
and dressmakers, for a limited number of days in 
the year. (50 was named), 

_It was also proposed that, the modification relating to the 
manufacture of bricks and tiles should include all young 
persons, but by a majority of six to three it was decided 
that, the modification should continue as it is. 

With respect to the word “ packing” which has long been 
an indefinite word in the interpretation of the Factory 
Acts, perhaps the time is now arrived when its meaning 

might be rendered more explicit. 

The word “ packing ” is first used in the Ist sect. of the 
Act of 1833 as one of the exemptions from that Act, in the 
following words: 

“ Act shall not apply to the labour of young persons 
“ above the age of 13 years when employed in packing 

“ goods in any warehouse or place attached to any mill, 
“and not used for any manufacturing process,” and the 
exemption is repeated in 1 the 73rd section of the Act of 1844, 
as follows : 

“ Wnactments of this Act respecting the hours of labour 
“ shall not apply to any young person when employed solely 
“ in packing goods in any warehouse or part of a factory 
not used for any manufacturing process, or for any labour 
“ incident to a manufacturing process. 2 
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It would simplify the intention of the legislature very much 
if after the words “ packing goods in any warehouse’ were 
to be added “to go away the same night:” for otherwise, 
women and young persons are often employed in “ packing 
goods to be put away. in assortments till wanted,” and this 
“is defined to be “ packing” hy the manufacturer; by which 

much overwork is attempted and obtained. 


ACCIDENTS IN vARIOUS~WORKS. 


In the autumn of this year I received an account of an 
accident that had happened to a boy in the saltworks of 
Mr. Dalway, at Carrickfergus in Ireland. ‘This boy was 
wheeling a barrow filled with salt, along a platform close 
to the edge of a brine pan; and losing his balance he feil 
into the boiling brine; and though it was only six inches 
deep, and although he was almost immediately taken out, 
he died a painful death. Capt. Sub-Inspector Smith adds, 
“TI went to the place, being a workshop, and endeavoured 
“ by persuasion to get a bar put up, so that any such 
“ accident might be prevented in future,” for “this,” says 
he, “I hear is the third accident in these works, two of 
“ which have been fatal.” 

T also addressed a: letter to Mr. Dalway, requiring him 
at once to put up the suggested bar, or some other means 
of preventing similar accidents, without further delay, This 
has been done, but Mr. Dalway says, “the men dislike it 
and complain of its being in the way of their work.” 

The frequent occurrence of accidents in textile factories, 
both slight and severe, owing to the bad practice of cleaning 
machinery whilst in motion, demands some stronger measure 
of protective legislation. This is true, whatever may be the 
age of the operative, but especially in the case of half- 
timers. 

“The masters,” says Surgeon Walmsley, * of the principal 
factories I visit as certifying surgeon, are very wishful to 
prevent the practice I have alluded to, but are unable. Some 
of: them have printed notices posted in every room forbidding it. 
All give verbal instructions to their workpeople to the same 
effect, Still, the men superintending the machines will order 


- the hands to act contrary to the known wishes of their masters. 


In the last case I reported, the injured child, aged 11, had been 
ordered by an older boy to clean the parts of a mule whilst in 
motion, the result being the loss of three fingers. Very serious 
and fatal cases have sometimes followed the practice. To meet 
the difficulty I have suggested to the masters that, in engaging 
persons to superintend machines, they should execute an agree- 
ment to the effect that, if any accident occurred to any person 
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from cleaning a given machine in motion, the person in charge 
of such machine should be held responsible, and pay some 
compensation or fine to the injured person, and the master 
should be empowered to deduct such sum from wages. The 
masters’ reply is, they could not enforce such an agreement; 
for, if they required it from the men, their unions would compel 
them to strike. But they say they would be very thankful if 
Parliament would devise some plan to make it legally enforceable. 
Employers of labour have great difficulty in obtaining factory 
hands, and the frequent accidents that occur, especially to those 
between 8 and 13, render the difficulty greater; as parents are 
becoming very averse to allowing their children to be exposed 
to sueh risks, Ihave promised to lay this matter before you, 
and hope that I have been sufficiently plain. My wish has been 
to be as brief as possible.” d 


An Accident in Birmingham. 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Bowling to Mr. Baker. 


“ My dear Sir, “ Birmingham, November, 1875. 

“JT puxy received your letter of the 24th, asking me to 
report in full on the accident case I had with Mr, Hill, and all 
the steps I took in consequence of it. Of the accident itself, 
followed by the death of the child, and of the coroner’s inquest, 
I have already written to you very fully. I therefore now will 
give you an account of the steps I took, in order that, the 
' statutory liabilities should not be evaded. 

“The first point to determine was, on whom the responsibility 
of the unguarded state of the machinery rested? For this pur- 
pose, I went into the factory and saw the proprietor Mr. Turner. 
He informed me that, the mill where the accident occurred, was 
under the sole charge and control of Mr. Hill, his foreman, who 
contracted for so much, to do all his rolling and engaged his own 
workpeople to doit. I requested that Mr. Hill might be called 
into the office, and in the presence of Mr. Turner asked him if he 
had made such a contract as the one mentioned by Mr. Turner ? 
He replied that he had. I then said, ‘ Did. you understand that 
by such a contract you took sole charge of the mill, including the 
responsibility for having the mill:gearing fenced ? Oo Ha replied, 
‘that he did so understand it.’ Upon this, it seemed clear to me 
that, I could only proceed against Mr. Hill, and so reported to 
you, receiving instructions from you to charge Mr. Hill with the 
offence of neglecting to fence mill gearing. The case came on 
for hearing on the 5th instant, before Messrs. C. Sturge and 
_ H, Richards. Mr. Cheston, solicitor, appeared for the defence. 
' My information charged Alfred Hill that, he, being an agent of 

Messrs. Turner’s of a factory, and haying on behalf of the said 

Turner & Co. the care or direction of a certain portion thereof, 

to wit, of the rolling mill, did, on the 14th of October, neglect to 
securely fence a certain part of the mill gearing therein, whereby - 
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a certain child, to wit, one John William Robinson, did suffer 
bodily injury. Penalty not less than 10/, nor more than 100/, 


“JT proved the facts of my case, and read the sections under 


which they were taken, viz., 21, 41, and 60th, together with the 
interpretation clauses of the 7th and 8th Vict. Mr. Cheston 
objected that, as I had laid the penalties under the 60th section, 
and as I admitted I had served no notice on the Defendant to 
have the machinery guarded, I was out of Court ; as he argued 
that, the 60th section clearly referred to cases in which under 
the ‘43rd section a notice had been served_on the occupier. The 
latter part of the 60th.section-taken by itself, would rather bear 
out this inference ; but not as I take it when read in conjunction 
with the 5th of the 19th and 20th Vict. The magistrates, 
however, thought there was a doubt, and advised me to withdraw 
and amend my information. 

“The case should have come on again on the following Friday, 
but the magistrate’s clerk again advised me that I was out of 
‘Court, because I had not, in accordance with section 42,7 & 8 
Vict., served the Defendant with a notice in wr iting of my 
intention to prefer a complaint, &c. I urged that my 
first summons, which was nearly a fortnight old, was sufficient 
notice ; but Mr. Fitter would not admit this; and I had again to 
withdraw. The next day I came over to Leamington and saw 
you ; and you were of opinion with me, that this written notice 
was not necessary; and that, the information, if laid a week 
before the hearing of the case, was sufficient. You also advised 
me that, I had been quite right in my first information, and 
directed me to proceed again, as at first. 

“ When I got back to Birmingham, it struck me that it would 
be advisable, at all events, to serve a written notice on Alfred 
Hill, of my intention to prefer a complaint against him, as it 
would, at all events, afford me a clear course when the case next 
came on. I accordingly went out to Camphill, and left the notice 
with Hill’s wife. Iwas impressed with the poor appearance of 
the house, and the look of care and sorrow on the woman’s face. 
On the Monday following I laid another information against 
Hill, in similar terms to “the first, again claiming penalties of 
102. or 1002. On Tuesday, Mrs. Hill called on me in very great 
distress. She told me that this accident and its consequences had 
nearly ruined them ; that Hill, who was «# very nervous sensitive 
man, had become so depressed, that he had taken to drinking : 
that his employers had turned him off, and that, but for what 
she made by her needle, they would have been reduced to actual 
want. She further said that, Hill was so unstrung when he came 
into the office to see me that he did not know what he was 
saying, or else he would never have admitted that he was respon- 
sible for the clutches (machinery) where the accident occurred ; 
his only care in fact being of the rolls and pinions. I told her, 
if their lawyer would only make this appear clearly to the magis- 
trates, the case might assume another complexion ; but that it 
was too late for me to do anything but proceed on my informa- 
tion. I however at once wrote to you, asking you to give me 
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permission to deal with the case according to my discretion. 
This permission you sent me by telegram. I then saw Mr 
Cheston again, and told him that, my anxiety was to have the 
points raised and argued out; but that I considered Hill had 
been sufficiently punished, and I did not intend to ask for a 
penalty. The case came on again on the 19th, when I made a 
statement to the effect that, I was anxious to have the points 
raised at the previous hearing fully argued, but that in the event 
of a conviction, it was not my intention to ask for a penalty. 
And I explained my reason for adopting this course. I was 
proceeding with my case, when I was stopped by an intimation 
from the magistrates’ clerk that, if I did not wish a penalty 
inforced I had better withdraw from the case on the Defendant 
agreeing to pay the costs; for, if it went on, the magistrates 
might feel compelled to inflict a penalty. Mr. Cheston at once 
for his client pleaded guilty, expressed his great regret for what 
had occurred, and agreed to pay the costs, and I withdrew the 
charge. ._ 

“This case has been one of much thought and anxiety to me. 
There were many conflicting interests to study; and the difli- 
culties were much increased .by what appears to me to be the 
needlessly embarrassing and intricate enactments with regard to 
mill gearing and dangerous machinery. In Birmingham, the 
difficulties of these enactments are much increased by the further 
one in many cases, of not knowing on whom to throw the 
responsibility of not securely fencing mill gearing. This is 
especially the case in mills where steam power is hired by a 
number of tenants. The tenant argues that all the main shafting 
and driving bands belong to the landlord or occupier, and that he 
should be held responsible for their fencing ; and that he (the 
tenant) has no right to interfere with the main gearing in any 
way. The landlord argues that, he sometimes has two or three 
tenants in a shop in the course of a year; and they are generally 
so reckless and careless that, any fencing he puts up is broken 
and torn away, and very often burnt.in the stove. And more- 
over that, the law helds the tenant to be the occupier, and 
renders him thus responsible. Iam quite sure that, in any new 
Act, it is of the highest importance that, this question of fencing 
dangerous machinery should be made more clear and intelligible 
than it is at present.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Bignold also reports to me as 
follows, on a serious accident at Stockport :— 


- “Dear Sir, Stockport, November 26, 1875. 
“Tue increasing frequency of hoist accidents in cotton 
mills in this district induces me to draw your attention to the 
circumstances of three terrible occurrences of’ this kind, which I 
have recently had to report to you. 
“(1.) A boy aged 11 was killed at Hanover Mills, Reddish, 
_ by falling from the fourth floor down the hoist well. 
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“In this case, the boy, with two others, got into the hoist on 
the ground floor, and went up with bobbins, This was against 
orders. The other two boys jumped out unhurt ; but the deceased 
missed his footing and fell headlong to the bottom of the well. 
The hoist was securely fenced on every floor with doors that 
locked. There were five keys in use, but no one person had 
-charge of the safe working of the hoist. If there had been such 
a person, the accident could scarcely have occurred. 

“(2.) A boy, aged 9, fell down the hoist well from the third 
floor of Heaton Mersey Cotton Mills and broke both thighs, both 
_ arms, and injured his head. —In_this case: the hoist was not in 
my opinion ‘securely fenced, and children and young persons 
were constantly passing the doors i in going upstairs. The only 
fencing consisted of a slide door (3% feet high), which could 
easily be raised from the bottom. The injured child did so raise 
it, and worked himself up with some empty skips from No. 3 
floor to No. 4 floor. He landed his skips, descended safely , ie 
No. 3, being let down by a bigger boy (a bobbinner) from No, 4 
but, before he had time to jump off the hoist at No. 3 adie: 
the boy above him commenced pulling up the hoist. Eager to 
land at No. 3 (where his work was), the boy made a spring from 
the hoist which continued to ascend, but missed his footing, and 
fell head over heels down the well. 

“Tn this case, there is no man in charge of the hoist ; had 
there been, or had the doors been a sufficient protection, the 
accident could not have occurred. 

“(3.) A lad aged 16, assistant to the hoist man at the India 
Mills, was crushed between the hoist and the doorway, and 
very seriously injured internally. He is, however, recovering. 
The accident was in this case owing to the lad’s own carelessness, 
he not taking the trouble to see if the hoist was level with ‘the 
floor on which he was sitting, before swinging himself into it. 
The hoist is properly fenced with doors that lock, and the hoist 
man is continually working the hoist with two assistants, of 
whom the injured boy is one. In this case, the only inference 
to be drawn is that no child or young person should be allowed 
to be employed in working the hoist. 

“ Summing up, the conclusion appears to be that,.more stringent 
regulations than those contained in section 21 of 7 Vict. ¢. 44. 
‘should be enacted in reference to hoists in cotton mills, and I 
would suggest the following : — 

“(1.) That in every mill in which a hoist is used, a man 
should be appointed who should be responsible to the mill owner 
for its safe ‘working. And that the name of such hoist-man be 
registered in the register kept under the Factory Act, and be 
approved by the Factory Inspector. 

“(2.) That it be illegal to employ any person under 18 years. 
of age to work the hoist either as assistant or otherwise. 

“(3.) That the nature of ‘secure fencing” should be more 
accurately defined. 

“Certainly the provision of the Act as to hoist fenving is at 
present lamentably deficient, and there has, I sl been great 
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difficulty in obtaining convictions, even where serious accidents 
haye occurred. - 
“J. H. Brenoxp.” 


It appears that this hoist has been in use with low sliding 
doors for upwards of 20 years, which would, no doubt, be 
urged by the employer as a sanction on the part of the 
inspector, of such doors being a sufficient fence. At the 
same time, the Act does not say that the fencing of a hoist 
shall be such as satisfies the Inspector ; nor does it require, 
as in the use of dangerous machinery, a notice to be served on 
the mill owner by the Inspector. It simply enacts absolutely 
that the fencing of the hoist shall be secure. T have always 
considered that this fixed the onus of secure fencing on the 
mill owner, and relieved me of the very serious responsibility 
of saying what is or what is not secure fencing of a hoist. 
The number of hoist accidents has increased of late alarm- 
ingly ; and I trust some more stringent regulations will be 
introduced soon with respect to them. 


Prevention of Accidents by the Gearing Wheels of 
Spinning Frames, 


About the end of October last, Mr. Sub-Inspector 
Cameron brought to my notice a contrivance for the 
prevention of all those small nips and losses of finger ends, 
among children especially, in the gearing wheels of spinning 
frames, which -ever and anon have been so common in our 
manufacturing districts; and not only in ours, but in those 
of all other countries, and have been so fruitful of mischief 
among them. 

“I beg to enclose,” says he, “a sketch of a very perfect guard 
“ for the draft gearing of spinning frames. As you are aware, 
“« very many accidents occur through the fact of the machinery 
“ euard being continued for only a short distance; and an 
“« objection has been made to the covering of the pinion wheels 
“ entirely, on the ground that, when necessity arises for the 
“ changing of the wheels, the cover has to be lifted off entirely 
“ instead of only being pushed back. Were this guard generally 
« adopted, numerous accidents would be prevented ; for children 
“ gould not as now place their fingers on the wheels from 
“ underneath.” 

“The accompanying sketch No. 1, shows the draft gearing of 
spinning frames as at present generally used throughout the north 
of Treland, fenced by a cover which moves back on a pivot to 
permit the change of wheels when necessary. ‘The cover descends 
to only a certain distance below the gearing; and children too 
often get their hands beneath the guard, and accidents occur.* 


* See Appendix; figures 1, 2, and 3. 
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“To prevent such accidents, the ‘V’ guard, as shown, is 
largely used. It is simply a piece of iron in the shape of a‘ V’ 
inserted, which is fitted into the bite of the wheels. 


“The objection to a solid cover which should completely fans 


in the gearing is, that such a.cover would have to be removed 
entirely when the wheels were to be changed, and that this 
would give trouble as compared with the present system—apart 
from the fact that, neglect in replacing the cover might have still 
more serious consequences. 

“To obviate this difficulty, and at the same time to secure the 
more complete fencing obtained by acoverwhich should entirely 
surround the gearing, the Braidwater Spinning Company, i in their 
mill at Ballymena, have adopted the cover shown in Sketch 
No. 2 (two views). 

“It will be observed that the upper part of this cover is the 
same as in Sketch No. 1, but that a-lap has been added, which, 
moving on a hinge, can either be buttoned close around the 
gearing or, when ‘unbuttoned, hangs down, and permits of the 
upper part of the cover being moved back, when necessary, 
exactly in the same manner as in Sketch No, 1. 

“ The only objection to the cover with the lap is the probability 
of the hinge referred to becoming out of order, and thus 
rendering the-lap useless. I am, however, informed by the 
manager of the Braidwater Company that the cover has been 
found thor oughly successful at their mill. 

“Sketch No. 8 represents the spinning frames at present made 
by Messrs. Combe and Barbour, machinists, &c., Belfast, in 
which the arrangement of the draft gearing differs considerably 
from such arrangement in the old and more generally used 
frames. In these new frames, the fact that the bite of the wheels 
is above instead of below, renders the guard suggested in Sketch 
No. 2 unnecessary ; and the guard attached by the maker could 
scarcely be improved. 

Iam, &e., 
Robert Baker, Hsq., H. J. CAMERON. 
H.M. Inspector of Factories. 


Report on accidents in the Ruabon Brick and Tile Works, 
by Mr. Sub-Inspector Bignold. Chester, December 1875. 


“ My attention has been drawn to the increase of accidents of a 
serious character to boys, aged from 14 to 20 years, employed at 
the steam presses (Spencer's Patent) now generally used in the 
manufacture of bricks, tiles, and sanitary piping, the latter being 
in greatly increasing demand. 

“The catalogue of hand mutilations in the Ruabon district 
tells its own sad tale, The question ‘pressing on my mind is, 
whether some means cannot be contrived to prevent such 
accidents. 

“ With very few exceptions these mutilations have occurred to 
boys employed at the same process. . 


a Lith, 22, Bedford Bt. Covent Garden 
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“Two boys are required to ‘feed’ the machine with clay, 
for which purpose they use sometimes a small shovel, sometimes 
their hands ; men, working below the boys, and out of their 
sight, apply the pressure, which brings down the piston with 
great rapidity through the clay; too often, in its descent, it 
lacerates or amputates their fingers or hands. I watched one of 
the pipe presses at work, and so rapid is the process that, this 
machine delivered six pieces of sanitary pipe, two feet long and 
nine inches in diameter, 7x one minute. At this rate, the piston 
would descend. 3,600 times in the day, and, at each descent, the 
‘feeding’ boys are exposed to danger; for whether they use their 
hands or the shovel, they can scarcely get the fragments of clay into 
the required position without their hands being brought within 
the range of the descending piston. 

“ A very intelligent and humane sanitary and architectural 
draughtsman, Mr. Bryon, at the largest works, has contrived a 
‘euard’ which (he believes) can be so applied as to prevent the 
boys’ hands being caught, and this without interfering with the 
rapid production. He has supplied me with a drawing of his 
‘ guard’ (see enclosed) and a sectional view of the steam pipe press 
(Spencer’s Patent) so as to show the intended operation of the 
guard. 

“There are a great number of these pipe presses in use at the 
Sanitary Pipe Works, in Lambeth, and the inventor of the guard, 
who has also been employed at the Lambeth Works, tells me 
that the aczidents are as frequent there and the mutilations as 
distressing as they are in the Ruabon factories. 

“Dr. William Jones, the certifying surgeon, who has attended 
most of the cases at the Ruabon Hospital, has taken the greatest 
‘pains in collecting the statistics of these accidents, and in 
bringing abont measures likely to remedy stich a sad state of 
things. 


List of A.ccmpents (reported under Factory Act) caused by the 
Steam-pressing Machines in the Sanitary Pipe, Brick, and 
Tile Works of the Ruabon District, for the last five years. 


1, May 12, 1870. Robert Davies (16). Laceration of right 
hand by Spencer’s Steam-press,- (Trefynant Works.) 

2. October 7, 1870. Thomas Griffiths (14). Amputation of 
right hand. Spencer’s Steam-press. (Delph Works.) 

3. November 4, 1870. Ellis Evans (40). Amputation of three 
fingers, right hand. Spencer’s Press. (Ponkey Works.) 

4, January 26, 1871. Robert Roberts (20). Amputation of 
three fingers, right hand. Spencer’s Press. (Tatham 
Works.) ; 

5. March 18,1871. John Jones (38). Hand crushed. Spencer’s 

Patent. (Ponkey Brick Works.) 

6. July 4, 1871. John George (14). Left hand amputated. 
Spencer’s Patent. (Plaskynaston Tile Works.) 

7. November’ 23, 1871. Robert Roberts (16). Amputation of 
two fingers. Spencer’s Press. (Trefynant Pipe Works.) 


at 
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8. January 8, 1872. Baward Jones (18.) Amputation of three 
fingers. Spencer’s Pipe Press. (Delph Works.) — 
9. January 9, 1872. Thomas Hughes (14). Amputation of 


thumb’ and index finger. Spencer’s Press. (Acrefair — 


Works.) 


10. September 4, 1872. Edward Brown (16). Laceration of © 


right hand. Spencer’s Pipe Press. (Tatham Works.) 

11. October 18, 1872. William Rogers (15). Amputation of — 
right index finger. Spencer’s Press. (‘Tatham Works.) 

12. December 4, 1872. Thomas Davies (15). Severe laceration 
of right hand. Spencer’s Press. ~(Plasmadoe Works.) 

13,. January 81, 1874, William Jones (15). Amputation of right 

index Ginger. Spencer’s Press. (Pen y bont Works.) 

14, May 18, 1874. Samuel Roberts (14). Amputation of left 
thumb. Spencer’s Press. (Acrefair Works.) 

15. June 24, 1874. J. Williams (14). Laceration of left hand. 
Spencer’ s Press. (Ponkey Brick Works.) 

16. November 25, 1874. Adam Griffiths (14). Amputation of 
arm. Spencer’s Press.. (Delph Works.) 

17. April 13,1875. Henry Peake (14). Amputation of right 
hand. Spencer’s Press. (Trefynant Works.) 

18, January 24, 1875. John Rowland (20). Amputation of 
thumb and index finger. Spencer’s Press. (Tatham 
Works.) 

19. July 15, 1875. Joseph Bailey (14). Amputation of right 
index finger. (Trefynant Works.) 

20, July 20, 1875. R.J. Pritchard (15). Amputation of finger. 
Spencer's Press. (Ponkey. Works.) 


There are 10 of these works in this distirct; one (Trefynant) 
being very extensive. 
J. H. BiGnop. © 


December 24, 1875. Sub-Inspector. 
Summary. 
Amputation of hand - - 4 
Jaceration of hand - - - 4 
Amputation of fingers - - 11. 
Crushed hand - - Peta 
20 


Mr, Bryon’s guard for the dangers of steam-presses, is seen 
in the sketch annexed. 


a Spencer's Patent Steam-press, for the manufacture of stone- : 


ware drain‘ pipes, has been in use several years, and is fast 
becoming the most general pipe-making machine throughout. the 


United Kingdom. Itis deemed to be preferable to many others, by 
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reason of its high-pressure power, being applicable for the most 
refractory as well as for the most plastic and tender clays. 

“ Numerous mutilations are continually occurring by reason 
of the expressing cover F. (drawing No. 2) descending unawares 
to the young person supplying the clay to the open end of 
clay chamber. 

“To prevent such mutilations we propose to affix a guard to 
every machine in use. 

“Such guard to consist of a bar of iron or other material 
of the requisite thickness and size, which may be covered on 
the upper side with a soft material. This a resaid bar to be 


’ affixed to chains or other winding material, which working or 


travelling over requisite pulleys are afterward attached to the 
upper side of the expressing cover F. So that every time the 
expressing cover F. descends, it by so doing causes the guard 
to ascend, thereby not only warning but really taking the young 
person’s hands from the danger, as shown by drawing 3. Drawing 
No. 4 simply shows arrangement, &c., of pulleys, which can be 
altered to suit the position of every machine.* 
“ EpwarD Bryon.” 

The simplest remedy, and probably the least beset with 
legal difficulties, would be to enact that, it shall be com- 
pulsory on the occupiers of a factory in which there is 
machinery moved by mechanical power, on receipt of a 
notice to that effect by any Inspector of Factories, to 
fence and keep securely fenced any machinery that expe- 
rience may haye shown to be dangerous. 


Tar Scutrcu Mitzs or IRELAND. 


The scutch mills of Ireland, according to the return of 
the Registrar General for Ireland in 1874, number as 
follows, viz.: In Ulster, 1,295; Leinster, 25; Munster, 31; 
Connaught, 29; making in all 1380, or 102 less than thers 
were in "1872. Still these make a considerable addition ts 
the visitation of the Irish districts,in which, by the kindness 
of the Secretary of State, there are now four Sub-In- 
spectors, namely, one for south Ireland, one for mid Ireland, 
and two for North Ireland, in which latter district, the 
industries are most numerous und active, and require the 
most attention, in order that equal justice may be done to 
all. 

I have received from the certifying surgeon at Cookstown, 
who is coroner as well, the following report on the scutch 
mills of his district, which is interesting, not only as to 
the social condition of the people around ‘him, but as to the 


* See Appendix ; figures 2, 3, and 4, 
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mode by which probably some of the hitherto serious 
accidents from scutching machinery may be prevented. 


“ Cookstown,” says he, ‘‘ being the centre of a very large flax 
“ crowing district, the weekly market held here is the largest in 
‘“‘ Treland; above one hundred tons of flax being purchased by 
“ the Belfast and other merchants weekly during the season from 
“ August till Spring. The flax straw is taken by the farmers 
LO the various flax scutch mills, of which there are 30 within 
“a radius of five or six miles. These are erected on various 
“small streams in the neighbourhood, and are generally worked 
“ by farmers. The mills are of a very-primitive kind, being a 
“small house thatched by the straws from the flax after being © 
“ scutched. 

“These scutchers, men and boys, work by piecework, and 
get a per-centage on the finished flax of so much per stone; 
consequently they frequently work late at night to make the more 
‘wages. Many of these small mills have only five or six handles, 
one scutcher working at each handle. ‘The places are badly 
ventilated and with low roofs. The dust and spicule driven off 
the flax is quite thick in the atmosphere which the workers have 
to breathe at ail times, and which produces irritation of the air 
passages, and an almost constant cough and spitting of blood, 
very frequently ending in phthisis. Ophthalmia also is due to 
this dust, sometimes ending in opacity of the cornea, which would 
be more frequent were it not for the intervals of the spring and 
summer months enabling the workers to recruit their strength 
in agricultural labour. “The permanent injury to their health 
would, but for this recruitment, be far more serious, since their 
habits are very careless and intemperate, so that it is a saying 
here, ‘as thirsty as a scutcher,’ 

“The rollers at which the flax is broken for the scutchers are 
attended by one person, frequently a woman, who has to breathe 
the same kind of atmosphere: but, in addition, is liable to very 
serious injury from being drawn into the rollers by a portion of 
the flax straw catching round her hand, or by some portion of 
her dress dragging her hand into the rollers. The limb is invariably 
torn and comminuted in a dreadful manner, and sometimes pulled 
out of the shoulder joint, necessitating amputation of the limb. 
In several instances life has been lost. Last season, as coroner 
of the district, I held an inquest on a woman who was instantly 
killed in a set of these rollers ; and, as the surgeon of the 
workhouse hospital here, I have had, for some years back, 
numbers brought i in for surgical treatment, many of them having 
to undergo amputation of one or both arms. Little care is taken 
by the owners of the mills to protect these workers, for, if a 
strap was passed over their shoulders and fastened by a chain or 
hook behind the roller, it would prevent them suddenly being 
dragged forward, and save many & poor worker from injury and 
mutilation. 
~« Whiskey drinking being carried on at these places to a great 
extent makes them the more liable to injury. The farmers often 
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bring the drink in their pockets to encourage them in expediting 
their work, and so be ready for the first market. 

ee "Lhe strickers are generally women or young girls nie make 
up the rolled flax into handfulls for the scutcher. They are 
more in the open air, and not so subject to the suffocating dust 
az those inside the mill, but suffer in their morality sadly from 
the late hours and other associations common to such places. 

“In the mountainous districts they have of late years become 
addicted to zether drinking as a rapid and cheap stimulant. This 
they can procure in any quantities at the small country grocers. 
I attribute the development of this taste to the difficulty of 
procuring whiskey in some country districts remote from a town, 
and the rapid action of the wther as a stimulant and its much 
greater cheapness than whiskey or brandy here in the north of 
Ireland. (I made inquiry ‘whether the «ther was nitric or 
sulphuric, but I was assured it was the latter.) Mechanics and 
workmen of all kinds seldom drink beer as they do in England. 

“Women who are much engaged in mills and factories make 
very bad housewives, and their children are sadly neglected, the 
very young suffering most. I have known a female worker leave 
off work on a Saturday afternoon, give birth to a child, and 
return to her work at 6 o’clock on Monday morning. Cer tainly 
a bad way of restoring health, as she is also often but. poorly 
nourished, not to speak of the great neglect of her offspring. I 
consider the children in this district who present themselves for 
certificates more delicate and of smaller growth than I knew them 
formerly, and I have experience of more than 30 years as 
certifying surgeon. This I attribute also partly to the constant 
use of badly prepared tea and coarse and underdone soda: bread, 
flesh meat or a good soup being seldom used; and consequently 
serofula and skin diseases of various forms_ are often present. 
The use of the bath is almost unknown, and dirt and squalor are 
common in their houses; and in my visits among them I am 
often shocked at the state of their bedclothes, and at the want of 
suitable healthy ventilation of their houses. 

“Sunday is too often. spent by the parents and grown up 
children in drinking bad whiskey. Even the proprietors of mills 
frequently deplore their inability to check the habit, and say that 
the high wages and shorter hours of work have only made them 
worse, ‘by giving the workers greater facilities for debauchery. 

“The above report is. “but a meagre outline of the habits and 
mode of life of those engaged in “the preparation of flax for 
the market; and any improvement that may take place in 
their workrooms will be by steam power and large buildings 
being erected instead of the wretched hovels now in use, and the 
introduction of improved machinery superseding the present 
primitive structures in most country districts, Safety to life and 
limb cannot otherwise be carried out by any inspection in remote 
districts very difficult of access. 

D. J. HAmILTon.” 
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Mr. Hamilton subsequently reported to me as follows :— 


“ Knowing your anxiety to know as much as possible of the 
working of the scutch mills respecting women and children, I beg 
to report the following case, showing how poor pregnant women 
are most barbarously worked up to their confinement. 

“On Tuesday last, a boy named Dennis McSermon, aged 11 
years, was sent into my hospital here from the scutch mill at 
Coagh, with the muscles of the right forearm hanging in strips, 
the hand and fingers all comminuted, from being caught in the rollers. 
I afterwards learnt that his. mother~had been working up to 
breakfast time feeding the rollers with flax straw, when she was 
taken in labour and had to leave the work. The poor boy was 
sent to do her work until her recovery. He was not 20 minutes 
at the rollers till he met with this severe accident, and most 
probably will be mutilated for life. I think this case shows the 
very great necessity for some stringent legislation to prevent 
unfeeling and careless proceedings at scutch mills in future.” 


Minuiners’ GIRLS AND OTHER HANDICRAFT TRADES. 


The work of milliners and girls in trades which are 
handicraft, and solely carried on without mechanical power, © 
and the difficulty of affording to such workers legislative 
protection, in addition to what I have formerly reported 
about the work of milliners, and the sweating process of 
tailors work in Dublin and elsewhere, is still continued in 
many places. 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Fitton writes thus, on the 27th of 
September 1875 :— 


“*T visited Miss Maunde’s dressmaking and millinery workshop 
at the old rectory house, St. Helen’s, Worcester, in which 13 
young women are employed, on Saturday last, and found, after 
much difficulty in obtaining answers to my questions, that two, at 
least, if not all of the hands, were at work till past 6 p.m. on the 
previous Saturday. 

“Miss Maunde, during the whole time of my visit, kept up a 
running talk at or about me to her assistants, and put the 
answers to each of my queries into the mouths of each young 
person as I addressed them. 

“Tt appears that Miss Maunde obtained permission to work 
overtime last September, but has never used it because ‘ she did 
not choose.’ But she gets the young women ‘to oblige her’ by 
stepping late on Saturdays, and occasionally gives them a 
holiday on some other day during that or the following week. 
I had much trouble in getting at this statement at all, as Miss 
Maunde interrupted all my inquiries, and several of the young 


women, taking their cue from her, were absolutely silent when 
asked questions. 
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“ As I did not think it rightto be thus baffled about overwork, 
of which many complaints had been made, I went to Mr. Power, 
the chief constable, and obtained the assistance of an officer in 
plain clothes to come with me. The girl who had refused to 
answer my questions was not now in the room, and Miss Maunde 
said ‘I might find out what I could.’ But the other girl called 
to me out of a cupboard on the landing, and she then very sulkily 
gave me her name. When I asked why the abstract and the 
permission to work overtime were not put up in her room, she 
said, She should not put up such rubbish in her room.’ She is, 
in fact, one of those recalcitrant: young ladies to whom you have 
alluded in your report for April 1875, at page 43. The above 
case, as heard before the magistrates, is subjoined. 


“ Worcester Journal, October 9, 1875. 


Wednesday, October 6.—Before Mr. C. Sidebottom, Alderman J. 
Wood, and Mr. R. E. Barnett. 


“ The Workshops Act.—A milliner and dressmaker, employing a 
number of hands, was summoned for unlawfully employing a 
young woman after 4 o’clock on Saturday, the 18th ult. Mr. 
E. B. Fitton, Inspector of Factories, supported the summons. 
Defendant admitted the offence, but explained that the young 
woman had had a half-day holiday on the previous Tuesday, 
and she thought she was justified in keeping her for a sbort time 
after 4 o'clock on the Saturday. Mr. Fitton explained the law 
to the Bench, and stated that he had cautioned defendant upon 
three or four occasions. He did not press fer a penalty. The 
case was dismissed upon expenses’ being paid——A young person 
in the employ of defendant was summoned for obstructing Mr. 
Fitton in the execution of his duty. Mr. Fitton stated that on 
the 25th ultimo he went to the establishment to inquire at what 
hour the young women employed left work on the previous 
Saturday. He could not elicit any information from defendant, 
who refused to give him her name. He paid a subsequent visit, 
and defendant then concealed herself. Mr. Fitton explained that, 
under the Factory Act, any person who refused to answer the 
questions of the inspectors, or should conceal himself or herself, 
was liable to a penalty of 20/. There was no definition as to the 
obstruction in the Workshops’ Act. Defendant. asserted that she 
did not conceal herseif;-she was at dinner when the Inspector 
came the second time,and went to him when requested. She 
did not give her name, as Mr. Fitton ‘ sneered’ her when she did so 
“on a previous occasion. Mr. Fitton stated that he wished to get 
the decision of the Bench as to what was an obstruction under the 
Workshops Act. The Stipendiary said he would not decide 
upon the point; the defendant had better pay the costs, and the 

ease be left open. Mr. Fitton thought that this was very un- 
satisfactory, as the point upon which he wished to get the 
decision of the Bench was very important. He should prefer to 
have the summons dismissed, and he would lay the case before 
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the’ Home Secretary for instructions in future. The defendant, 
who had. left the court, was called back, and the expenses which 
she had paid under protest were handed back to her.” 


Whilst on the subject of milliners I cannot withhold 
introducing to your notice institutions established in several 
towns in England as homes for young milliners out of work, 
until they can find employment and homes with friends. 
Pity but there were more such in every large town in the 
Kingdom. The following address will best explain their 
intention and utility :— 


“ Leamincton Young Women’s Christian Association Home, 


“By request the following short statement has been drawn 
up with regard to the proposed home for young dressmakers 
and shop assistants in Leamington. a 

“The need for it is apparent from the following facts :— 

“Many young girls, some of only 14 or 15 years of age, are 
sent from distant. homes to be ‘day-workers’ in the houses of 
business here. Usually they work from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., earning 
from 7s. to 10s. per week. They board and lodge themselves 
as best they can ; the frequent result is that comfortless meals 
induce them to resort to stimulants, a habit fearfully prevalent 
among them, and their solitary lodging is in an evening ex- 
changed for places of amusement of doubtful character, or for any 
_ company that offers. 

“For such young women ‘Christian Association Homes ’ have 
been provided in London, Dublin, Liverpool, and other towns—- 
“homes ’ where they find a welcome after business hours, a friend 
able to guide and counsel them, opportunities for mental im- 
_ provement, and above all, loving influence constantly aiming af 
their welfare for eternity. With the same end in view it is 
suggested to establish a similar home in Leamington. An earnest 
wish for it has been expressed by some Christian girls employed 
in the shops and workrooms ; and the blessing attending efforts 
among this class during the past 12 months gives confident 
expectation of success. 

“Tt is therefore proposed to rent a house which offers in a 


convenient locality, placing in it as matron a devoted Christian - 


person, who having had experience and much blessing in work 
among young dressmakers, is eminently fitted for the post. 


“*The home would be opened with accomodation for 12 girls 


(to be increased as circumstances permit). They would be 
required to give satisfactory references as to théir character, and 
would pay 7s. or 8s. per week for board and lodging ; they would 
have the advantages of good wholesome food, separate beds, a 
comfortable sitting-room, and free library, besides classes for 
writing, arithmetic, singing, and Bibie instruction, which would 
be open for others besides the inmates of the home. 

“The management of the home would be under the super- 
intendence of Miss Taylor, Holmesdale Villa. It would be 
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conducted on the Scriptural principle of ‘ Owe no man anything,’ 
and rather than incur debt at any time it would be closed. 

“In order to commence, about 150/. will be required for 
furnishing, &e., and further means will be constantly needed to 
meet the expenses of rent, taxes, firing, gas, matron’s salary, 
servants’ wages, and the household expenditure, which is not 
covered by the weekly payments of the inmates. A yearly 
report of receipts and payments will be published. 

“If God inclines the hearts of His people to give quickly the 
amount required for first expenses, the home may be opened 
early in the new year, but no step can be taken until the money 
is in hand. ; 

“Meanwhile the project is commended to the prayerful 
sympathy of Christians; and further particulars will gladly ,be 
given, or contributions received by— 

General and Mrs. Tucker, Shilston House, Leamington. 

G. F. Maberly, Esq., M.R.C.S., The Arboretum, Leamington. 
Lady Congleton, 53, Gt. Cumberland Pl., Hyde Park, London. 
H. Wilbraham Taylor, Esq., Barnet. 

Miss Taylor, Holmesdale. Villa, Leamington.” 


This home at Leamington, which I have frequently had 
the pleasure to visit, is now in full work, and answering 
admirably ; it is moreover a place to which any milliner can 
apply, who has need of additional workers, and is very 
much sought after as it is well known that none but girls 
of good character would be admitted into it, and they are 
therefore most desirable. 

The conditions of the home are as follows :— 


“LEAMINGTON Young Women’s Christian Association Home, 
Ripley Cottage, Portland Road. 


“Young dressmakers and milliners who have no friends in 
Leamington with whom they can reside may have board and 
residence on the following terms, either permanently, or tem- 
porarily while seeking employment :— 

“Separate bed and compartment, with use of sitting room, 
gas, and fire, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per week. 

“Board can be arranged for at per meal:—breakfast 2d. ; 
dinner 43d. ; tea ld.; supper 2d. 

“ All payments to be made in advance, 

“ Residents will have all the privileges of a comfortable social 
home, and may avail themselves of classes for book-keeping, 
writing, and singing, free of charge. 

“These classes are open for non-residents on payment of 1s. 
a quarter. Particulars on application. 

* Bible-classes, open and free to all, are held on Thursdays, 
8.15 p.m., Sundays, 3. p.m. 

“ Application for residence, &c., to be made to Miss Craggsy 
Ripley Cottage, Portland Road. 

“ References requiréd before admission.” 
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And the rules, which are strictly enforced, are:— — 


“J. Payments. All payments to be made in advance on 
Saturdays. Any one wishing a bed kept for her during a short. 
absence is to pay for the same 1s. a week. : 

“2, Hours. Breakfast 7.30 to 8.30; dinner 1 to 2; tea 5 to 
6; supper to be taken between 8 and 9.80. All residents must be 
at home by 10 p.m, at the latest, and no lights allowed in the 
bedrooms after 10.45.. All who can be at home are expected 
to attend morning and evening prayers, and also the bible-class 
(unless engaged in some other bible-class or school). 

“3, Visitors. Any resident engaged to.be married is allowed 
to have her friend come to the house to fetch and bring her 
back, but no conversation is allowed at the door or in the hall. 
Female friends may be seen in the house by permission of the 
matron. 

“4. Bedrooms. Each resident is required to make her own 
bed, and keep her compartment neat. Nothing to be thrown into 
the slops. No stimulants allowed up-stairs. No needle work to 
be done in the bedrooms during the day, as al! are expected to sit 
in the workroom. Lach inmate is allowed to keep one box in 
her bedroom, and must look after her own luggage, as the matron 
does not hold herself responsible for any loss.” 


Now let us contrast the utility of such an institution as 
this, with the incidents of the following story :— 


“ Birmingham, October 29th, 1875. 

“In Mr. Johnston’s absence, I this day investigated a complaint 
that a girl named Fanny Gratz had been employed all night by 
a Jew tailor. I ascertained from her through an interpreter 
(for the girl cannot speak a word of English) that on Sunday, 
October 17th, she worked from 8 a.m. till 10 p.m., and on 
Monday the 18th from 8 am. till 11 p.m., and on Tuesday the 
19th all day and all night. She further stated that on Wednesday 
morning her employer Harris Israel, of No. 2, Florence Street, 
Holloway Road, offered her 6d. in payment for this work, and 
when she refused this amount, told her to get out of his shop 
or he would knock her teeth down her throat. The man in 
whose home I found the girl declared that, he had picked her up 
starving in the street: and being himself a Polish Jew had taken 
her in and given her shelter, and that she had then told him her 
story, and he had written accordingly to Mr. Johnston. There 
will be no difficulty, I suppose, in my taking the case up for 
Mr. Johnston, who is absent on leave; but if I do so, I shall want 
an interpreter. The man with whom she lives would rather not 
appear. He seems to be a respectable married man, but I suppose 
does not want to come to open hostilities with Mr. Harris Israel. 
The girl herself looks dirty, ignorant, and neglected. I suspect 
that but for the question of wages we should have heard nothing 
of this case. 


“C.R. Bowiine, Sub-Inspector.” 
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The sequel of it is as follows :— 


“ Birmingham, 
“My pDEAR Sir, November 22nd, 1875. 

“ THREE prosecutions which I conducted here last Friday, 
so fully show some of the difficulties we have to contend with, 
that I know you will excuse me if I trouble you with a more 
detailed report of them, than a conviction return can afford. 

‘Jn the first of these, I charged Mr. Samuel Taylor, a metal 
spinner in my district, with employing a child full time. Mr. 
Taylor has given me a great deal of trouble, and has quite 
exhausted my persuasive powers. I might have prosecuted him 
more than once, but wanted to win him over by friendly means 
if possible. Last Thursday week I visited his factory, and found 
three boys under 16 therein. I asked for his register and 
certificate book, and he said he had’nt got one. One of the boys 
was evidently under 13. I told him that I would call again 
in aeweek, and if he had not got his books in proper order then, 
I should proceed against him for want of certificates, but he must 
understand that if I proved one of the boys to he under 13 
I should be compelled to proceed at once against him for working 
the child full time. . On ‘Tuesday last having obtained the child’s 
birth certificate, proving him to be just. turned 12, I went to 
Mr. Taylor in order to stop this child’s full time employment, and 
told Taylor I should have to prosecute him. I was met with the 
greatest insolence. All these facts I related at the hearing of 
the case, when Taylor further aggravated his offence by declaring 
to the magistrates that I had put my fist in his face, and said I 
would ruin him. Of course I thought I had satisfied the magis- 
trates that this was a pure invention of Taylor’s spitefulness, and 
urged that the man had been so troublesome, and was behaving 
so badly that I trusted they would inflict the full penalty. They 
however only fined him 2/.. The summoning officer tells me, that 
when he served the summons, Taylor told him he intended ‘to 
make it hot for me.’ 

“ The magistrates addressed no word of censure to the man, and 
I cannot but think they must have half credited his ridiculous 
statement.. . 

““My second case was against Harris Israel, a Jew tailor, for 
employing a young woman on a Sunday in October last, from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on the following Tuesday, from 8 a.m: and 
right through Tuesday night till 8 a.m. on Wednesday. Israel is 
a Jew, and the young woman in question is a Polish Jewess, who 
has only been in England three months, and cannot speak 
a word of English ; but through some people with whom she is 
living, and who appear to have taken her in from a feeling of 
national sympathy and charity, I learned that, on the Sunday in 
question the girl.had worked the hours mentioned; and also, on 
the Tuesday following all the night through, when at breakfast 
time on Wednesday, her master refused to pay her, unless she 
would go on working; and the girl left her place, being quite unable 
to work any longer. ‘The girl herself corroborated all this, and I 
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must say, her manner convinced me she was speaking the truth: 
and moreover, in her helpless condition it would be an_ object to 
her to retain her place in the workshop as long as she~ was 
able. 

“ Having ascertained that a young woman named Leah Kosky 
had visited the workshop late on Tuesday night, and had seen 
Fanny Gratz’ (the young girl in question) at work, I called on 
Leah Kosky, who told me she had visited Israel Harris’s 
workshop on Tuesday night between 11 and 12, and Fanny 
Gratz was there; but she could not say what she was doing, 
although she had some work in her hand. ~ Well, Sir, in the first 
-case, Fanny Gratz swore she was at work on the Sunday from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and the woman with whom she lived swore 
that on that Sunday, a messenger came from Harris Israel to say 
she must come to work; and the messenger took Fanny Gratz 
away with her, and that Fanny did not return to her house until 
after 10 at night. Mr. Cheston defended, and produced two Jews, 
friends of the Defendant, who swore that, on that Sunday, Fanny 
Gratz did no work at all. The case was dismissed. After that 
I thought I should be sure to get a conviction for the Tuesday 
working. Fanny Gratz’s evidence was of course clear enough that 
she had been employed from 8 o’clock on Tuesday morning all 
through Tuesday night. But Miss Leah Kosky (whose sweetheart 
works for Harris Israel), was too much for me and my poor client, 
She swore that sometime before 11 on the night in question, she 
had been to Harris Israel’s workshop and Fanny Gratz was there, 
but not at work; she was sitting there with her hat and shawl 
on, having been locked out at home. Mr. Cheston was. going to 
call witnesses to swear by Jehovah that my client’s story was all 
moonshine, but I had had enough of sworn testimony and with- 
drew from the case in disgust. 

“The next case was another in which again the swearing by 
Jehovah was too much for me. 

“Several complaints had been made to Mr. Johnston of the 
persistent way in which Jacob Cohen, a Jew tailor in Gooch 
Street had overworked a girl named Sarah Goldwater. Mr. 
Johnston had tried, without success, to prove a case against 
him. And during his (Mr. Johnston’s absence), he sent me 
another complaint, asking me to see what I could do with it. I 
accordingly arranged that, on Thursday the 11th instant Mr. 
Cairns and I should pay Mr. Cohen’s workshop a visit at night. 
On arriving there at 9.45 p.m., I learned that he had two girls 
then at work. I could see the workroom lighted up, and hear 
the sewing machines in full operation. There are two entrances, 
one in front, and one at the back. Mr. Cairns went to the front, 
and I went to the back door and knocked. After knocking 


for several minutes, an upstairs window was opened, and Jacob - 


Cohen wanted to know what was the matter. I told him I 
must come in. A further lapse of a minute or two, and then the 
door was opened. I ran straight up to the garret workshop, 
only to find two men thete. I then asked Cohen where Sarah 
Goldwater was. He said she had gone home at.9 o’clock ; she 
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never remained after that hour. I looked at my watch ; it was 
then 9.55 p,m. 

“Mr. Cairns then came in, and said that, while I was knocking 
at the back door, the light on the first floor had been put out. 
Thinking this might be a workshop we demanded admittance, 
and gained it. The room was in darkness, except where the 
light from outside fell on a bed; and seeing a suspiciously 
large swelling out, of the bed clothes, I turned the top of them 
back, and disclosed the head and shoulders of Miss Sarah Gold- 
water. She had all her clothes on, just as she left the 
workroom. 

“JT summoned Mr. Cohen for employing this girl after 9 at 
night, though I had very little hope of getting a conviction ; but 
I thought it well that, these Jew tailors should see that we were 
in earnest. 

“The case was dismissed. Miss Goldwater’s evidence was 
upsetting. By Jehovah she swore, that she had not done a 
hand’s turn of work after 9 that night; but that having a head- 
ache, she had gone under the bed clothes, at that hour, just as I 
found her. I have been since told"by a neighbour that the other 
girl who is employed by Cohen was hidden away in the cellar 
during our visit. Any comment is. unnecessary. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“ Robert Baker, Esq. “ CHARLES R. Bowrine.” 


. Tue Droitwich Saut WoRKS. 


In my report for 31st October 1873, at page 126, there is 
mentioned -a prosecution against this firm for working 
women in the night, of which Mr. Sub-Inspector Fitton 
then reported :— 

“The magistrates of the borough of Droitwich were very hard 
to convince that the manager had not used due diligence to 
enforce the law, when all they proposed to have done was, to 
hang up the Act in the office, and order the foreman to see that 
it was not infringed. ‘The justices also consented to adjourn the 
hearing of the case, in order to enable the manager to summon 
the foreman for allowing the women to work. But I objected to 
it, on the ground that, night working in this factory was 
notorious, and that I had over and over again called the attention 
of the manager, Mr. Bradley, to his evasion of the law, and how 
difficult a thing it was to catch a woman as a witness, when she 
ran off into the steam. We came to acompromise. The com- 
pany, through Mr. Bradley, admitted the first charge, and are to 
pay the penalty for three women I saw at work. This was at 
5 in the morning, or soon after.” 


Let me repeat a part of my own report on that occasion : 
“Tn the manufacture of salt, where there are several pans in 
the same shed, the whole place is so full of steam from the 
evaporation of the brine, that it is impossible to see throughout 
‘the shed, except at the smallest distances. This steam clings 
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closely to the person and dresses of the workers, who by. con- 
sequence, work.in a semi-nude state.” 


I append Mr. Fitton’s report of another prosecution of 
the same firm for working women in the night on the 30th 
of September 1875, as follows : — 


“ Important Factory Act Prosecutions at Droitwich. 


“At the Droitwich Petty Sessions, yesterday (Thursday), 
before J. A. Fardon and T. G. Smith, Esqrs., the Droitwich Salt 
Company (Limited), at the instance’ of Mr. E. B, Fitton, Sub- 
Inspector of Factories for this district, were summoned for that 
they, on the 28th August last, did unlawfully employ certain 
women in the work of saltmaking before the hour of 6 in the 
morning, contrary to the tenor of the Factory Acts. In each of 
the cases preferred, the Salt Company pleaded that they had used 
due diligence as the occupiers of the factory to enforce therein 
the clauses of the Factory Acts, and that the offences alleged 
against them had been committed by the saltmakers, who took 
the pans and employed the ~women without their knowledge, 
consent, or connivance; consequently, at the instance of the Salt 
Company, separate informations were laid against each of the 
men working the salt pans at which the offences were stated to 
have been committed, alleging that they alone were the actual 
offenders. 

“Mr. Fitton conducted the prosecutions, and stated that in the 
present cases, the Salt Company would be liable for the breaches 
against the Act if it should be proved that they had not used due 
diligence as the occupiers in preventing women working in their 
factories during illegal hours; but if it should be proved other- 
wise, then the foremen of the pans would be liable to the 
penalties for the offence preferred. against them by the company, 
their employers. 

“The first case was for employing a woman named Sarah 
Nicklin, in a work of which John Knight was the foreman, 
before the hour of 6 in the morning, and the latter appeared, 
summoned, on the information of his employers, that he was 
the actual offender. Mr. William Hibbert Brewer, of Stour- 
bridge, junior Sub-Inspector of Factories, in support of the 
offence, stated that, from instructions he had received from 
the Chief Inspector, Mr. Baker, he visited the works of the Salt 
Company abcut 5 o’clock in the morning, and in work No. 30 
saw a woman standing in the shed, and another woman crouched 
behind the first. He called upon them to give their names, as 
he was the Inspector. He received no answer, and the women 
at once ran away. Witness pursued Nicklin, and she scaled a 
12-foot wall. He, however, subsequently overtook her, when, 
after some refusals, she ultimately gave the name of Hvans. 
Witness had no doubt the woman Nicklin was there for the 
_purpose of working, although she did not appear to have 
actually begun. The other woman, Mary Harrison, was dressed 
in the usual attire, and was no doubt at work at the hour witness 
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visited the place. In cross-examination by Mr. Bradley, who 
appeared for the Salt Company, witness said that, Nicklin had on 
her ordinary dress, and was not actually at work when he saw 
her. Mr. Fitton observed that it was sufficient if the woman was 
on the premises where she was employed, as the law inferred 
that she was there for the purpose. Mr. Brewer, in further 
answer to Mr. Bradley, said that, he had on the following Monday 
put several questions to the men as to whether they had instruc- 
tions from the company not to employ women before 6, and 
their answers were in the affirmative, adding that they knew 
they were doing wrong in allowing them to work before that 
hour in the morning. 

“ John Simpson, saltmaker, employed at the salt works, 


deposed to the woman coming to work between 5 and 6 in. 


the. morning on the day in question, which was earlier than 
usual, as he believed some of them wanted to go by a trip to 
Liverpool. Mary Harrison had begun to work when the 
Inspector came, but Sarah Nicklin had not. Witness, in answer 
to Mr. Bradley, said he knew instructions had been given to the 
men not to employ the women before 6 o’clock in the morning, 
and that if he had a work he should not do so, as he was aware 
it was wrong. : 

‘¢Mary Harrison was then called, and said that, she was at the 
work early that morning to help at Evans’ pan, as her husband, 
who was employed by Evans, was unable to go on that morning. 
She was, however, aware that it was wropg to work before 6 
o’clock. 

“Mr. Bradley thought the present proceedings against the 
Salt Company were very uncalled for and vexatious, as the 
company had used due diligence in preventing the women 
working by giving the strictest instruction to the foremen of 
the pans not to allow the women to begin before 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and that if the present offences had been committed 
they were so without their knowledge, connivance, or consent. 
He then called— 

Mr. Thos. Reynolds, the foreman of the saltworks, who gave 
evidence at some length as to the endeavours of the Salt Com- 
pany to keep within the tenor of the Factory Acts, by giving, 
through him, strict orders to all saltmakers not to employ women 
before 6 o’clock. 

“ Mr. Fitton cross-examined the witness closely as to his using 
due diligence in preventing the Acts being offended against, and 

‘earrying out the instructions he had received. 

«“P.C. Simons gave evidence as to seeing the women go to 
their work between 5 and 6 in the morning, and on the 6th 
August saw a woman named Fisher firing at one of the pans at 
midnight. 

“The second case was against the Salt Company for employing 
the before-named Mary Harrison on the works of which Richard 
Evans was foreman; and the latter was summoned, as in the last 
case, by his employer as being the actual offender. The evidence 
in this case was similar to the last. 
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“The third offence preferred was for employing Sarah Priddey, 
on the same day, before 6 in the morning, at a work of which 
. Thomas Priddey was foreman, and the latter appeared at the 


instance of the Salt Company as the actual offender. This case, — 


whieh occurred on separate works to the last, was also proved by 
Mr. Brewer, and was not denied, the man-Priddey admitting that 
he was sorry it had occurred, but that they wanted to go away 
by an excursion to Liverpool. 

“This completed the cases in which the Salt Company were 
concerned, when Mr. Brewer preferred a charge against the before- 
named Sarah Nicklin for obstructinghim in the execution of the 
powers intrusted to him by the Factory Acts. 

“The offence consisted of her refusing to give her name and 
being examined by the Inspector by running away. Mr. Brewer 
proved it by his evidence in the first case. 

“This concluded the whole of the charges, and the Bench 
retired for some time, and, on returning into Court, the Chairman 
said that they had carefully considered the cases, and, so far, as 
the Salt Company were concerned, the Bench were. satisfied, 
looking at all the facts, that they had used due diligence in 
complying with the Factory Acts, and they did not hold them 
responsible ; but with regard to the men (with the exception of 
Knight, the case against. whom the Bench did not consider 
proved), they well knew what the Acts required of them, and they 
would therefore fine Evans and Priddey 1/. each and costs... With 
regard to the case of obstruction, preferred against the woman 
Nicklin, as the penalty was a very severe one, the Bench hoped 
the inspectors would not press for a conviction, and that they 
would be content by Defendant paying the costs, 7s. 6d., along 
with a caution from the Bench as to her future conduct. 

“Mr. Brewer said he was willing to concur in the suggestion 
of the Bench in the ease of Nicklin, but trusted they would 
make known the heavy penalty which was imposed for obstructing 
an inspector in his duties in the night hours. 

“The clerk (Mr. Harris) then read the section of the Act 
which imposes a penalty for obstructing an inspector in his 
duties in the night of not less than 20/. or more than 501. 

** The Court was crowded with salt workers during the hearing 
of the cases, and there is no doubt that the announcement of 
the clerk will have a salutary effect upon their conduct so far as 
the Factory Act is concerned.” . 


INCREASED Empnorment or Haur-timE CaIDREN IN 
AND AROUND BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Bowling writes :— 


Sir, Birmingham, November 4th, 1875. 
“TJ think it is of importance that you should be made 

acquainted with the following facts relating to my sub-division. 

The demand for the labour of male young persons. has quite 
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outstripped the supply, and on all sides recourse is being made 
to half-timers. 

“The increase in the number of half-time children employed 
in Birmingham has been so large.in the last year, and promises 
to continue at so rapid.a rate that, it becomes a serious question 
as to what machinery is to be put in force to insure that these 
children shall not evade the required school attendance, and to 
secure for them whilst at school the utmost advantages of half- 
time education. Whilst this is being done, it must not be forgotten 
that, manufacturers are put to great straits for the want of young 
hands, and much care will be needed to add as little as pos- 
sible to their present difficulties. 

“The following statistics, showing the increase in half-timers, 
will be useful here: — 

“ In Board Schools, 

In October 1874 there were 818 half-time children. 


a 1875 gis 1,408 a 
Increase = 690 


“In other Public Elementary Schools in my District, 
In October 1874 there were 1,323 half-time children. 
” 1875 ” 1,555 ” 


_— 


Increase - 232 


Total Increase - 822 


“ The figures for the board schools relate to the whole of these 
schools within the borough. The figures for the other elementary 
public schools relate only to those schools within the Birmingham 
N. division. 

“Mr. Johnston’s absence prevents my obtaining the numbers 
for the S. division of the town. The above returns show a total 
number of 2,963 half-time children, and making an approximate 
computation of the number of these children in public elementary 
schools in Mr. Johnston’s district, will raise this total to 3,568. 
It will be fair to add to this 15, per cent. for children in dame, 
adventure, and other schools which have escaped our notice. 
We shall thus place the total number of half-time children in 

Birmingham at 4,096. 

' «When I took ‘charge of this district in the early part of 1871, 
there were less than 200 half-time children. There are now, 
including the part which Mr. Cairns has charge of, nearly 3,000. 

“In 1871 my district embraced about 700 factories; there are 
now about 1,300 factories and 5,000 workshops. 

“The enormous increase of work to be done is therefore 
obvious. To meet it a third Sub-Inspector has been appointed. 

“ After re-arranging and sub-dividing the districts, I find 
myself, as compared with 1871, in this position :— 


- 
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“In 1871 my district embraced 700 factories, with 160 half- 
time children. 


“In 1875, deducting that portion of it which the third Sub- | 


Inspector takes charge of, there are 600 factories, 2,000 work- 
shops, and between 15,000 and 16,000 half-time children. These 
he has to watch over ; and this supervision includes the compelling 
the employer of every half-time child to be in possession of a 
school certificate showing its attendance at school. Beyond this, 
he has to see that the provisions of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts are observed with regard to the hours during which these 
children are employed. It seems to me therefore-that had we 
no other duties to perform than those connected with the care 
of half-time children, (and remembering that we are entirely 
without the. aid of clerks to assist us in our office work) we 
should each of us have as much work to do as a school-board 
visitor. But this care of half-time children is only a small 
portion of our work, and I feel with much regret that many of the 


interests committed to our charge are seriously suffering from» 


the inadequate staff at present employed in watching over them. 
I do earnestly beg of you, therefore, that you will in every way 
use your influence in endeavouring to obtain a sufficient staif 
of officers to ensure that the varied and beneficient provisions 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts may have full effect. 

‘‘When I framed my answers to the questions of the Royal 
Commissioners, I had no idea that, the work on my hands would 
so largely and rapidly augment. But it has done so more or 
less in every way ; and our increased efforts to secure a regular 
school attendance have only tended to double our work. We 
have supplied every school in the district with forms similar to 
those which the schoolmasters fill up and send to us, and it is no 
exaggeration to say, that hitherto, whenever several of these 
returns have been received by us, there has been work enough 
for the best part of a week in hunting up the cases reported. I 
could show in a great many other ways how impossible it is that 
the duties of our office can any longer be efficiently carried on with 


the present inadequate staff; but I think I have said enough on 


that point. 

Perhaps it may be cognate to the present letter, to refer for a 
moment to a subject which I touched upon in the beginning of 
it, viz., the great difficulty manufacturers experience in obtaining 
sufficient numbers of young hands. On all sides in Birmingham 


notices are displayed ‘ Boys wanted here.’ The action of the School , 


Board and of the Factory Inspectors will partly account for this, as 
between us, the full time employment of children may be ‘said to 
have been put an end to, and the supply of available young hands 
for full time employment much narrowed, and in many of the 
Birmingham industries the employment of half-time children is 
scarcely practicable, or advisable. Beyond this, the manufacturing 
industries in Birmingham have increased in a larger aa gh ne 
than the supply of hands. 


“Tam glad to bear testimony to the willing manner in which, 
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the great bulk of the manufacturing classes have submitted to 
the present factory regulations, which have hitherto recommended 
themselves to the pence and received the support of almost 
all, 


My. Sub-Inspector Johnston also writes,— 


“ Birmingham, 
6° SR, December 1875. 

“T pre to enclose a return showing the number of half-time 
children at -present attending the principal schools in my sub- 
division (South Bir mingham, « omitting the portion in charge of 
’ Mr. Cairns), and’also the numbers as ascertained at two periods 
antecedently, thus exhibiting the progress of the half-time system 
during the last five years. 

“In this time they have increased from 67 to 941. It will be 
remembered that on‘the first passing of the Factory Acts Extension 
Act, and Workshops Regulation Act, 1867, nearly all the children 
in the Birmingham factories were discharged by their employers, 
owing partly to the supposed danger and responsibility attaching 
to them, and partly to the great slackness of trade then existing, 
which enabled people to do without their services. 

“ Owing to the neglect of the Workshop Act by the local 
authorities, numbers continued to be employed in workshops full 
time, and therefore did not appear as half-timers in the schools. 
-Now, however, the enforcement of the Workshops Acts and the 
great demand which exists for labour, have enormously increased 
the numbers of children attending school half time. 

“Tn my sub-division they principally come from workshops, 

occupiers of large works still not liking to undertake the trouble 

connected with them, and also because they may not work in 
factories both morning and afternoon to fulfil the 64 hours 
(nominally) allowed by the Factory Acts, whereas in workshops 
they can do so, and their wages are calculated on the basis of a 
day’s work of that length. 

“They of course are unwilling to accept less wages in a factory 
because they can only work about five hours. 

“ The numbers being thus increased, the half-time system may 
be said to be on its trial here, but I do not anticipate satisfactory 
results while the above inequality exists, and hope that by tho 
expected legislation on. the subject, five bouts will be fixed as the 
maximum duration of labour. 

“The school teachers find that a child who works for 64 hours 
is incapable of profiting by the instruction given, or of preparing 
lessons for the next day. 

“ The decrease latterly observable at some of the denominational 
schools is due to the opening of board schools charging a lower 
fee. 

“Tam, &ce., 
; 73, “W. H. Jonnston, 
“R. Baker, Esq., Sub-Inspector, South Birmingham. 

“ H.M. Inspector of Factories.” - 
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Birmingham South Subdivision. 


Return of Half-timers attending the principal Schools in April 1871 a 
December 1872, and December 1875. 


Name and Locality of School. | April 1871. 


Dee. 1872. | Dec. 1875. | Remarks. 


MB M.-P, M. OF 

St. Jude’s, Hill Street - - - = 2 1 2 19 6 

Vale Street (Ragged) = Leone ioe 2 a 14-26 

Hurst Street (Unitarian undenomi- 1 —_} 4 8 4, 3 

national). 
St. Catherines’, R.C., Horsefair - _ = 7 3 12 6 
Severn Street (British) - - -- 3 9 o 29 14 
Circus Chapel, Bradford Street = 4 te Ses 9 — _ |discontinued, 

St. Thomas, Wood Street - - 5 1 31 = 37 -- 

St. Asaph’s, Bow Street - = : 2 = ny 3 562 O15 

St. Luke’s, ‘St. Luke Street - - 2 — 16 = 6 = 

Wesleyan, Benacre Street - - — = 4 0 — 22 4 

St. David’s, Bishop Street - - Cc — 49 2 26 12 

St. Alban’s, Leopold Street - - 6 2 81 6 20 5 

St. Anne’s, R.C., Alcester Streét - 4 1 9 i 44 10 

St. Andrew’s, Watery Lane - - 27 = 37 6 20 — 

Christ Church, Pinfold Street - 4 5 2 AT 17 21 

St. Martin’s, Park Street - - Lie a 6 2 83 Uf 

St. John Baptist’s, Deritend ae -_-_ — 14 2 20 6 

Penn Street (Industry ial) _ — 80 —  |discontinued. 

St. Paul’s, V BS Hf Street, Balsall - — 4 0 0=— 6 ol 

Board Sekool. Jenkin’s Street, Small- Not opened 20 _ - 
heath, " 

Fl Garrison Lane - Not opened 80 1 

¥ Alcock Street - - Not opened 119 23 

ir Old Meeting Street - Not opened - 15 4 

Rea Street South - Not opened _ 95 al 

Christ Church, Sparkbrook - - |No returns; probably none}, 7 6 

St. Patrick’s, Highgate Street - ot opened 21 2 
Strutley Street, near Birmingham - | No returns; probably none & _ a 
Holy Trinity, Camp Hill - - | No returns; probably none 21 4 ‘ 

Males - 51 16 267 86 759 182 

Totals) 211 *4 reneiee aera Bg) te aie 

Total Males and Females - 67 =i 353 — 941 ad 


= 


Tuer DETERIORATION OF THE PHYSIQUE OF FacToRY 
WORKERS. 


It was in the year 1870 that Mr. Ferguson, one of my 
certifying surgeons for Bolton-le-Moors, first brought under 
my notice,* as his chief, the physical condition of some of 
the factory workers in that town, where, by reason of — 
spinning mainly Egyptian cotton, the workers have suffered 
less _privation from the mills standing or running short time, 
than in almost any other locality in the cotton districts of 
the country. 

Mr. Ferguson, speaking before that occasion, at a town’s 
mecting held in Bolton, said that— 


“As a question of health, intelligence, and morals it would be 
far better for them as mill-workers to have half an hour less in 


* Reported by me 30th October 1870, p. 83. 
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the five days of the week than two hours less on the Saturday. 
These two hours might suit very well those few who would go 
to enjoy the beauties of nature, but would not affect more than 
1 in 20 of the whole mill population. 

_ “© There was another point which came home to every member 
~ of the mill population, and that was in the interest of the children. 
Instead of their going to work so early in the morning (in the 
winter time especially), they might go half an hour later ; ; and 
that, to the children, would be a : much great boon than the two 
hours on the Saturday. He should have been glad, if time and 
opportanity had permitted him, to say a few words to the meeting 
about the condition of the factory population. He was perfectly 
satisfied from close. observation during the last 10 years, in a 
situation which gave him the best opportunities of judging, that 
the children of the mill population were steadily, year by year, 
for their age, getting smaller, and physically less capable of 
doing their work (hear, hear). If they asked him how that was, 
he would tell them. 

“Tn the first place, if was owing in a great extent, to the in- 
temperate habits of the parents transmitting feeble constitutions 
to the children, and in the next, to the mistaken manner in which 
the mill people fed their children. They brought them up on 
tea and coffee, instead of more substantial food. As an example, 
during the last month in the Great Bolton district he had had 
to reject as many as 19 children, simply because they had not 
the strength and development required by the Factory Act ; and 
these numbers were steadily year by year increasing. Another 
evil he had noticed was that, many young children of 12 yeu's 
of age or thereabouts were beginning to learn to smoke, acquiring 
the habit from their fathers, and possibly from the mothers also. 
This was a condition of things which in his mind excited painful 
consideration. What was to become of the factory population 
if this physical degeneration went on ?” 

I appointed Mr. Ferguson a certifymg surgeon in 1861, 
and have generally been satisfied with the way in which his 
duties have been discharged. He has taken great pains in 
weighing and measuring the children submitted to his 
examination, in order to test their actual ages by their 
physical development. But latterly, I had to request him 
‘to relinquish rejecting children by the process of weighing 
and measuring them against birth certificates, which were 
a truer test of the age the law requires than such as that he 
had adopted. For in 1834, then a certifying surgeon myself, 
I bought a weighing chair, and fixed it up in my surgery 
for the purpose of weighing children submitted to me for 
examination, in respect to the same kind of surgical 
certificate ; but gave up the practice on the conviction that, 
_ this test was too variable to be.an efficient one, and likely 
to be prejudicial to the legal rights of the children them- 
‘selves, 
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Mr.. Ferguson, however, having continued to defen 
his theory by rejecting children of legal age by birth 
registers, at the request of several of their parents and 
others I went a short while. ago down to Bolton to meet — 
them, and inquire into their complaints, having Mr. Fer- — 
guson and a colleague, of his, present. My explanation of 
the law had the effect of putting an end to the weighing 
and measuring system as it had been practised in Bolton. : 

Nevertheless, seeing that Mr. Ferguson, in his evidence 
before the Factory and Workshops Commission, repeats 
that, the result of his observations as certifymg surgeon 
shows, there is a steady deterioration going on in the ~ 
physique of the factory population, and has been gomg on 
for a good many years, and adds :— : q 

“For the first two years after my appointment I passed all — 
children that proved themselves to be 13 and were healthy: 
but struck, by the large number that in my judgment were 
physically unfit for working full time, I spoke to Mr. Jones, 
the then Sub-Inspector of the Bolton district, about it, and he 
told me that, I had the power under the Act, unless the children — 
_ had the ordinary strength and appearance of 13, to reject them. 
After that I persistently refused all children that were not in — 
my judgment physically fit to work full time. oa 

“T kept an account of the physical development of the children _ 
I examined, as ascertained by weight that I rejected, and at the ~~ 
same time, of the weight of all children of 13, or within a month ~ 
of 13, that passed me unchallenged, and the result of my obser- 
vations was and is that, the number of children physically unfit goes 
on increasing year by year.” re “= 


He was asked-— bay 

“ But do you reject children on the ground of their insufficient — 
weight or otherwise, when they produce certificates of birth ? F 

Witness.—‘‘ I was informed that the children were to have the — 
ordinary strength and appearance of at least 13 years of age. I 
judged of that by the height of the child.” ; 4 

With my knowledge of Mr. Ferguson, and believing him 
to be conscientious and sincere in his convictions, though — 
perhaps somewhat of a disciple of Father Mathew on the — 
one hand, and a follower of King James the First in his — 
“ counterblast ” on the other, I felt anxious to make further — 
inquiries in other of my districts, on the same topic ; since, — 
_ undoubtedly, any serious deterioration in the physical — 
health of the manufacturing operatives of the country, 
whether in textile or other industries, could not fail to be of — 
national interest, from,whatever cause it might arise. For 
-, no doubt it is true, as Dr. Anstie has well said, “*that things 


* See Reynolds’ Practice of Medicine. a 
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“ often work in a vicious circle to this end; and that the 
“ nervous enfeeblement produced in an ancestor. by great 
“ excesses in drink, is reproduced in his various descendants, 
“ with the result of insanity in one, epilepsy in another, 
« neuralgia in a third, alcoholic excesses in a fourth, and so 
© on? 

With the view to this inquiry, very interesting to me, I 
circulated amongst those of my certifying surgeons as were 
in positions to give them the opportunity of being impressed 
with the same idea if with them it was equally remarkable, 
the following questions :— 

** Factory Inspectors Office, 
“Dear Sir, - “ London, October 23, 1875. 
. “WILL you be good enough to inform me whether you haye 
found the stature of children employed in factories diminished, 
and their general physique deteriorated? If you have, to what 
causes do you attribute these constitutional disturbances ? 
‘ROBERT BAKER.” 

To that circular, with the usual kindness of the certifying 
surgeons whenever I have asked for any information from 
them, I haye had numerous replies; and it is painful to 
observe, how many of these in very important districts, 
confirm Mr, Ferguson’s apprehensions. Some of them, of 
course, have seen no deterioration; several, have seeti it. 
Few attribute it to factory labour, otherwise than by the 
associations which that labour brings around them. 

To my mind, upon due consideration of the answers I 
have received, there appears to be a danger, and that 
perhaps not very remote, of a renewal of those constitutional 
disturbances which necessitated the Factory Act of 1833, 
for undoubtedly it is indicated by the heavy mortality of : 
child life, which is a coincidence associated with feeble 
existence ; and it would assuredly soon be again percep- 
tible, if long hours of work in superheated and insanitary 
atmospheres, and the present absorbing attention to the 
carefully superintending machinery, with its increased and 
increasing velocity, were again to be coupled with enfeebled 
constitutions and insufficient or non-nutritious food. 

Amongst the causes of this Ee ewae®) the following are 
most distinguishable — 

In cotton and silk industries in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and in the flax industries in Ireland: 

No. 1. Mr. Ferguson, Bolton- le-Moors, attributes the 
deterioration to— 

(a.) Intemperate habits of the people, by which 
enfeebled constitutions are transmitted to their 
children : 
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(.) Bringing the children up on tea or coffee, instead of 
more nutritious food : 
(c.) The excessive use of tobacco by boys of between 
13 and 20 years of age. : 
No. 2. Mr. John Robinson, of Egerton, near Bolton, has 
seen no deterioration. 
No. 3. Mr. Garstang, also of Bolton, admits Mr. Fer- — 
gusson’s premises and adds: — 
(d.) The changed dietary from that of former years. 
No, 4. Mr. Robert Dunbar _ Blackburn , Lancashire, no 


deterioration. 
No. 5. Mr. Thomas Bott, Bury, Lancashire : 


“T am.compelled to admit that in my experience the children 
employed in factories are, as a class, and compared with the— 
children in other employments, of a diminished stature and 
deteriorated physique. But I must at the same time acknowledge 
that there has been a great improvement since the Factory Acts 
came into operation. It is my opinion that the deterioration is 
most evident amongst children resident in towns, who have 
descended from old factory hands, low Irish, and dissipated 
parents ; such children appear pale, stunted, and poorly nourished. 
I attribute the cause more to the vicious habits of their parents 
than to the employment in factories. From their birth they are” 
badly and injudiciously fed, early deprived of breast milk, and a 
pap, consisting of bread and water, substituted for it. The 
parents spend much of their earnings at once, and live badly the 
remainder of the week ; and many of the boys smoke and chew 
tobacco before they are presented to pass as young persons, I 
admit also there is something injurious in the employment, as 
blooming children. fresh from the agricultural districts become 
pale looking after being at work a few weeks.” 


No. 6. R. 1. Kaye, Radcliffe, Lancashire, no deterioration. 

No. 7. T. B. Hames, Stoneclough, near Manchester : 

“ Since I was appointed certifying surgeon I have remarked — 
a gradual deterioration in the condition of children, both in 
stature and physique. I am led to this conclusion by their 
general appearance, and want of pluck and stamina after 
accidents ; for, however slight, the accident may be, they are 
given to faint. during the dressing. ‘This also applies to children 
working in the coal mines. 

“ The chief causes of this deterioration I believe to be,— 

‘1. Unwholesome and improper food and irregularity of living, 
new bread or hot buttered toast und tea forming the chief 
diet, to the almost total exclusion of milk and animal food 
or good oatmeal porridge : 

“2. The very early period after confinement at which mothers 
leave their children and return to work in the mills: ; 

“3, The great facilities afforded to parents for indulging in 
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drink; the drinking habits of women having of late 
increased to a most deplorable extent : 

“4, To the increase of smoking and chewing tobacco amongst 
young boys. 


No. 8. Jesse Leach, Heywood, Lancashire : 


“No doubt height is not so much affected as physique, although 
contrasted with an agricultural population, height is perceptibly 
less in the factory population. The physical strength and appear- 
ance suffer much in factories from confined heated atmospheres, 
loaded with fine cotton fibres, fine flinty sand, and cutaneous 
exhalations. ‘The number of gaslights, each light destroying 
oxygen equal to one man, and transitions from the mills and their 
temperatures to their dwellings. Diet and drinks adapted to a 
heated employment, and stimulants to sooth an excited nervous 
tension. In short the skin ‘secretes the quantity of an Indian 
climate. Vision is always on the move. Perception and volition, 
from the nature of their work, always in action. The weight of 
liquid thrown off from the skin is compensated by drinks of tea, 
coffee, and water. The very tension caused by their work is best 
allayed after hours of labour by resources always at hand. But 
unfortunately, drink stimulants and mental excitement are resorted 
to, and want, improvidence, the poorest houses, and bad food tell 
against healthy offspring. I think this picture is by no means 
exceptional. Besides, offspring reared with the bottle, and 
druggged by the mother, is fearful to contemplate. No doubt 
factory physique is not good, but it is made worse by factory 
associations of vice and iniquity.” 


No. 9. J. Davidson, Blackburn, Lancashire. No dete- 
rioration. 
No. 10. John H. Wraith, Over Darwen, Lancashire: 


“I consider there is more predisposition to disease of the lungs 
and throat through inhaling dust in the form of china clay, and 
to rheumatism by continual standing in wet places, and find many 
peopie stunted in their growth whose parents are tall, and I 
should consider it to be caused by being confined in close atmo- 
spheres at an early age.” 


* No. 11. James White, Wigan. No deterioration. 


No. 12, GH. res Leigh, pemeactine: No deteriora- 
tion. aint 


No. 13. Hugh iio pelea Lancashire : 


““A considerable proportion of the children presented to me 
for examination, are not only stunted in growth, but generally 
deficient in physical strength and development ; effects, which, in 
“my opinion, may be more or less attributed to the following 
causes,— 

“1. Children were formerly allowed to commence work at the 

age of eight years, and thus many were repeatedly put to 
tasks much beyond their strength at too early an age. ; 
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“2. Parents, some for the sake of the children’s earnings, and 
others ‘to get them out of the way,’ were and are accus- 
tomed still to send them to work, ill or well, diseased or 
healthy, if they can get them passed by the doctor, and this 
by the way, seems to be a source of great anxiety to those 
placed under medical supervision, or if refused by him, to 
those places where he does not visit, where they always 
readily find employment. JI may add, there are two large 

biscuit manufactories in my district where almost any 
number of boys that I have rejected can at once find 
employment in the bakehouse, avery fruitful source of 
complaint at those-works where they have been refused. 

“ 3, Factories and workshops, on the other hand, whose rate of 
wages depends on the amount of work turned out, get. as 
much out of their hands as they can, without the slightest 
regard to their health or strength. 

“4, The unsatisfactory condition generally of the sanitary 
arrangements of many factories, but more especially of the ~ 
workshops. 

“5, The frequency of insufficiency of food ; more often the 
impropriety of the diet generally. 

“6, The frequency of factory hands marrying very young, and 
their improvidence generally, more especially towards their 
offspring. 

“'7, The number of parturient women who work in the factory 
almost up to the very day of their confinement, and return 
again to work almost immediately after their delivery, can- 
not but be detrimental to the well-being of both mother and 
child, both before and after accouchement.” 


No. 14. Dr. Brown, Preston, Lancashire : 


“‘In my experience as a certifying surgeon I have found the 
stature of children employed in factories diminished, and their 
general physique deteriorated. I believe that several. causes 
operate in the production of constitutional disturbances : 

“ 1, The children inherit a weak constitution from their parents, 
who are themselves weakly, either from hereditary causes 
or from intemperate habits, or from living under the 
unfavourable hygienic conditions to which I shall presently 
allude. 

“2. The children are neglected during infancy, both as regards — 
their food and their general treatment, so that if. they 
escape a premature grave, they are weak and stunted in 
their growth. After weaning their infants, it is the custom 
with the majority of mothers, instead of bringing them up 
on milk, to give them tea or coffee two or three times a_ 
day. 

“3. There is great ignorance both of what is proper as food, 
and also of the mode of cooking it. 

“4, In Preston an impure atmosphere surrounds and permeates 
the dwellings of the mass of the factory population. In far — 
two many cases the houses, and those even of the newest 
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erection, have been built. upon ground covered with refuse 
of all kinds, from which fetid emanations find access.to the 

interior. Long rows of houses are erected back to back, 
with the ends of the-blocks closed in by transverse dwellings, 
In those cottages, the people live principally at the back, 
where the spaces are so confined and loaded with buildings 
as to prevent a free circulation of air. There is not sufti- 
cient room to get a chance of fresh air. In addition to the 
main wall of the rear of the double rows of houses not being 
sufficiently apart, the narrow space is further crowded upon 
by the jutting out of scullery buildings with rooms over, so 
that in effect, instead of having the sufficiency of unob- 
structed space in the rear of the buildings to secure free 
ventilation, you have nothing but a series of stagnant wells 
of impure air, that is rendered still fouler by emanations 
from badly constructed and unfrequently emptied midden- 
steads, and which, by the necessity of the case, the people 
who inhabit these dwelling must breathe. In many cases too, 
there is no provision for the removal of the contents of the 
privies, ashpits, and cesspools from the premises, except 
taking them. through the house. 

“5, In many of the factories the privies are at the end of the 
rooms where the operatives work, and in consequence they 
have to breathe an atmosphere’ which is filled with fetid 
exhalations from human excretions.” ith 


No. 15. Wm. Aspinall, Haslingden, Lancashire : 


“JT have observed within the last few years a marked diminu- 
tion in the stature of children employed in the mills of my 
district ; also a deterioration in their general physique. They do 
not appear so strong and healthy as they were formerly. 

“Whether this visible change is attributable to their employ- 
ment in ill-ventilated factories, mode of living, or whether it may be 
traced to the sins or irregularities of their parents, I am not at 
' present prepared to say. I am nevertheless inclined to believe the 
latter has a great deal to do with it ; for dissipation and its atten- 
dant consequences, both in males and females, is deplorably on the 
increase amongst the factory workers in my district. And more 
especially so, since the hours of labour in mills were reduced, and 
the hours for drinking and self-indulgence increased, thereby 
affording greater facilities for the thoughtless and ignorant por- 
tion of our factory operatives, who are ever ready to seize upon 
every opportunity to gratify their morbid tastes and desires. 

“It was a most unfortunate and inefficient act of the Legisla- 
ture to interfere with the hours for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. The houses open for the sale of these noxious and 
destructible beverages were kept open for too long, before. And 
if any interference was necessary, it would have been better to 
curtail and restrict, rather than augment. 

“No wonder the offspring of parents employed in the vitiated 
atmospheres of ill-ventilated and dusty mills and workshops, and 
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who spend their earnings and leisure time in low public houses 
and beer shops, should be affected more or less. 

“The moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the children 
is totally ignored, through the debasing practices of parents. 
We have little cause to wonder at the stunted growth and 
deteriorated physique and immoral proclivities of the rising 
generation, whose regard for the common decencies of hu- 
manity is entirely set at naught, and all for the lack of parental 
discipline. 

“T think it incumbent upon all who have any interest in the 
well-being of our rising generation to~ use~all legitimate power 
and influence to put a permanent restriction on this state of 
things. > 

“Tt is useless, in my opinion, to educate and elevate the masses, 
without removing, to some extent at least, the damning and 
degrading influences of public-house revelries. Excuse my 
warmth. I cannot help it. I see so much of it in my private 
and professional capacity, I am thoroughly disgusted. It makes 
little difference what effective changes are introduced by legis- 
lation in regulating the hours of factory labour and bettering the 
condition of children in general, if the great licensing laws at 
present in existence are allowed to stand unaltered. 


No. 16. F. H. Walmsley, Manchester : 


“Tn reply to your questions referring to stature and the general 
physique of children employed in factories, I am of opinion that 
the former is diminished, and that the latter is deteriorated. I 
presume I am right in supposing that, the questions apply to-such 
as are entitled ‘‘child” in the short time certificates, and not at 
all to those entitled “‘ young persons” in the full time certificates. 

“In urban populations, where so many factors of disease and 
physical deterioration exist, it is impossible with precision to 
attach to each its relative influence in the general result. I 
allude to such circumstances as over-crowding, faulty conustruc- 
tion of dwellings, defective ventilation and drainage, employment, © 
habits of parents, neglect by mothers of infants during working 
hours, unwholesome and insufficient food. 

“The low stature and enfeebled condition of children between 
the ages of 8 and 13 working in factories, are forcibly presented 
to my observation every week ; and so far as I have observed 
them in factory life, I have long since come to the conclusion 
that they depend upon,— 

“1. Too high temperature of rooms. 

“2, Change of temperature, as on leaving a hot room for a 
colder one, or going into passages, or into the outside - 
atmosphere when leaving work. 

“3. Working in an atmosphere heavily charged with injurious 
particles, 

“4, Defective ventilation.” 


No. 17. J. R. Fletcher, Manchester. No deterioration 
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No. 18. Mr. T. C. Law, Padiham, Lancashire : 


“J have to say that the stature of those children who have been 
employed before the age of 11 years as half-iimers under my 
observation has been diminished and very perceptibly so, more 
than the children who have not been so early employed.. And 
also that, their general conformation and physique have been 
hitherto to a corresponding extent diminished and deteriorated. 

“JT have likewise observed the same conditions, but to a much 
less extent, in the children who have been set. to work as full- 
timers as early as they could pass for such, And that those 
children who have been kept back till 134 years, or till nearly 14 
years of age, before they have been employed as full-timers, have 
been much more strongly developed in their appearance and con- 
stitution, than those who have been earlier set to full work. 

“J attribute the causes of these injuries in the very young 
children to being employed at all in confined atmospheres at such 
ages, and the pushing system whilst at work being beyond their 
tender strength. In the case of the full-timers, I think the daily 
confinement from pure fresh air, and often the heated rooms and 
jadedness consequent on the prolonged attention to such rapid 
machinery (which now obtains), the enervating causes when 
they are fully employed before 134 years of age; the six extra 
months at that age, as a general rule (in my opinion), make the 
difference in the liability to physical impairment or otherwise.” 

No. 19. G. Downes, Steckport. No deterioration. 

No. 20. Peter Downs, Stockport : 


“JT have met children constantly in mills whose sorry figures, 
when placed in opposition with others of the same age, havo 
excited my curiosity. I have taken the trouble to hunt up some 
very observable specimens, remarkable alike for dirt, thin limbs, 
and glassy eyes. And these children I have found invariably 
to have lived, or living still, in the poorest, ill-ventilated, worst 
drained parts of the town, often in wretched single rooms with 
the rest of a large family. Inquiry often disclosed the fact that the 
fathers have been artizans in good situations, who have given 
way to drunkenness, followed in the wake by the wife, and those 
looking to their offspring for the means of gratifying their 
appetites, have allowed children, originally healthy, to grow up in 
such a stunted form as to excite my remark. As union medical 
officer, I could point out many such cases. It is worthy of remark 
that, these same children are the very ones to make early 
marriages ; and the offspring of such can only be of a similar 
description to the parents. 

“1 do not think the physique of factory children deteriorated 
generally, thanks to the overlooking care of the law, but there 
are, and I am afraid always will be, a fair proportion of such an 
element as I have described, where drink, if not the primary 
cause, is at least a primary consequence. The giving way to 
drink seems to come upon factory workers between 30 and 40 
years of age,—a time when many of them have small. families 
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needing every support to enable nature to devekip them, and. 
when, as a consequence of their parents failing them, they are. 


often transported into some low alley, where skin diseases, large. am 


heads, ricketty limbs, and blear eyes speedily appear.” i 
No, 21. Samuel Beecroft,- Hyde, Cheshire. No. de- 
terioration. 
. Silk Industries. | 
No. 22. Robert Beales, M.D., Congleton. No deterioration. _ 
No, 23. J. H. Ritchie, Leek: -~ > 
‘“*T give it as my opinion there is a steady deterioration going on 
in the general physique of factory children, and this I attribute, 
chiefly, to immoral habits, too early marriages, injudicious feeding 
of children, and the almost universal use of tobacco and alcoholic 
drinks by the people, even quite young children: because the 
degeneracy goes on, in spite of very satisfactory sanitary arrange- 
ments in the towns, shorter hours of work, and vastly improved 
. state of the places in which work is carried on. My own views 
are supported by the experience of the Workshops Inspector, 
who fully endorses the above remarks.” 


Flax Industri 1es, reload 


No. 24. Samuel Musgrave, Lisburn, Ireland : 


“ November 1975. 

a | hate the honour to state to you that a large number of the 
children presented to me for certificates are inferior both i in stature 
and general physique. These, I generally find out, are the 
offspring of parents employed in factories. My strong opinion 
is, that if it were not for the importation of children from rural 
districts into the employments, the factory population would 
s00n be extinguished. 

8. C. Muserave.” 


No, 25. D. Taggart, Carrickfurgus. 


“T desire to say that I have found the stature of children 
diminished, and their general physique deteriorated, which I 
attribute to the admission of half-time workers into frien 
and to bad food.” 


Flax and General Industries. 
No. 26. Dr. C. Purdon, Belfast : 


“The physical development of children and young persons is 


not so good here as in England: and on this account, so far as 
children are concerned, the Poor Law allows three months 
longer for vaccination. 

“ Factory children and young persons are gradually dete- 
riorating ; overlookers, even, now perceive it. ‘he permanent 
teeth decay very soon. I attribute the deterioration to drunken 
parents and improper and insufficient nourishment; children 
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being brought up on bread and tea; different preparations of 
opium are also largely. given them. When ‘the boys are of 
sufficient age to begin to work i in mills, they commence to chew 
tobacco and to smoke. ‘The ver y indifferent home accommodation 
is also most injurious to them. Drunkenness is increasing rapidly, 
and especially among females. One of the principal reasons is 
being paid weekly, and the half-holiday being on Saturday, which 
latter, in place of being a boon, is a curse. Another reason is the 
high rate of wages and shorter hours of work, which enables the 
worker to spend more money and time in the public-house. I 
may say that the parties who are chiefly benefitted by the change 
are the credit drapers, the publican, and the pawnbroker. With 
regard to the inereased drunkenness among women, I have been 
informed that occasionally they have to be prevented entering 
the mills or to be turned out, lest they should be injured by 
dangerous machinery. : 

“ When the worker feels that the work is injurious to her, she 
is often going to the manager to change it. 

“The schools for half-timers ought to have a greater cubical 
capacity for each child than other schools, also ample provision 
for the air being frequently renewed, as the vitiated atmosphere 
of the mills being inhaled for so many hours requires a_ better 
supply for the little worker than other children. I would under 
all circumstances give the certifying surgeon power to grant 
special certificates to parties who are physically incapacitated 
to work in certain departments, but might well be tried in, others 
less injurious to them. At present the law makes all departments 
of equal healthfulness ; so we are compelled sometimes to refuse 
certificates to applicants who would be quite able to work in 
certain light branches.” 


Dr. Purdon has lately published a pamphlet on his duties 
and experiences, which is too long and too elaborate for 
introduction into this notice, but this, with the tables therein, 
having been laid before the Royal Commission, will no 
doubt be introduced into their report. 


The Industries of Ireland. 
No. 27. Dr. Monks, Dublin. General Industries. 


“TJ have the. honour-to-state that it has been my opinion for a 
long time past that a great many of the working population of 
the city and suburbs of Dublin are becoming deteriorated in 
stature and physique. I would instance— 

““J, Factory operatives.—Young persons employed in factories, 
- when presenting themselves for admission, are generally 

badly nurtured ; as a rule, residing in an impure atmosphere, 
with frequently, if not generally, an insufficiency of food, 
and that not of the best quality, and, in fact, Comprising 
little or no animal food. 

Sickly, delicate mothers, as a matter of course, have 
delicate offspring. 
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“2. Tobacco spinners.—Tobacco spinners and their boys are 
amongst the lowest class of operatives, pale and sickly 
of aspect, constant smokers or chewers of tobacco, which 
affects their growth, their physique, and their general 
health, added to which their poverty and habits assist in 
their deterioration. 

“3. Glass blowers.—Glass blowers, from the great heat to which 
they are exposed and their fondness for intoxicating drinks, 
are not a healthy class, added to which, their children are 
generally brought up to their father’s business, and often 

J in a generation. or two become deteriorated. 

4, Bookbinders.—- Where many are collected together in large 

; establishments, suffer much from foul atmosphere, as even 
in some they object to ventilation, partly from a dislike 
to a draught of air, and partly because it disturbs the gold 
leaf used in their trade. Gas is largely used on the 
branches for melting glue and heating irons, which adds 
to the impurity and foulness of the atmosphere, which they 
are of necessity obliged to heat. 

“5. Small printers.—Are a poor and sickly class, given to 
intoxicating drinks. Many of their workshops are in 
outhouses, badly ventilated, and in the vicinity of the 
openings into sewers, and other objectionable places. 
Their hours of work, when business offers, are irregular, 
frequently all night. 

“6. Net makers.—Are chiefly women, and, from the laborious 
nature of their trade, suffer severely from varicose veins. 

“7. Artificial manure manufacturers.—Also become deteriorated 
in health by the gases arising from putrid animal matter, 
the dust from ground bones, and the general unhealthy 
nature of their calling. The uuhealthy aspect of the 
females employed is very striking. 

“8. Staymakers.—Staymakers, dressmakers, and milliners who 
work altogether with sewing machines, suffer much from 
varicose veins and general debility, the latter caused by 
the sedentary nature of their occupation. 

“The dressmakers and milliners employed in workshops 
are (notwithstanding the recent Act) overworked in close 
rooms, in winter without fire, have very little animal food, 
chiefly subsisting on tea and dry bread, are as a class very 
delicate, and very much below the average health of 
persons employed in other avocations. 

‘There is another very injurious influence largely at work in 
the city of Dublin, which is, the employment of contractors by 
many firms for the manufacture of sewn goods, who, being chiefly 
persons in a humble position, without proper accommodation for 
workpeople, employ women and young persons in unhealthy, 
badly ventilated, small apartments, and for continuous hours of 
work, altogether most injurious to their health. Those contractors 
being very humble, are altogether Bae gas aes in the carrying 
out of the Workshops Act. 

“Tt is arecognized fact that the increased wages of the working 
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classes of late years has given them an additional facility of ob- 
taining intoxicating liquors, which they have availed themselves of, 
to the injury of their health and the privation of their families.” 


No. 28. John Arlidge, M.D., Potteries, Staffordshire. 


“T bee to state that as I have not weighed nor made actual 
measurement of the children submitted to examination in the 
district allotted me as a factory medical officer, I am unable to 
appeal to definite figures in elucidation of the question as to 
their stature and physical development, nevertheless from long 
continued and yery extensive observations, I am convinced that 
the stature and general physique of the children employed in the 
potteries are considerably below the standard in relation to their 
ages. 

“The power of development as indicated by the eruption, 
growth, and general condition of tho teeth is feeble in a large 
proportion of children. Muscular development is_ likewise 
largely deficient, and although no special form of bodily develop- 
ment can be pointed out as prevalent, the configuration of the 
body, and equally of the chest, is bad? 

‘Tt is not possible to cite any one special cause of the condition 
alluded to; many causes concur. For instance, hereditary influ- 
ences are accountable for much. ‘The generation of the children 
by diseased and dissolute parents, must be largely credited with 
ill shapen weakly offspring. But what probably more seriously 
still, affects the growth and physique of children, is the mode of 
feeding in early infancy and childhood. The breastmilk is denied 
to many infants, in a greater or less degree, by mothers engaged 
in labour at factories, or given to drunkenness and dissipation. 
In place of it, improper and insufficient food is ‘supplied, of which 
pread soaked in water is the commonest form. The ill con- 
sequences of improper food, expressed by pain and diarrhcea, 
or by constipation, are dealt with by opiates and soothing syrups, 
and by so called ‘alterative powders,’ of which mercury is a 
a principal ingredient. By such dosing, the constitution too 
often gets further damaged. So soon as an effort at biting can 
be made, the child is fed with bread and butter, or bread and 
treacle or jam, and with warm sweetened water coloured with 
tea. This sort of diet is continued during the growth of children 
into youth, more especially in the case of girls. Milk is little 
used, it is scarce and dear, and: its value little appreciated. 
Potatoes furnish another article of diet much used, and for more 
or fewer days in the week a portion of coarsely and badly 
cooked meat, perhaps, enters into the dietary. Both lodging and 
clothing are miserable in very many instances, and personal 
cleanliness badly neglected. 

“ When not engaged in the factories the children are, in a large 
proportion, running the streets, or at times the companions of 
their parents at the public-house. The prevalence of strumous 
disease and of goitre, offers another indication of a deteriorated 
population. 

“Tn the production of a population of stunted and feeble in- 
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dividuals, hereditary debility and indifferent and insufficient and 
improper food, with generally defective hygienic Samtoune aes are 
the causes most to be insisted on. 

“<The circumstances of labour are less efficient, although I must 
admit that, there are departments of labour unsuited to the young 
and weak; and indeed, to many having the age required by the 
Factory Acts, but not therewith the normal physical development 
and strength. Moreover, the heat and dust found.in many rooms 
in pottery manufactories are calculated to engender disease, and 
injuriously to affect healthy growth. 

“Without enlarging upon details, the foregoing remarks on 
the causes of deterioration observed in the young of this manu- 
facturing district, may probably be deemed to convey a Gage = 
reply to the questions submitted to me. 

J. T. ARLIDGE.” 

Such then are the attributed causes of a deterioration and 
degeneracy of physique amongst factory children, which 
appears to be sufficiently authenticated to be no longer. 
doubtful. That it is occasioned by insanitary influences, 
springing for the most part from the intemperate and disso- 
Jute habits of the people, is, I think, equally indisputable. 
“ Individuals,” says the author of the story of the Earth and 
Man, “ exposed to unfavourable circumstances, will be stunted 
and depauperated ; those in more favourable circumstances, 
may be improved and enlarged.” And this, undoubtedly 
may arise from the possession of high wages, without 
the control of moral and religious discipline. At all 
events, this seems partly the “solution of the question 5 
and Blackburn has the credit of suggesting a remedy, by 
which, during the past year, its drunkenness has been 
materially diminished. The magistrates there, have adopted 
the principle of sending all habitual drunkards that come 
before them, to gaol for a longer period than usual, and in | 
that town drunkenness has somewhat decreased. If such a 
plan was adopted in Warrington, where the drunkenness 
last year was 1 in every 30°04 of the population, or in 
Tynemouth where it. was 1 in 30°46, the result might be 
worth watching for. 

It is remarkable, as shown by the tables of the chief 
constable of Chester, published in December 1875, that 
Durham, Lancashire, Northumberland, and Monimouthahixe 
are the highest in the scale of drunkenness, of all the 
counties of England and Wales, being in Durham 1 in 41 of 
the population, Lancashire 1 in 49, Northumberland 1 in 53, 
and in Monmouthshire 1 in 94, whilst in Manchester, Stock- 
port, Bolton, and Preston ke have been considerable 
increases. 

So to requote Dr. Alridge in his letter, No. 28, — 
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‘Jt is not possible to cite any one special cause for this physical 
deterioration. Many causes concur. For instance, hereditary 
influences are accountable for much. The generation of the 
children by diseased and dissolute parents, must be largely 
eredited with ill-shapen weakly offspring. But what probably 
still more seriously affects the growth and physique of chil- 
dren, is the mode of feeding in early infancy and childhood. The 
breast milk is denied to many infants in a greater or less degree, 
by mothers employed in labour in factories, or given to drunken- 
ness and dissipation. In place of it, improper and insuflicient 
food is supplied, of which bread soaked in water is the commonest 
form. The ill consequences of improper food, expressed by pain 
and diarrhoea, or by constipation, are dealt with by opiates and 
soothing syrups, and by so-called alterative powders, of which 
mercury is a principal ingredient. By such dosing the consti- 
tution often gets further damaged.” 


Such is the language of a medical man of large and varied 
experience, than whom none is more competent to speak, and 
every word of which may be taken at its full value. 

The following table. of Dr. Newett’s, a practitioner in 
Treland, may be worth considering as indicative of a partial 
remedy. It shows at least that a different dietary might 
after a very short trial restore some of the lost physique 
spoken about, at the smallest possible expense to the families 
of the working classes. 


Weight of Factory Children in June and August 1873. 
The following half-timers, being formerly fed on bread and 


tea, were placed on the following diet on the 5th June, and 
weighed : 


& | a Result 
< 25 DIET TABLE, on the 
3s | 33 5th 
Name. | a2 August. 
7) 
s = |Breakfast.| Dinner. | Supper. /Weight. 
Tbs. lbs. 
James Gault - =} 18 78 Tea, Potatoes, Stirabout. 75 
James Thompson - ~-]| 12 65 Tea. Potatoes. | Stirabout. 68 
Andrew Thompson -| 11 | “64 )>- Tea. Potatoes. Stirabout. 67 
Anthony Duboyece - -| 18 61 Tea. Tea. Stirabout. 61 
Hugh Tolan - -| 18 | 78 | Stirabout.| Stirabout. Potatoes. "5 
John Boyd eee ae 633 78 Tea. Bread & Milk.| Stirabout. 78 
James Cobain - -| 18 78 Tea. Potatoes. Tea. 78 
Paul M‘Tlwaine - =| 12 70 Tea. Tea. Stirabout. 73 
Matthew Smyth - , -| 12 66 Tea. Tea. Tea, 66 
Samuel Sherrard - -| 13 | 67 Tea. Potatoes. | Potatoes. | 68 
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For myself I can only again recommend a persistent 

medical supervision of all factories, in which numbers of 
young persons and children are employed, and where there 
are floating particles of dust, iron or of any other material: 
injurious to the air passages ; to watch for injurious effects 
arising therefrom, and to arrest them on the instant. For 
far easier and better would it be to exchange employments 
temporarily, than to see ‘a degeneration of physique going 
on, which cannot fail in time to pare disastrous to all 
concerned. 2 


Tur Biack Country. 


Since the publication of Mr. Sub-Inspector Brewer's . 
report to me in April last, the black country has acquired 
some additional notoriety. Public opinion has been directed 
more Closely to the subject’ of women’s work, and nail and 
chain making by them in particular ; and it is well that it is 
so, since I reported upon it in strong terms in 1868, without 
obtaining any sympathy for its condition, or exciting any 
interest in a matter so deeply concerning the social and 
moral welfare of a vast and industrious population. 

There has been, as was to be expected, a variety of 
opinions on the statements which Mr. Brewer made to me. 
Some, in disbelief of what he stated, as too improbable ; 
others, offering collateral proof of its entire truth; a few, con- 
demning the character given of the nail and chain makers, 
as being too general, and, if chargeable at all, only applic- 
able to a few districts. But in the main, excepting where 
the record has been attempted to be antagonized by a triplet 
of writers in a pamphlet, on behalf, it is said, of a master 
whose craft may have been endangered, few, if any, have 
doubted that such instances as those delineated by Mr. Brewer 
have been common enough, the influences of which spread, 
and that they deserved a place in any Workshops Inspector’s 
report, as the likeliest means of exciting public attention to 
a great evil, and of suggesting a remedy. For myself, I 
have been charged with suppressing many facts with which 
the public ought to have been made acquainted, and of 
omitting many good deeds amongst the population which 
ought to have been recounted. But my duty leads me to 
observe, not only what appears to require correction among 
the classes whose labours and habits I have to supervise, 
but to be as concise in my observations as I am able, a task 
which is very difficult, when selecting, as I did, from a report 
of 111 folio pages, and ers the points most deserving 
of public attention. 
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In Mr. Brewer’s report there were passages of commenda- 
tion, and many suggestive of creditableness in the habits of 
the people. But, ‘underlying the whole, there cropped up so 
much more of the shadow than the sunshine; so much more 
of that which demanded condemnation than commendation ; 
so much more in continuance of what I had myself 
formerly reported, that. I was driven to recur to topics which 
could not be otherwise than disagreeable to me to write 
about, and to others to read. Alas! how little has been 
done since 1868 to humanize the female inhabitants of the 
black country ; to lift them up to that sense of modesty and 
morality which constitutes so large a part of the happiness 
of domestic life, and, without which, husbands care nothing 
for home, and children only perpetuate the evil. 

On the 19th of October 1875, soon after my report had 
been issued, I received the following communication from 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hone, who resides in Halesowen, one of 
the places to which Mr, Brewer had called my attention, and 
who undoubtedly has an intense interest in the reputation 
of the people of the black country :— 


“ We have,” said he, “occasionally exchanged letters on the 
subject of the Factory Acts, and I now venture to write one 
respecting the report of your Sub-Inspector, pp. 76-84, which 
you endorse as true (p. 83), so far as you have quoted from it. 

“T am well aware that it is an evil thing for the nail trade and 
for the families of the nailers that, women.should be employed in 
that manufacture ; and it will be a benefit to society, if in a wise 
and considerate eee their employment in the nail shop should 
be brought to an end. 

I also know that, there are many who spend all their earnings 
on themselves, leaving the wife and children to provide for the 
maintenance of the whole family, But it appears to me to be 
unjust and cruel, and contrary to fact, to impute to the whole 
community of nailers that they are all like those to whom I refer, 
which is said p. 76, line 29, about the women and the men, as 
altogether inapplicable to a large body of good and respectable 
parents, who, with their children, work together, earning an honest 
livelihood, some teetotallers, and some not. Such a report of us 
may give us a bad name,reprinted, as it is, in so many papers ; 
but it loses much of its efficacy for good on the spot, because it is 
known to be a misr epresentation, p- 77, 2nd paragraph. A 

‘school board here would have nothing to do but to apply that 
compulsion which the Workshops ‘Act empowers. the Inspectors 
to employ. 1.79, line 9. I suppose ‘that for,’ and we should 
read of line 11, as in page 26, ‘The women are said,’ &c. So here 
‘the people are deemed, &c. Surely they either are so or are not, 
and the public will assume that the Inspector means to say that 
they are so. But he ought to know, when he makes such sweep- 
ing assertions, not about some, which would be true, but about 
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the people, which, if he knew them better, he woul not have - 
written. a 
' “The next paragraph, about Islington, is another instance of — 
exaggeration. What is imputed to all,is true of some. Islington 
is far from being inaccessible, ‘opening, as it does, on a much 
frequented turnpike-road, and crossed at the top by another, 
though inferior, public road. Except in election times, when the — 
street is in a frenzy, there is no reason to fear the slightest 
incivility. My daughters visit it almost daily, without even being 
molested or rudely. treated ; nay, on the cantrary, received with 
welcome (p. 80, 4th par.) ; but here again, though not so 
expressly, the whole community is blackened for the evil deeds i 
of a few. I cannot conclude this letter without saying that,I 
believe it to be as much in the power of officers under the Work- 
shops Act as it would be in that of any servant of a school board 
to master the difficulties presented by the half-timers (see p. 77). 
Believe me, &c. 
Ricuarp B. Hons.” 


Mr. Archdeacon Hone’s second letter was as follows: 


“My dear Sir, Oct. 11, 1875. 
“Last week Lord Lyttleton said in a letter to me that, he 
wished to have some conversation with me on the subject of the 
‘evil report’ concerning the nailers, on which Lord Shaftesbury 
had commented in the Times. Thinking that my letter to you _ 
would give him the information he desired, I sent to him a copy 
of it, requesting that he would return it to me. This morning 
I received another letter, saying that instead of sending back my — 
letter he should send it'to the Times, with a letter from himself. 
I have not the least objection to publicity being given to its 
contents, but I would not have made that use of it myself without 
giving you due notice, and I now write to explain to you the 
circumstances under which it may appear, without my haying 
first apprized you of the use which is made of it. I hope that — 
my now writing may prevent you from judging me guilty of any 
discourtesy. - 
“ Yours faithfully, - 
“QR. B. Hone.” 


My answer to the above letters was as follows :— 


“ My dear Sir, October 15, 1875. 
“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your two letters, That — 
you who have lived amongst them and know them so well, have — 
admitted the nail and chain trade to be an evil thing for women, _ 
and that it would be well for them that that employment should _ 
cease, is to my mind very satisfactory. In the judicious conside- 
ration of the Secretary of State, something no doubt will be — 
attempted by and bye to remedy the present state of things, but it — 
will require great care and discretion in dealing with it. 
“With respect to Mr. Brewer, I am not aware that he has 
anywhere said anything in his report, condemning the whole 
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community for the vicious habits of even so large a portion of 
them as we know to practice them; and I confess I think your 
language is strong—too strong, when you call what he does say, 
misrepresentations and exaggerations. 

‘‘In speaking of Halesowen itself, Mr. Brewer remarks, ‘I am 
~more surprised at Halesowen than I can express, and at the number 
of half-timers attending school, and the regularity of the attendance. 
The people are deemed terribly rough, vicious, and dissipated,’ 
and yet there are 130 children at school as half-timers. I call 
this praise of Halesowen. And when you consider that he writes 
of Cradley, Rowley, Old Swinford, Kingswinford, Bromsgrove, _ 
Dudley, and the Lye, the ‘evil’ spoken of in Mr. Brewer’s report, 
evidently extends beyond Halesowen, and amongst persons who 
may not perhaps be as well known to you as to him, from his 
constant visitation among them. The ‘some’ spoken of by;you 
in language which you admit ‘ would be true,’ may thus become 
many some’s when the whole district is considered together. 

“ With respect to Islington and its inaccessibility, mentioned by 
Mr. Brewer, which you speak of as an ‘exaggeration,’ you are 
not perhaps aware that the term is not applied to the simple 
configuration of the district, its roads and outlets; but to the 
number of nail shops to which the Sub-Inspector has no access 
except through the dwelling-houses of the nailers. And as you 
also admit that, in ‘election times the street is in a frenzy,’ 
perhaps it is not improbable that, the intrusion of a Sub-Inspector 
through a dwelling-house for the purposes of his office into the 
nail shop beyond, may be liable, occasionally, to re-excite a portion 
of that frenzy, unless accompanied by great tact on, the part of 
the officer himself.” 


After Archdeacon Hone’s admissions “that it is an evil 
thing for the nail trade, and for the family of the nailers, that 
women should be employed in the manufacture,” and “it will 
be a benefit to society, if in a wise and considerate manner 
their employment in the nail shop should be brought to an 
end,” and “I also know that there are many who spend all 
their earnings on themselves, leaving the wife and children 
to provide for the maintenance of the whole family,” I 
should be disposed to rest the accuracy of Mr. Brewer’s 
report on these admissions—alone. Archdeacon Hone 
would not speak of such an “evil” if it were not a great 
evil; nor would he for a moment defend the drunken 
distinction of homes in which “husbands drink all they earn 
and leave the wives and children to maintain themselves.” 

But so many authentic letters have been sent to me on 
the subject, the writers of which I know, some by repute 
and some personally, so that I can vouch for their accuracy, 
that, I cannot refrain from giving some illustrations, though 

I may not, for the writers’ sakes and at their own request, 
divulge their names. 
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For example, here is one addressed to Mr. Brewer :— 


“19 October 1873," 
- “Yesterday evening I noticed two severe letters in the 
County Express, commenting on an abstract of your report of 
the black country, which I glean appeared in the Times of 
Thursday last. I was literally ‘astounded that, such words should 
emanate from the pen of ‘those gentlemen, Lord Lyttleton and 


the Ven. Archdeacon Hone, and more especially what the latter 


gentleman said. I believe that I too, am qualified to give from 

experience, an opinion as to the truthfof your report, and to throw 
some little light on the matter. I can fully endorse all that you 
have said of that part of the black country known by the name 
of Islington, which has been ironically called ‘the classic ground 
of Halesowen,’ and say of it that, it is quite as bad as it has been 
represented to be, yea and not a whit cleaner. Yet analysing — 
what the Rev. gentleman says in reference to there being access 
to it as ‘being a public road,’ that may be; but it is nevertheless 
true, there is no access to the workshops and factories, other than 
through the houses, and woe to the official (I can sympathise — 
with him) who is unlucky enough to have to force a passage 
through to the back premises or workshops attached thereto. My 
candid epimion is that, no official if his mission was known, would 
be treated ‘ with civility. ee : 


Again, Mr. Stringer of Walsall, to Me Brewer, Noy. — 
1875, also writes :— 


“JT assure both you and Mr. Baker that, whilst I have no 
ambition to have my name paraded about in public print, neither 
have I any fear as to results, and therefore what I have said 
or written is entirely at your disposal, with my name attached if 
it will serve you. The one object I have had in view from the — q 
first has been to help, as far as my limited influence would allow, 
to remove every obstacle that would interrupt the working of 
one of the most beneficial Acts of Parliament ever put in opera- — 
tion. It is a melancholy fact that, whenever an Act of Parliament | 
is put in force that is for the good of the people, whether for 
their education or to remove temptation from their way, the 
very people it is intended to help give it their most determined 
opposition. The reason of this is easily understood. Those 
who have made the most profit out of any corruption always 
cry out against any form of innovation, or as they term it — 
‘meddling,’ and like those ancient craftsmen of the Scriptures 
are ready to cry out ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’ 
Unfortunately the ery is too often responded to by the thought- 
less, and hence the thankless task of trying to elevate and raise 
the standard of popular morality. 

Petia . J. STRINGER.” — 


From Mr. Price to Mr. Brewer :— 


/ “Rowley, November 1875. _ 
“You are quite at liberty to publish my letter; and so far as 
the interest of the nail trade goes, 1 am sorry 40 say that the 
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assistance of women in the manufacture of both rivets and large 
cut nails is on the increase, and will be, unless the Government 
Jegislates for the interest of the nail trade, and abolishes much of 
woman’s work. No woman or girl ought either to make or assist 
in making any nail larger than a 34-inch rose, or 2-inch plate, 
20 pounds per 1,000.. The concession made to the interest of the 
nail makers places them as a class upon an equality with most of 
the industries of the black country, with the exception of cooper’s 
rivets, spike and large counter clouts. -We cannot expect any 
improvement in the above, so long as women, and girls, or boys 
of tender years, can be allowed to work in factories in making 
large plate nails and large spikes. A short time ago a woman 
came to me from Halesowen with a threatening letter she had 
received from one that keeps a large factory there, getting up 
large spike and plate nails, and other large work. ‘The letter 
stated that, unless she worked a small quantity of nail rods in by 
such a date, he should summons her. The woman told me that 
her little boy bled at the nose so alarmingly that she stopt his 
going to work any more. There is no necessity, at the good 
wages nail makers are now getting, to put their wives and 
children of tender years to manufacture large and heavy work. 
No child ought to be put to the nail making under 10 years of 
age; nor children or women to work longer than from 8 a.m. to 
7 pm. I have done all I could in my power for the moral 
improvement of the nail makers as a class, and how to complete 
the happiness and domestic comfort of their homes in passing 
such laws as will restrict their hours of labour, and give humane 
treatment to women and children, by restricting them by law 
from doing work that they are unable to do; for unless Govern- 
ment does something to govern the nail makers as a class, good 
wages will not make them a happy people. 
JOHN Price.” 


Another offering, I give illustrative of the present state of 
the black country, and of the truth of Mr. Brewer's report, 
and it is as follows:— 


“Sir, November 1875. 
Two points strike me as I read the article in ‘The Adver- 
tiser’ of Saturday last, bearing upon this subject. (1.) Certain 
people are stung by the exposure of the low moral and social 
condition of the distriet-towhich~Mr, Brewer’s report relates. 
And there is a laboured, though not successful, attempt to give 
the lie to that report. The argument, based upon the report of 
the Poor Law Commission of 40 years ago, is not. conclusive ; for, 
even supposing that, at that time, a single brick proved the 
character of the whole building, I am sometimes tempted to say 
—and I speak from impressions ever accumulating, that the 
moral and social advances made since then are more apparent than 
real. 
“The elaborate system of police, subsequently established, has 
driven vice more from the public gaze, but has not eradicated it. 
Indeed, it could not be expected to do this. The efforts of good 
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men, aided, it must always be remembered, by more salutary 
laws, have produced many happy results, and it is with pleasure 
one now sees, or hears of, working men taking rank here and 
there among the religious and philanthropic. But gtill, to be set 
against this, there is a manifest increase in the number of publie- 
houses, and a frequent call for more policemen (an additional one 
was lately put on at the Lye). Again, the publicans, who are 
educators (in a certain sense) of their customers, are observed to be 
not of the choicest sort. Only consider this, in proof of what I 
am saying :—On a fine summer day ofthis present year, three 
publicans sallied forth from the Black Country to a township not 
far distant, to court and corrupt the girls of the place. They were 
followed by certain members of their own families, who found 
them in a public-house, with a naughty girl each, and a pretty 
scene ensued. As regards bastardy, poor law officials may know 
nothing about it, but the reports of registrars of births and deaths 
are about as discouraging as ever. ‘The question which accurate 
observers are always putting to themselves is, ‘How comes there 
to be any purity left amid the surroundings of the home life 
and the shop life of many of our working folk ?’ 

“Fancy this,—nine people of both sexes and of all ages with 
only two bedrooms ; or this, another case in real life:—A man 
and his wife, with three lodgers, two of them adult men, the other 
an adult single woman, about seven months gone, and there are 
only two bedrooms. Or again, look at this, another case, which 
however, latterly, has been somewhat amended :—A block of four 
houses and only one privy, which had no door, though the 
opening thereof faced the shops, and was close to a public road. 
Ido not speak of the trifling circumstance, or kindred ones, of 
two working men leaving a public-house one night, and exchang- 
ing wives on the road home, except for this reason, viz., to assure 
those who need assurance, that the bargain was adhered to, and is 
to this day; and there is no evidence that the neighbours are 
shocked by such manners. 

“J grieve to say that, while upon this most “uncongenial 
subject, one story recalls another ; and out of a sad experience, I 
cannot but tell you this, because it has a close bearing upon those 
parts of the Inspector’s report the accuracy of which has been 
more especially challenged. On Sunday last, as soon as the 
service bells had ceased, some half dozen young fellows, nailers, 
&c., brought up their well-fed whippets into a certain field, the 
use of which was, I think, not denied to them, and then some of 
the company drew from their pockets fresh wild rabbits one after 
another, and there was a good morning’s sport. This was followed 
by pigeon shooting on Tuesday, and again on Wednesday ; and if 
any man tells me that this is not very closely connected with 
drinking, and cruel neglect of wives and children, I decline to 
believe him. 

“Critics may retort, and say that great folk are sinners also, 
and may insist that a single prick does not necessarily show the 
character of the building, “put when all is said, it must be admitted 
that these are bad symptoms, 
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“The other point upon which I would remark is the unreason- 
ableness of objecting to further legislative interference ; for, in 
truth, every improvement in the black country during the last 
40 years, has been either originated or at least fostered and 
helped forward through the desires of wise, earnest, and good 
men, finding their expression in the shape of law. Wise men, 
for example, obtained the repeal of that old Poor Law, which 
pressed so heavily upon the country, and brought in a better, 
though by no means a perfect one. By the operation of law, 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, women’s work in coal pits, the truck 
system, have all been put down, or at least stamped as illegal. 

“Laws relating to the public health and to the dwellings of 
artizans are on the statute book. The question now before us,— 
and I trust it will soon be before Parliament,—is whether or not 
some further interference with the labour of women, and the 
labour and instruction of children, will be beneficial. Suppose 
that a man under a revised law is not able to get as much as usual 
out of his wife and children, what then? Why, men must work 
on Monday and Tuesday instead of sporting. And then, perhaps, 
wives and mothers among the nailers and chain makers will have 
leisure and strength to mind the house, and nourish their off- 
spring; perhaps, too, a child of seven, out of these now dreary 
dwellings, might be found to bump the counter when put into 
the scale against a farm labourer’s child of similar age; in other 
words, English homes and English families might again become 
the rule instead of the exception. 

Of other and far higher results which might follow, I do not 
now write. ' 

Iam, &c. 

“R. Baker, Esq. 


Lastly, I add, as I think I am entitled to do, in justi- 
fication of Mr. Brewer’s report and my selections from it, 
the following article from the “ Birmingham Daily Post ” 
of the present month (December) by “A School Board 
Officer.” 


Compulsory Education in Board Schools in Staffordshire. 
By a School Board Officer. 


“Being one of the first-officers appointed under the Education 
Act of 1870 to enforce compulsory attendance at school, I would 
offer a few thoughts and facts that have come under my notice 
during the past four years, which may be interesting to many 
who take a great interest in education, but have not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the school board machinery in its working. To 
a large number with whom I have come in contact, it is a mystery 
why parents have to be taken before the magistrates to compel 
them to send their children to school. I will endeavour to state 
briefly a few causes why they do so, having since my appoint- 
ment appeared before the magistrates to prosecute considerably 
over one thousand parents. The lower order of the working 
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population have been neglected by the State so long that, " do 
just as they like with their own, is the only recognised law 
amongst them. Therefore, any attempt at compulsion strikes 
straight at their liberty, and a desire to kick against it, is the 
natural result. No stone is left unturned to escape from the 
operation of the law. First they try to evade the Board, then 
to deceive the magistrates, and if these fail, then they send the 
child occasionally to school.’ 

“ Some will ask, ‘Do not these parents love their children 
sufficiently to send them to school 2? _The following incident 
will give exactly the state of affairs in-und?eds of homes in my 
district. One bitter cold day, the winter before last, I saw a- 
girl, apparently 12 years of age, going with two buckets to 
fetch water from-a well, and unfortunately she fell into it. 
I pulled her out immediately, and took her to her home. The 
mother stood at the door and saw us coming; and when we 
arrived within hearing ‘she said, ‘Bless’d if I didn’t think her’d 
tumbled in the well when I see’d you run,’ and without moving 
from the-door or offering to take the girl from me, she said, 
‘Maister, yow might just go up to the well and fetch us the 
buckets. Incidents similar to the above often occur, and I 
often ask, do you love your child ? and always get a reply in the 
affirmative; with the addition that, ‘my father made me work 
when I was seven or eight, and I mean to make my child work.’ 
This they do to all intents and purposes; for scores of boys aged. 
about 11 years are sent at about 5 in the evening to work 
all night in the forges, with only a bit of cold supper, arriving 
home again about half-past 6 next morning, then go to bed until 
about 1 o’clock, when they are called up "and sent to school. 
Advocates for the standards of education being raised higher than 
they are at present would, I think, find a difficulty in preparing 
these pupils successfully. 

“To stop this practice my board has instructed me to prosecute 
the parents every court day, but this has been of little use, for 
the severest penalty being 5s., the amount is easily reimbursed 
from the child’s wages, which range from 8s. to 16s. per -week. 
Cases of this kind have led me to call upon the employers of the 
parents of these boys, and I often find that they are in receipt 
of from 30s. to 60s. per week, so that the earnings of their 
children are not really requisite for the maintenance of the family ; 
but either owing to their father’s drunkenness, or their mother’s 
mismanagement and sometimes drunkenness, the child is com- 
pelled to go to work. Drunkenness is quite as much the cause | 
as mismanagement, and I think Mr. Brewer, in his report of the 
Black Country, dealt unfairly with the men by putting all the 
blame upon them. Now, I find that there are hundreds of dirty 
homes, in which no respectable man would put his horse. And 
I cannot excuse such women, for, however poor, water is cheap 
enough, and I never find an industrious woman with a dirty 
home, Then again, we have death and money clubs, held at 
public-houses, for women only, and every week ‘there is a small 
portion of every member’s contribution spent in drink. It is no 
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uncommon thing to see some 20 or 80 women spending their 
time together, consuming what is called “the club allowance” 
for the good of the house in which these clubs are held. This 
is one of the first steps to drunkenness on the part of our women. 
Doubtless they are held with the intention of benefiting their 
members, but I think the publican has the lion’s skare. Further, 
a large number of the working men’s wives in my district have 
been brought up- either in factories, forges, workshops, or brick- 
yards, so that their knowledge of domestic economy is very limited . 
indeed; and to make matters worse, many of them are tempted 
by packmen to purchase on trust, goods that it is with difficulty 
they pay for; in fact, the goods often go to pledge, and so the 
family is put to trouble ; ; for what with the County Court officials 
and the landlord, many of them keep their doors always locked, 
and will, not admit any one until they have satisfied themselves 
that it is not a court, bailiff. 

‘¢Can it be wondered at then that, the men who have such wives 
seek a clean and comfortable taproom, plenty of company, and- 
where there is always some excitement, either a horse or a dog 
race, in which they have a pecuniary interest. The wives of 
some of these men are allowed from 12 to 20 shillings per week 
to keep house with, buy provisions, pay rent, and clothe the 
children. Can you wonder, then, that the boys are sent to work 
and the girls sent out nursing ? 

“T will now relate a little circumstance that occurred in Court 
the other day, A woman appeared for her husband, who was 
summoned and charged with not sending his sons to school. 

“The Presiding Magistrate said: Ne ow, why don’t you send 
your children to school ? 

“Mrs. B.—Because they got no hae and I shan’t send them 
barefoot. 

“ Magistrate. —That’s no excuse. 

“ Mrs. B.—How should you like to go to school without shoes? 

“Magistrate.—I would rather go barefooted and barelegged 
than grow up in ignorance. 

“Mrs. B—Well, L wouldn’t, if you would. 

“ Magistrate.—I fine your husband 5s. 

“Mrs. B.—I shan’t pay. 

“‘ Magistrate.—I shall send your husband to prison, then. 

“Mrs, B.—You will have to find him first. 

' “Magistrate-—I’ll soon find him. 

ss Mrs. B.—I think it will take a better man, for I can’t find 
him myself, and if I can’t Iam sure you can’t. Why don’t you 
send me to prison? I went once, and should like to go again, for 
I was well took care of. 

“This same woman I called upon some time after, and she 
procured a knife, and said, ‘she would run it in me’ if I was not 
off. Is it not a deplorable thing that such a woman should be 
mother of a large family, and so train up others to follow in her 
footsteps? Lawless, 1 might almost~say, for they seem to care 

for no one, and have no respect whatever for themselves. 
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“ Another favourite scheme is regularly adopted to deceive 
the school board officer with regard to the ages of children. In 
some cases a new Bible is purchased especially for the occasion. — 
The boy is sent to work, and should any dispute arise, the Bible 
is immediately brought to testify to the accuracy of the parents’ 
statement that the “ehild is over 13 years of age. Sometimes it 
is some months before the fraud is detected, efith the child sent to 
school again. I know that, under the Factory Act, all children 
have to pass the surgeon before they can work full time; but 
cases often occur in which boys of 12 pass-as having the ‘ appear- 
ance of 18, obtain a surgeon’s certificate, and it is often with 
difficulty that you get them to school again at all. This is a point 
in which I hope the Labour Commission will recommend : an 
alteration, for I do not consider the surgeon’s certificate of any | 
value unless accompanied with a copy of register of birth. 

“‘The half-time system has caused more irregularity’ in the 
attendance of children in my district than any other cause. Boys 
may go to work in a factory or workshop half-time after they are 
10 years of age on passing a certain standard of education; in 
fact, children ‘of both sexes may do so, but in my district there 
are no factories where girls are required, consequently the girls 
have to attend school full time. It seems to puzzle a good many 
of the parents why their boys can work half-time in a factory, 
and yet their girls cannot stay at home half-time to nurse and 
assist in the domestic duties of the home. I explaim to them 
that it is under the Factory Act they claim half-time, and unless 
they are under that Act they must attend school regularly. The 
reply I generally get is, ‘It’s a shame, then, and it ought to be 
altered ;’ and sometimes an oath or two in addition. 

“JT think if all children were compelled to attend school full 
time until they were twelve years of age (except in the cotton 
districts), and then allowed to work either in factories or work- 
shops, or in any other sphere open to them, we should in the 
end get better results ; and in proof of this I will ask if the 
influence of the schoolmaster, either intellectually or morally, is 
not counteracted when a boy of 10 years of age works among 
_ boys and youths of all ages (and often young w omen) i in our large 
factories, and hears cursing and swearing, sb all kinds of 
disgusting language. 

“As it is Tequisite under the Education Code for every child ~ 
to make 250 attendances at a given school in one year before he 
can be presented and examined by Her Majesty’s inspecior, 
except the child be a half-timer under the Factory or Workshops 
Act ; then 150 attendances have to be made. A large number 
of children are never presented in consequence of the frequent 
shifting about from school to school, in some cases necessarily 
owing to their parents moving to different neighbourhoeds, and 
in others through the negligent habits of their parents. 

The practice of moving from school to school very much 
interferes with the management of the schools, for nearly all the 
teachers are paid by results—viz., a share in the grant to the 
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school—so that only in the beginning of the school year are 
these children really welcomed by the teachers. Again, it is the 
aim of every teacher to keep his school as respectable as possible, 
for a small school of better-class boys and girls will earn more 
grant than one much larger, containing what are called in my 
district ‘school boarders’—meaning the children driven in by 
the action of the board. Consequently, these children are not 
encouraged by all the teachers, who at the same time cannot 
refuse to admit them, unless the schools are full. Refusing 
children who have made a part of their attendance at another 
school has been tried here, but it has failed, for the parents are 
determined to take advantage of the powers given them by the 
Act of 1870, of choosing the school their children shall attend. 
I have had cases dismissed by the magistrates—after the absence 
has been proved—owing to the child having been refused admit- 
tance at a certain school. Under the Act, a school board officer 
has no power whatever to take a truant boy to his parents, or he 
would be amenable to the law; and should the boy persist in 
refusing information, he is powerless.’ After the parents have 
been brought to see that it is of no use their opposing the board 
the children go to school, and though I cannot say regularly, yet 
there is good cause for congratulation and encouragement, for 
the number on the school registers has nearly doubled in my 
district, as also the average attendance. Iam obliged to admit 
that there are many who hate the name of a school board, Take 
Birkenhead as an instance, where the advocates of a board polled 
the town, and for every vote recorded in favour of the board 
there were six against it. He wasconyinced that the compulsory 
attendance of all children at school lessened the amount of crime. 
At Liverpool, where the board is much abused, they have the 
evidence of Major Greig that there had been 373 fewer com- 
mittals of juvenile criminals under 16 years of age in the 
past year than previous to that in which the Education Act was’ 
passed. They had also the statement of the Rev. David Morris, 
the chaplain at. the Borough Gaol, that he believed the diminution 
of juvenile criminals was owiug to the action of the school board. 
Anyone who will carefully weigh these facts over, will be pleased 
with the prospects of the future. Take the duty the men of our 
towns have now to perform, of voting at a Parliamentary election, 
and can anyone expect that that sacred trust will be used rightly, 
or even valued, if the possessor-cannot either read or write ? 

“JT could name several amendments required in the Act, but 
space will not permit. from the speech of Mr. Cross we can 
form some idea as to which way the Government intend acting 
in the matter, and I trust at no remote period.” 


Lastly, seeing the pains which is now being taken by 
Mr. Brewer and the schoolmasters in this part of my district 
to promote useful education, I begin to hope that in the next 
decade it will bear a very different aspect to what it has done 
hitherto; and that, whoever lives to see it, will not regret that 
at this day, public attention has been drawn so forcibly to it. 


, 
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\ 
WomeErn AND GIRLS on THE Pit Bank. 


I have ventured to publish the accompanying copy of a 
photograph* which I had taken as illustrative of the educa- 
tion and morals taught in some other parts of my division, 
namely, in North and South Staffordshire and Salop. In 
these counties, and in such schools, not less than 2,379 
women and girls are thus educated, of whom it is said, 
“there are from 1 to 12 im each. Married and single 
alike are to be found there. Their-hours are from 7 a.m. to 
3 p.m. on five daysof the week, and till 2 p.m. on the last 
day. They receive for their attendance 2s. per day. Not- 
withstanding the want of ventilation in these schools, these 
women and girls are said to be a remarkably healthy class, 
but given to use very strong language, as might be expected. 
They are, however, declared not to be given to more -im- 
morality as a rule than the agricultural classes; but their 
homes are very badly managed, as, owing to their bringing 
up, they know nothing about housekeeping. They are in 
fact rather given to frequent public-houses, at least one night 
in the week, and there, joining in with the male sex in any 
frolics and pastimes, They best compare in general terms, 
in manner, habits, choice of language, and other agreements 
with the canal population, which forms the subject of my 
concluding article. 

I could have reported more fully upon this topic, but I 
thought perhaps it was not my business to do so, as they 
have other overseers who might possibly have complained of 
my trenching upon their provinces. 


Toe CAanaL POPULATION. 


On the 17th of April 1869, Mr. Tremenheere first directed 
my attention to this subject, and being asked by the Royal 
Commissioners on Factories and Workshops to make some 
inquiries into this kind of labour, and by my staff also, I 
have attempted to execute their wishes, notwithstanding that 
the labourers are neither in factories nor workshops. 

The Sub-Inspectors of my division have, I have no doubt, 
answered the question each for themselves. Their views 
will be found in the Commissioners’ Report. I have 
reserved my own answer till now because, I have received 
from Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, Leicester, and from 
Captain May, of the Factories Department, resident at 
Congleton, the two pioneers of this movement, much 
valuable information; and have myself made several visits 
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to boatmen on different canals in England and Ireland, and 
had conversations with them on the subiect. 

The plan of the Inland Navigation of England,” so far as 
it is here shown, which I have been permitted to append to 
this article, shows more clearly than any abstract statement 
could do, the vast network. of this commercial enterprise. 
On the map the slighter lines show railways as formed when 
the map was made, the thicker lines show the canals, And 
as we contemplate them, whilst they excite our admiration 
on public grounds,. the employment of women and children 
on canals, demands very serious thought. 

Captain May’s report to me on “canal boatmen and their 
condition,” 1s dated, as will be seen, July 1874; but his 
experience of three years in a Sunday school attended 
exclusively by the children of boatmen, carries the com- 
mencement of his acquaintance with the subject, back to 1871. 

Mr. George Smith, in the September number of the 
“ Argonaut” (page 274), thus alludes to his early acquaint- 
ance with the boat question. “ Working,” says he, “at 
“ the brickyards, and close to the canals in Staffordshire in 
“ early life, I there saw sights which have haunted me 
“ night aud day ever since.” So that I think the best way 
is to treat both inquirers as one by providential occurrence, 
and thus to gather from both such useful facts that, an end 
may be put to a species of labour so revolting as that which 
canal life produces. © 

It is however first, important to ascertain, as nearly as 
possible, what are the numbers and ages of the persons 
on board canal boats in England. And for this purpose, let 
us take the separate statements of the two pioneers referred 
to. For Ireland and Scotland I have no separate estimates 
of the population employed, nor for the Aire and Calder 
Navigation. 

Captain May says :— 

“Tt is important to know the number of persons employed in 
canal navigation, and the numberof children to whom these 
remarks apply. But the census returns supply information on 
the former point only. The number of persons enumerated in 
barges on canals in 1861 was 11,915, consisting of males, 8,494, 
and females 3,421. It is difficult even to estimate how many of 
these were children of school age; but, by the kindness of the 
canal manager of the North Staffordshire Railway, I have been 
informed that, in 18 boats belonging to the Company, there were 
carried 42 children, 29 males and 13 females, of whom 10 males 
and 5 females were of school age; and that, during one week, 
499 children of all ages were found in the boats from all quarters 
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which passed through one of their docks. Assuming the propor- 
tion of children between 5 and 18 to be the same in the latter 
case as in the former, we have 178 children of school age travers- 
ing this one canal during one week; and we may thus form an 
idea, however imperfect, of the total number to be found in the 
3,000 miles of canal in the United Kingdom. I think that the 
fact of so many children, the children of an entire class of our 
population, being totally debarred from the educational advantages’ 
possessed by all other children in-the~country, is one which may 
well attract our attention and sympathy.” 


Mr. Smith, in his remarks in the “ Argonaut,” at page 72, 
writes as follows : 


“ A few words as to the numbers I have frequently stated in 
other places, viz., 80,000 to 100,000 men, women, and children, 
living, sleeping, and working in connection with boating. I said 
there would be an average of four boats per mile on 4,800 miles 
of rivers and canals.’ (Captain May does not seem to have taken 
into account the boatmen on rivers as well as on canals.) 
“This would make the number of boats to be 19,200, and sup- 
posing there to be a man and woman and three children connected 
with each boat, this would make the total of 96,000 women and 
children, and I arrive at it in the following manner. In the year 
1835, before the Great Western Railway was opened, there were 
conveyed by the Grand Junction canal, 136 miles long, 756,894 
tons of goods of all kinds. In the year 1836, the railway was 
opened, there were 1,039,333 tons of goods conveyed by the 
canal. In 1847, the total amount of tonnage conveyed by the 
canal was 1,163,466 tons. Thus it will be seen that there was . 
an inerease of 11,284 tons conveyed over the Grand Junction 
canal yearly. And if the same rate only has gone on since 1847, 
the goods conveyed by the Grand Juuction canal will not be 
under 1,500,000 tons; though I am assured by one who knows, 
that there will be nearly 2,000,000 tons conveyed. But sup- 
posing there to be only 1,500,000 tons conveyed by this canal, it 
would take 1,500 boats to convey this tonnage, making forty | 
journeys a year; of 25 tons on each boat on an average. I am | 
told however, that they will not average more than 30 journeys — 
per year. Thus it will be seen at a rough calculation, there will 
not be less than ten boats per mile on the Grand Junction canal. 
But taking this estimate at half this amount on the canals and 
rivers in England, there will not be less than 22,400 women, 22,400 
men, and 72,000 children, and if the estimate before given of the 
number of married boaters is anything like true, we have some- 
thing like 13,000 men and ‘as many women living in an unmarried 
state, and 40,000 illegitimate children, floating up and down our 
country on our rivers and canals.” 


Without referring to these figures in either Captain May’s 
or Mr. Smith’s estimate as absolutely correct, but as only 
probable, a case is fairly made out for interference by the 
legislature with this vast, ignorant, and forsaken, population. 
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Captain May’s reasons for this interference, are,— 

1. The large amount of Sunday labour demanded of 

them. 

2. The improper crowding of both sexes, and persons of 

all ages in their very small cabins. 

3. The almost total absence of education among their 

children. 

est. As to the prevalence of Sunday labour among them. 
He says,— 

«Sometime ago I made a Sunday voyage in a boat, from Stoke 
on Trent to Wheelock in Cheshire, for the purpose of observing with 
my own eyes the extent of this evil. We met during the day in 
that short distance no less than 56 boats plying in precisely the 
same manner as on other days; their occupants debarred alike 
from the spiritual and physical blessings of the Sabbath. It may 
fairly be-assumed, that a considerable number would have been met 
with, travelling in the opposite direction ; and I learned at one of 
the canal offices on the route, that on an average 80 boats passed 
through an adjoining lock every Sunday. Itshould be remembered, 
that these boats contained not only men, but large numbers also 
of women and children, many of them™more or less occupied in the 
work of navigation, steering, driving horses, or opening locks, &c., 
a fact which creates a wide difference between the Sunday 
traffic on canals and that on railways, which is carried on 
exclusively by men, 


Can it be wondered at, then, that these people, thus 
living and thus working, should be acknowledged by their 
class and all who know them, to form (of course with many 
honourable exceptions) one of the most degraded classes 


in the country ? 
2nd. With respect to the improper crowding on board 
these boats, Capt. May adds :— 


“The cabin of a canal-boat is about 84 feet long, 5 feet high, 
and 6 feet 34 ins. wide at its widest part. Within this space are 
frequently crowded at night a man and his wife and six children. 
T have known a case in which it was made to contain 9 children 
besides the parents... In one ofi the North Staffordshire Railway 
Company’s boats, at the date of the return to which I have . 
referred, there were six children of the following ages: males, 11, 
6, and 14 years ; females, 16 13, and 8 years old. No argument is 
r equired to prove the gross impropriety of such a state of things, 
the only wonder being that, so many human beings can be stowed 
in so small a place, which contains, moreover, the cooking and 
domestic utensils, “betel and provisions, in fact all the worldly 
goods of the family ! 

“To show that the above is no isolated case, | may add that 
during the week ended January 28, 1872, there: passed through 
one lock on the Trent and Mersey Canal four boats containing 
six children and 23 boats containing five children a-piece, besides 

i I 
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the parents. Of course many of these are really children no longer, 
and the evil is thus largely increased.” 


Mr. Smith speaks of the class as follows, yee as Capt. 
May also says, some “honourable exceptions ” 


“Their habits are filthy and disgusting ‘ane conception. 
Swearing and drunkenness seem to be the two ruling passions. 
Tle women are coarse and vulgar, and if anything, can outdo the 
men in obscene language and disgusting conversation. One 
gentleman was speaking toa woman only yesterday, who said 
‘She had not slept in a dwelling-house for 24 years, scarcely 
seen a feather-bed, and had reared a family of eight children!’ 

“No. 1 boat was depopulated, and cabin was hermetically 
sealed and completely enveloped by a tarpauling cloth, and 
the chimney closed with a sod. The woman said ‘The cabin was 
closed for the day, for the purpose of bugging.’ They had shut 
it up and were burning seven pounds of brimstone to destroy 
the bugs inside, and she said it had frequently to be done to 
keep these pests down. ‘There were seven people living in this 
boat, man and woman, a baby in arms, and four other children. 
When asked, one of the children a stunted boy of 12 or 18 years, 
said ‘He did not know his age, had never been to school, could 
not read or write, had never been to church or chapel.’ Such 
was the squalor, ignorance, degradation, and misery of several 
boats besides. 

‘¢ Small- “pox and fever are the two segs liseases the boaters 
suffer from.” 


Dr. Swete, the medical officer ne health for Droitwich, 
in a pamphlet just published, December 1875, says :—- 


“The Worcester and Birmingham Canal and the Droitwich 
Canal pass through the district, and for about a mile the Stafford- 


shire Canal passes near Stourport. These canals carry barges* 


‘with an excessively crowded population, and very often prove 
diffusers of infection from the large towns. Although by the 
Public Health Act these barges are considered for sanitary pur- 
poses to be houses, and as such are under the control of the sanitary 
inspector and medical officer of health, it is almost impossible to 

-exercise any supervision over such a fleeting population. I trust 
that before long some more perfect system of supervision may 
be devised by the authorities to check the fearful overcrowding, 
and conseqnent immoral tendencies of the barge population.” 


No doubt many, both writers and thinkers, since the 
consideration of the canal population was mooted by Messrs. 
Smith and May, have arrived at the same conclusion as 
Dr. Swete, with respect to the action of the authorities; and 
all the difficulties of dealing with the subject, have presented 
themselves to them. _To my mind there seems no other 
solution of this question than forbidding ' by enactment, any 
bargee navigating a boat on any branch river or canal contain- 
ing any child, ferrale young person, or woman, And, if it 


he, 
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can be shown, as I think it can, that this is not only possible 
but is already in voluntary operation amongst some of the 
contractors, the solution seems to be apparent ; for what can 
be done by one or more of these navigators, can undoubtedly 
be done by all, if the law says it shall. Take then the 
following examples. 

Mr. Smith writes to me at the close of 1875 that he had 
called upon one of the largest contractors, perhaps, in the 
kingdom, and had obtained from this firm the following 
interesting particulars, at my request :— 

1. They have been in business as contractors for nearly 

30 years ; 

2. They have well on towards 20 boats in full work ; 

3. That during the last 20 years neither women nor 
children have been allowed to live or work on their 
boats ; 

4, They have suffered no inconvenience in carrying out 
this rule; 

5. Their goods, bricks, manure, &c. have been removed 
as cheaply as if the work had been done with the 
assistance of women and children ; 

6. When any of their boatmen or youths have been 
taken ill on their boats they have been at once either 
sent home or removed to the nearest hospital ; 

7. They are the only boat. owners traversing the Grand 

~ Junction Canal who have prohibited women and 
children working and living on their boats. 

Once more, in August 1875, I received from Mr. Sub- 
Inspector Woodgate, who had had directions from me to enter 
into it and report upon it that, on the 23rd of October last he 
visited the following canal boats travelling between Dublin 
and Ballina, and reports ;— 

“Nicholls, canal trader, Bradstone, Dublin.—Boat in the dock, 

and po woman on board. Only accommodation for three men. 
_ J, McCann, Northwall, canal trader—Went on board one of 
his boats ; only a man on board, who said, women and children 
were not allowed on board, and he had never seen any either 
living or being employed on board. ; 

“ Went on board one of the Royal Canal boats. The boat was _ 
loaded, and going to Galway. All men on board. 

“Mr. Knight’s canal beat loaded, and ready to start. All men. 

“ Went on board canal boats, numbers 65, 936, and 33, belong- 
ing to the Grand Canal. I saw none but men on board any of 
these boats. 

'« Athlone, 27 August.—I went on board the only canal boat 
there was at Athlone. There was a boy named John Braim on 
board, who said, ‘he was 10 years of age.’ The two skippers 
were both away. Said that he received no pay, but was fed. 


bee; 
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The boat, No. 40, belonged to the Grand Canal, and plied between 


Dublin and Athlone with coal and wood, accomplishing the . 


voyage in four days. The child said, ‘he had been on board a 
month,’ ” ; 

The secretary of the Grand Canal Company, Mr. Cooke, 
when I saw him in Dublin, assured me that women and 
children were not on board’ any of the company’s boats; 
and if, by chance, there were any on-board, it was contrary 
to the directions of the company. ‘ 

The testimony of a Dublin boatman as to his receipts and 
disbursements were, to me, as follows :— 

Get 3s. 6d. a ton for going 60 miles, Have to pay 30s. 
for dues and 30s. for horse hire per ton. The wages are 8s. 
for loading, 2d.a ton for discharging, and 14d. a ton for 
lock dues. Gross freight of one voyage, 11l.; but of this 
-the owner gets half. The captain has to pay half horse 
hire and ticket. Then the freight is divided. Has had 
boats 22 or 23 years. Would greatly prefer keeping his 
wife at home if wages would pay. ‘This, in fact, is the 
common answer of most of the boatmen of whom it has 
been asked. It is a question of wages and cheap labour, 
without regard, on the one hand, to mental or spiritual ne- 
cessities or privileges; or, on the other, to the diffusion of 
disease and immorality, as Dr. Swete has so clearly pointed 
out. But since it has been shown that the canal boatman’s 
occupation can be carried on without the assistance of 
women. and children, and without injury to his trade or 
prejudice to the interests of the navigation, the mere 
question of cheap labour must be made to succumb to the 
higher conditions which education well directed might 
impose upon a population now altogether overlooked. Even 


if the change sought to be acccmplished was attended with _ 


some pecuniary loss, it would not be difficult to recoup that 
by a better classification of the rates of tonnage, or other 
re-arrangements of transport, which would be compensatory 
for it. 

At all events, the question of these canal boatmen—their 
want of domestic comforts, and of religious and educational 
needs, for themselves and children,—cannot be allowed to 
fester upon the social life of the country like an assumed 
irremovable disease, but it must be, somehow or other, ex- 
tirpated, even though the treatment be sharp. 

I am aware that it has been said supposing their 
women and children to be compelled to live on land, the 
social comforts of their families. would not be increased, for, 
in the separation which would necessarily take place during 
protracted voyages, husband and wife might be lable to 
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great immoralities, even greater than any that may affect 
them now. But this argument, though it may appear to 
have some weight in it at first, is answered, I think, by 
pointing to the married seamen and soldiers living when 
away from home; and to the thousands of contract artizans 
who leave London and other large towns for weeks together, 
to complete works which could not be attempted by any 
system of return tickets or cheap trips, however well 
contrived. 
_ Possibly the mode of administering a compulsory enact- 
ment like that which I have attempted to describe, might be 
looked upon with some fear of additional centralization or 
of accumulating other civil offices to those which the State 
now possesses. Butno! It would need but a certificate to 
every bargee at starting on a voyage, testifying to the non- 
employment on board of female children, young women, or 
of boys under 14 years of age, to bear the counter signature 
of examination by here and there a lock keeper on the canal. 
This certificate to be provided by order of the canal 
company, under a heavy penalty for false signatures or 
testimony. Or by the extra provision of an officer, or two or 
three at most, well acquainted with the subject, who might 
traverse the canals, stop at the locks to examine certificates, 
and let the boats pass on. 

In all Acts of Parliament of such sort, the difficulties 
which belong to their execution arise at first. After a while 
they disappear, either by the perfectness with which they 
have been carried out, or by emendations suggested by use. 
OF all evils in a country like ours, those, of impure associa- 
tions,—such as women’s work on barges and pit banks,—and 
neglected education in thickly populated localitieswhere wages 
are so hich that women’s labour can be put in competition 
with men’s, and be submitted to,—have shown themselves to 
be very great, and the three I have described, have been wait- 
ing for the strong hand to rectify them for many a long day. 
I hope it has come at last. _I think I can vouch that the 
country will rejoice to recognize an authority which has not 
only the power but the courage to exercise it, and wilt 
second eyery effort to aid it in its endeavours. 
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The following persons have been appointed by me 
certifying surgeons during the past half-year :— or 


1875. 


Certifying Surgeons appointed between the 30th April and 
the 31st Oct. 


ENGLISH. 


W. Heath, Esq., Southport, May 22° ~~ 
J. W. Morrison, Pembroke, May 22. © 
Chas. White, Esq., Warrington, June 24. 
R. Adams, Esq., Gunnislake, July 6. 

J. Kempthorne, Esq., Callington, July 13. 
G. W. Pettinger, Esq., Hulme, July 14. 
E. Sharland, Esq., Westbury, July 20. 
W. Paterson, Esq., Chorley, Aug. 26. 

C. Rumsey, Esq., Mere, Aug. 19. 

J. R. James, Esq., Cwmavon, Sept. 1. 
Dr. Shaw, Wilmslow, Sept. 12. 

T. H. S. Hincks, Esq., Hay, Sept. 25. 

J. Alcock, Esq., Burslem, Oct. 4. 

G. Dale, Esq., Penrith, Oct. 4. 

Dr. Monkton, Rugeley, Oct. 6. 


Total of English appointments, 15. 


IRisH. 


C. T. Moore, Esq., Dublin, Sept. 25. 
J. Ridley, Esq., Tullamore, Oct. 29. 
P. C. Devaney, Hsq., Sligo, Oct. 29. 
T. A. Vesey, Esq., Rostrevor, Oct. 30. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Rospert BAKER, 
To the Right Honourable Inspector of Factories 
the Secretary of State for and Workshops. 
the Home Department. 
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AppENnpDIx No, 2. 


AccmEnTs reported to Robert Baker, Esq,, during the Six 
Months ended 31st October 1875, pursuant to the 7th section of 
“The Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,” (which came into ope- 
ration 22nd August 1871), and which provides, That the only 
accidents to be reported are-the following ; namely, 

“(a.) Any accident which causes loss of life to any persoa 

employed in the factory; and 

(6.) Any accident. which causes bodily injury to any person 

employed in the factory, and is produced by machinery ~ 
or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 
isof such a nature as to prevent the person injured by it 
from returning to his work in the factory within forty- 
eight hours after the occurrence of the accident,” 


Accidents. ; 
a 
. Youn . 
Adults. | peos aol Children, Total. 


Nature of Injury. 


M. | F. ut | F, M. | F. | M.| EF: |M.&P, 


Causing death - - Wor is 1 25934 °41= = 1-99-| 6 108 
Amputation ofright handorarm| 7/1] 4/-{ 5] —~/16/ 1] w7 
Amputation of left hand or arm | 3/38] 2/1} —| ~| 51] 4 9 
Amputation of part ofright hand | 47 24 | 31 |35 | 17 | 8 | 95 | 67 | 169 
Amputation of part of left hand | 59 \14 | 39 |23 | 13] 5 |111 | 42 | 153 
Amputation of any part of ae - 
pach ag eg Phe eebiy epi | a1 
Fracture of limbs or bones of 
tit : ‘ a 36 | 2 | 29 | 3 6 seh ee 5 76 
Fracture of hand or foo Brest lial LOT. fee8) le OUN 56 120. |: 762 
Injuries to head and face ~ | 92 |15 | 23 j16 | 11] 4 1126] 35 | 161 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuriesnot enumerated +|474 |103/343 /110| 77 | 27 |g94 lo4o [1134 
above - - - 
Total reported - - |827 |176/521 |198/136 | 46 |1484|420 1904 
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JOINT REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES 
for the Half-year ending 30th April 1876. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
Home Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., 13th July 1876. 


SIR, 
THE present state of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts may be considered one of transition, and we do not 
therefore think it necessary to trouble you with joint obser- 
vations. We would rather refer you to our separate reports, 
which give a history of what. we have endeavoured to do 
within the last half year to harmonize the varying conditions 
of the numerous Acts of Parliament, which, possibly before 
the termination of another session, may be brought into a 
more definite form. 
With respect to the poisoning by white lead, for which 
Mr. Redgrave, in December last, recommended various 
precautions, which are again re-iterated in this Report, 
page 34, the medical treatment of such cases from “ Chris- 
tison on Poisons” is to be found in our reports for the half- 
year ended 31st October 1864, pp. 74, 5, 6. 


We are, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
ALEX. REDGRAVE. 
: 7 Rost. BAKER. 


To the Right Hon. 
The Secretary of State 
_ for the Home Department, 
he. ke. ke, 
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riot Joint Appendic. [30th April 


Joint APPENDIX No. 1. 


GeneRAL Agstract showing the total Number of Accidents 
reported to the Inspectors of Factories during the Six Months 
ended 30th April 1876, pursuant to the 7th section of the 
“Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,”-(which came into opera- 
tion 22d August 1871,) and which provides, That the only 
accidents to be reported are the following ; namely, : 

“(a.) Any accident which causes, loss of life to any person 

employed in the factory; and 

“«(6.) Any accident which causes bodily injury to any person 

employed in the factory, and is produced by machinery 

or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 

is of such a nature as to prevent the person injured by - 
it from returning to his work in the factory within 

forty-eight hours after the occurrence of the accident.” 


Youn ; 
Adults. | poroars, | Children. Total. 


Nature of Injury. 


M.-| FB.) M. | F.} M. | F. |} M. | PF. /M.&F. 


Causing death - - -| 91 1) 25) 2) 8 1. }124) 4, |. 128 
Amputation ofrighthandorarm|] 18} 2} 8 6) 2] —/| 28! 8] 36: 
Amputation of left hand or arm. | 13 1 5 AliyQel) 1-20} -2o. 1 pgs 
Amputation of part of right hand | 81 | 23) 69) 35) 18.| 7 | 168] 65 | 233 
Amputation of part of left‘hand’| 57 | 18} 50) 24) 14] 7 | 121) 49 | 170 
Amputation of any part.of leg 12 | af al) PP gl oh ae 
-or foot: os, rE > ; ; 
Fracture of: limbs or bones of 52 |a1l 4s} zh aa | 4|-1211 92 | 188° 
trunk - - - 


4 
Injuries to head and face - 1108 | 22} 42/17; 9] 41] 154) 43 | 197 


Fracture of hand or foot c= | 54] .9f ©38/°10)-12 
Lacerations, contusions, ie 


other injuries not enumerated } |884: |215) 626/282)132 | 54 |1642/551 |2193 


above - - - 


NN ed eee eee ee ee 


Total number reported . - |1365/304) 923/384/209 | 81 |2497)769 |3266 ie 
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Lael 


Summary of the Total Number of Inform 
with the Amount of Penalties inflicte 
Inspectors, during the Six Months ended the 30th of April 1876, 


Joint Appendix. 


Joint AppEenpIx No. 2. 


ations and Convictions, or other results, 
d and Costs, in the Districts of the Two 


DESCRIPTION OF 
OFFENCE, 


Number of Infor- 
mations. 


Convictions, 


Result. 


Penalties imposed. 


convicted with 
paymat. of Costs: 


Withdrawn or 
Adjourned. 


Imprisoned. 


Dismissed. 
1d. 
6d. 
1s. 


2s. 6d. 
3s. 5d. 


5s. 


5s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


10s. 


40s. 

50s. 

3l 
“Bl. 


Neglecting to fence mill 
gearing - - - 


Neglecting to fence mill 
gearing, whereby bodily 
injury was caused - 


Allowing childven and 
young persons to work 
~ between the fixed and 
traversing parts of a self- 
acting machine whilst in 
motion = - - 


Employing children and 
females under the statu- 
toryage - = - 


Employing children and 
young persons without 
registering their names 
and date of first employ- 

~ ment - a aia 1 


Employing children and 
young persons without 
surgical certificates - 


Employing children before 
noon and after one o’clock 
p.m. ofthesameday - 


Employing children with- 
out school vouchers - 


Employing children, young 
persons, and females at 
night, or before or after 
the legal hour for work’ - 


Employing young persons 
and women after the legal 
hour for ceasing work on 
Saturday - - 


Employing young persons 
and women during meal 
hours - - - 


Employing children, young 
ersons, and women on 
Gos Friday, sacramen- 
tal fast day, or holiday - 


Carried forward. - 


82 | 27 


73 | 41 


90 | 51~ 


57 | 84 


180 [103 
180 | 97 


65 | 46 


242 1119 


ely 
827 |521 


32 | - 
89 | - 
20 |- 
25 |1 


28 |- 


19 |- 


103 | - 


274 | 1 


i) 


bo 


20 


ol | 
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Joint Appendix—continued, 


Joint A ppendia. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
, OFFENCE. 


Brought forward = - 


Parents employing or 
conniving at the illegal 
employment of their 
children - “ - 


i i pesos to cause 
their children to aoe 
school - 


Neglecting to give notice of 
occupation - - 


Neglecting to give notice of 
~ accident to the certify- 
ing surgeon - e 


Not keeping factory in a 
cleanly state - - 


Not lime-washing as re- 
quired by law - 


Not producing registers, 
certificates, &e. 


Not hanging up abstract of 
Acts, notices of hours of 
work, meal times, &c.  - 


Making false entries in the 
register of young persons 


Parents forging or making 
use of false certificates of 
. birth of theirchildren - 


ae obstruction of the 
Sub-Inspector in the ex- 
- ecution of his office - 


Total im py oy 


5 Result. Penalties imposed. 
RS ee 
: = s 
Salve lan om elk res | 
Bal | eoolsle als 
82) 5 | seslElee n Se dha 
SS) Ee SSS/Z/ESera| Lis] Wis 
E8| & (Seas eSB icl eS]. eSlslal ela) e 
Cee noeaicl aa Seinidta eeepc 
| 
827 521 | 274}1) - |2/81/3]3/2014|-|15]1]—-|\21' -j265) 6 1183/3 
79.| 67 5 }-| 4]2/1/-15'5/6|-]21|-|-|16 -| 13] -] - 
} 
184/127} 53 }2) 1 |-|1/-|6 1015/1] 67|-|-/92/1] 5 |-] - 
SC ime es eee Pe a a | 
3 an i em FA a Pe eae Sy th 
pnt sb ia en (= i ke eR cee 
CS A Gg) gt Pe | oe fy |B | > 
Lod} el-) = l-lsl- lel le14) = ela} ah Sr 
zebra eee ss ge peg ga Ege Sd Fy oie 
ar - ble mh Df ed] Py ae 
| 
iiltee 1}-| -J-|-|-|-|-|-|-] - |-|-}-|-]-1-}- 
4a|-4) — |-} -|-|-}-/-l-|-]-|2]-]-]-|-]-]-)- 
1105/728 | 333 |3 5 |4}5a| 8 san 0] oo] 1|~ 91 Jed 6 86 8 


The tota) amount of fines inflicted, £782 14s. 2d. 


The total amount of costs £518 ls. 4d. 
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Reporr of Atexanprr Reperave, Esq., Inspector of 
Factories, for the six months ended 30th April 1876, 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
New Home Office Buildings, 
Str, Whitehall, 1st June 1876. 

T wave the honour to submit to you this my forty- 
seventh report upon the state and condition of factories 
and workshops and of the persons employed therein. 

Two important enactments came into operation on the 
1st January last in textile factories. 

Firstly, the age at which children might be permitted to 
work in textile factories was fixed at 10 years. 

Secondly, the employment in textile factories of young 
persons between 13 and 14 years of age for full time was 
forbidden, unless they had passed the fourth standard of 
the Revised Code. 

The only observation I should have had to make upon the 
first restriction was that it was a right principle applied 
partially. But the regulations proposed by the Elementary 
Education Bill of Lord Sandon would relieve the restriction 
of this partial application of the principle, and all objection 
on that ground would therefore cease. 

The second restriction presented two difficulties; the 
one raised by the fixture of the fourth standard, which 
was almost universally believed to be too hitgh, and of its 
being, like the first enactment, partial in its application; 
the other in consequence of ,the Act itself (Factory Act, 
1874) not having laid down with greater preciseness the 
details of administration. 

As an aggravation of the latter difficulty, there was gene- 
rally amongst employers indifference to the subject, and 
amongst parents total apathy. 

Manufacturers and others in the manufacturing districts 
felt convinced the standard would be too high, and that 
when the time came for putting the system into operation 
ze., six months after the publication of the standard in the 
Gazette, it. would be reduced. 

The first thing, however, was to improve the adminis- 
tration in its details, and with the cordial aid of the Educa- 


tion Department this has been done. 
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It was arranged at the outset that, in order to meet the 


case of children who would. arrive at the age of 13 after 
their last examination at an inspected school, and of children 
who did not attend inspected schools, an Inspector of 
Schools should attend some public place where a number of 
children should be collected together, and that he should 
there examine them. But then there. was not anyone to 
start this arrangement, and we found the question more or 
less in abeyance, until the Education Department came to 
our aid and agreed’ that examinations might be held by 
their Inspectors,. in’ individual factories even, wherever 
practicable. ' 

The system is explained in the circular which I issued on 
the completion of the arrangements, of which the following 
is a copy :— 


“To THE OccuPierS oF TEXTILE FACTORIES, 
{ 2 > 


** Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
“ Whitehall, 
“‘ GENTLEMEN, “ 26th February 1876. 
“T Bue to call your attention to section 12 of the Factory 

Act, 1874, which enacts that a person of 13 and under 14 years 
of age who was not working full time in your factory before’ the 
Ist January last shall be deemed to be a child, unless it has 
passed an examination to be fixed by the Education Department. 

“The Education Department. fixed the fourth standard as 
follows :— 


<“ Reading.* 


“To read with intelligence a few lines of poetry selected by the 
Inspector. 


“ Writing. 


“In small hand, eight lines, dictated slowly from a reading- 
book ; spelling and handwriting to be considered. 


“ Arithmetic. 


“Compound rules, money, and common weights and measures, 
viz.,, avoirdupois, weight, long measure, liquid measure, square 
and cubical measures, and any measure which is connected with 
the industrial occupations of the district. 


“The Education Department, in their minute of 23rd June 
1875, promulgated the following arrangement for the examina- 
tion for certificates:— _ “rg f ae 

“The inspector after his yearly visit to a school will grant such 
certificates as may be required for scholars who have reached the 
standard prescribed by or pursuant to the provisions of any Act 
for regulating the education of children employed in labour. 


TT a a S|, 
*In Scotland, the standard for reading is reading intelligently a passage 
from some history book. 


- 
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“The inspector may depute his assistant, or the certificated 
teacher of the school, to sign these certificates. 

“Certificates will be issued for those scholars only who pass in 
all the three subjects in the prescribed standard, or in a higher 
standard. 

“For the purpose of granting these certificates, the inspector, 
or his assistant, will examine :— 

“(1.) Scholars in the school, whether they have made 250 
; attendances or not; 

**(2.) Other children, not being scholars in the school, allowed 

by the managers to attend on the day of inspection. 

“Tf there is no school under inspection at which the children 
of any parish, or group of parishes, for whom certificates are 
required, can conveniently attend for examination, application for 
a special examination may be made by any person interested in 
procuring such certificates, subject to the following regulations :— 

“(a.) The application shall be sent to the inspector for. the 
district not less than 14 days before the date at which 
it is desired that the examination should be held. 

“(6.) The applicant must specify the number of children (not 
less than 15) to be presented for examination, and must 
undertake— : 

“That all children within the parish, or group of 
parishes, for whom certificates are needed, will. be 
summoned to and allowed to attend the examination; 
and. 

“That a convenient room will be provided for the 
examination, at such day and hour as shall be fixed by 
the inspector. 

“(c.) The applicant must satisfy the inspector that he is a 
proper person to conduct the preliminary proceedings, 
and, if necessary, to receive for distribution the certifi- 
cates which may be granted after the examination: 

“But in order to increase the facilities for the granting of 
certificates, the following further arrangements have. been 
made :— ’ 

“The occupier of a factory having in his employment persons 
ready for examination for the certificate to entitle them to work 
for full time, should communicate with the Inspector of Schools 
for the district, and inform him of the number of persons to be 
examined, and the inspector will then arrange to callat ‘the 
factory and make the examination ; or if several occupiers will 
combine'and arrange for’ the use of a school or other room, the 
inspector will be prepared to examine a larger number of ‘persons 
than he could at the factory. 

“The Inspector of Schools for your district is ; 
with whom I request you will at once put yourself in communi- 
cation, that any certificates of proficiency that may be necessary 
in your factory may be obtained, or the persons of 13 not having 
such, certificates be kept upon half time. 

“The certificates should be kept in the Age Certificate-book 
as long as the persons are employed in your factory. 


an 
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“A young person claiming to be 14 years of age, and there- 
fore exempt from the necessity to produce an educational 
certificate, should, if there is any doubt as to the age, produce a 
certificate of birth, as the \surgeon’s certificate is insufficient of 
itself to prove the age to be above 14. 

I am, Gentlemen, i 
Your obedient servant, 
~“ “ALEXANDER REDGRAVE.” 


I do not mean to say that everything is now perfect, but 
with discriminate and careful administration we are tiding 
over the difficulty, which I always felt must be only a 
temporary one, as a general law, such as the Elementary 
Education Bill, would eventually relieve the subject of all 
minor points of hindrance. 

As to the question of the standard, I was literally 
besieged with assurances of the improbability of its being 
maintained, of the strenuous objections of manufacturers, 
and of the dislike and opposition of parents. We had not 
any statistics of sufficient minuteness or accuracy upon 
which we could form an opinion, but there was a strong and 
general impression that very serious complications would arise 
on the Ist January, when the system was to come into 
operation. 

It will be seen that the system did not come into full 
operation until after the 26th February, the date of my 
circular; and it has been with great satisfaction I have 
seen how much more easily than was anticipated the system 
is now gliding on, even maintaining the dreaded fourth 
standard. 

The only statistics I have seen bearing upon this subject 
are those prepared by Mr. Smethurst, the able clerk to the 
Stockport School Board, for the Factory and Workshop 
Commissioners, and published by them in their Report, 
Vol. I, pp. 177, 178 of the Appendix. The argument 
based upon these statistics by Mr. Smethurst is that 
the fourth standard is too high, and that the proper 
standard for young persons of 13 is the third. I think, 
however, that a little examination of these figures will 
show that the fourth standard is not too high, and that the 
third standard would have been too low. Upon the abstract 
question of fixing a standard on the commencement of a 
new system, I should be in favour of fixing a low standard, 
with the object of making the transition easy, and of thus 
carrying with us the sympathy of parents, who are as a 
rule somewhat embarrassed by new ideas ; but after consider- 
ing this question in all its bearings, I am satisfied that the 
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fourth is not too high a standard for a young person to pass 
at the present time. 

I will first take the Stockport School Board statistics. 

I do not know whether the schools at Stockport are 
exceptionally good, nor do I argue the case of Stockport as 
a manufacturing town, but I take the returns to illustrate 

_ the general question whether or not the fourth is a proper 
standard to have been fixed for young persons of 13 years 
of age. 

It appears from Mr. Smethurst’s statement that there are 
18 schools, attended by 2,769 half-time children; but he can 
only give details of the progress of less than half of those 
children, and therefore we must discard from our considera- 
tion the numbers of children in each standard, and take 
cognizance only of the proportions. 

The details of the returns are given only for schools under 
inspection, and are confined only to those children who had 
made a sufficient number of attendances in the same school 
to qualify them to present themselves to the Inspector of 
Schools at the annual examination. 

The return giving the details of the attainments of the 
children, by these deductions, is restricted to 1 ,330 children, 
and hence it is most important to take into consideration 
proportions only and not numbers. 

The return is as follows, except that I have not dis- 
tinguished boys from girls :— 


The following table will show the number, age, and standards 
of education of the children who were presented to Her 
Majesty’s Inspector at the last examination of the schools :— 


Z z 3 3 ic] 3 
Ages. z Ss Sa 3. 2 x = ef ¢ s Total. 
ede ea ee Oe am A a 
Under 8 - - 8 _—" _ — — — 3 
Aged 8 - - 41 ae) |e eee — — 56 
wig eae Lt We.) t.05 48 Al ig 0b ee 281 
sy 0. . . 118 122 80 | 35 6 aa 361 
both, at - . 64 95 90 47 27 oe 324 
xy 12 - - 86 eee Co) S4 61 27 1 287 
» 138,andabove - 5 17 22 14 10 4 68 
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The per-centages in the different standards are :— 
In standard 1 - - 374 or 28-1 per cent. 
” 2 = - 396 29 29°'7 ” 
i 3 Sie IS BAD 2a F 
seth) Wd hes 1 LOQt yc 1 DOH aH 
” 5 as re TOA 5:26 ” 
39 6 == at "§ oy) ONT 29 


And the memorandum points out “that 82-1 per cent. 
*‘ were, presented in standard 3 and under; thoroughly 
“ showing that the third standard is at the present time 
“ sufficiently high for exemption from schooling at the age 
“ of 13 years.” 

But it appears to me that the all important element of age 
must not be lost sight of, nor the fact to which I have 
adverted, that the return deals only with children in 
inspected schools who have attended a sufficient number of 
times to enable them to be presented for examination under 
the regulations of the revised code. 

Now referring to the return, it will be seen that there 
were 355 children of 12 years of age and above, of whom 
117, or 33 per cent., were presented in and above the fourth 
standard ; and it must be borne in mind that, no matter how 
high a standard children of 12 may pass, they cannot work 
the full time until they are 13. Thus all children of 12 
must continue to work half time and attend. school daily for 
another year before they are required to pass a standard. ~ 

The return was made in September 1875, and at the 
examination this year the whole of these 117 children will 
be 13,and qualified to work for full time; and there is little 
doubt but that those who last year were in the third stan- 
dard, having had an additional year’s schooling, will now be 
in the fourth. Thus, of the 353 children of 12 years of age, 
217, or 62 per cent., will be qualified to work for full time. 
Many of those in the second standard in 1875 will be able 
to reach the fourth this year, increasing the above propor- 
tions of qualifications to work full time; and by the time 
the children comprised in the return of 8, 9, 10 and 11 
years of age reach the age of 13, the whole of them will be 
in and beyond the fourth standard. 

Up to the date of the return, moreover, little, if any, 
preparation had been made to qualify children of 13. for full 
time in the following January ; and it represents, therefore, 
a state of things not likely to occur again. 

It represents also the state of a certain class of children 
only, viz., those who have attended the same school for at 

_least 150 attendances during the year. 
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Now the certificate of proficiency required by section 12 of 
the Factory Act 1874 is not restricted in any way whatever, 
save and except that it is to be a certificate that the young 
person has reached the fourth standard of the revised code. - 

By the regulations which I have quoted, the examination 
is not confined to children in inspected schools ‘only, nor is 
the examination to be made’ only at the annual visit of the 
Inspector of Schools. A child claiming to be. able to pass 
the fourth standard may even be presented for ‘examination 
to an Inspector of Schools at! the factory in which it is 
employed. . 

Of the’ 1,330 included in the return, it appears that only 
five per cent. were of the age of 13, ‘so that’ we ‘should 
discard all consideration of the’ attainments of this number, 
for in point of fact a large proportion’ of children ‘have been 
accustomed to leaye school before they were 13, and before 
therefore they have-been in’ school the full period anticipated 
by the law. Now taking the whole numberof half-timers 
in Stockport, 2,765, and comparing them with’ the’1,330° in 
the return, there would’ be 590 of the age of 12, of whom 
190° were ready to be ‘presented for ‘examination in and 
above the fourth standard. By the time the 400 remaining 
‘children ‘become 13 years of age, having the full reality 
before them that fall’ time ‘work in textile factories 
depends upon the attainment of the fourth standard, I have 
no doubt that a-duly proportionate number to supply the 
wants of the textile factories will have reached that standard, 
and earned their qualification for full time. It mtst be 
borne inmind ‘that it does not follow that all half-time 
children continue to work in textile factories. on arriving at 
the age’ of 13.° ‘A deduction'must be madé for those who 
enter ‘other factories where no educational certificate» 4s 
at present required, and for those who at that age, after 
haying’ obtained gratuitous education under the ‘half-time 
system in yery many instances, turn to other occupations 
and callings: a 

» All this is to ‘a certain extent theoretical, arguing upon’a 
small but I believe accurate statement of facts, and I would 
therefore now ’ proceed ‘to: state’ what ‘has been the actual 
effect in the manufacturing districts ‘since section 12. of the 
Factory Act, 1874, has been put into operation, as far as the 
limited time and the somewhat improvised methods adopted 
for examination for certificates will enable us to judge. 

» I will first: consider the condition of Scotland. 

In the first place, it will be’ seen from Mr. Ripley’s 

Factory Return that only five per cent. of persons employed 
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in textile factories in Scotland are half-timers. It would — 


follow therefore that if the aetion of section 12 prevented 
the employment of young persons until they were 14 years 
of age from inability to. pass the fourth standard, manufac- 
turers had the remedy in their own hands, by employing 
half-timers; and ample. facilities were provided. for the 
fuller adoption of the half-time system.in Scotland by the 
Factory Act, 1874, which legalized the alternate day system, 
which is most suitable for the arrangements of meal hours 
and school hours in Scotland. 

To show what a slight effect the enforcement of section 12 
should have in Scotland, I. would point out the very small 
number of half-timers employed in any part except in Dundee. 

In the Southern Registration . District, comprising the 
counties of Roxburgh, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wig- 
town, 213. 

In the South-eastern Registration District, comprising 
the counties of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Haddington, Ber- 
wick, Peebles, and Selkirk, 127. 

In the West Midland Registration District, comprising 
the counties of Stirling, Dumbarton, Argyle, and Bute, 
127. 

In the North-eastern Registration District, comprising the 
counties of Nairn, Elgin, Banff, Aberdeen, and Kincardine, 
146. 

In the South-western Registration District, comprising 
the counties of Renfrew, Ayr, and Lanark, 1,490. 

In the East Midland Registration District, comprising 
the counties of Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kinross, and Clack- 
mannan, 6,392. 

Seeing that in the important counties forming the South- 
eastern and Southern Registration Districts, in which only 
340 half-timers are employed, a complaint of the additional 
restriction interfering with labour can have but little weight, 
for the employment of the fewest possible additional 
number of half-timers, of whom there must be an abundant 
supply to be had, would entirely prevent any pressure at 
all, and yet there are loud complaints from these counties, 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Kindersley, who has charge of these 
counties, writes to me as follows: 


“ Edinburgh, 
é¢Drar SIR, 19th May 1876. 
“In accordance with your request, I have visited most 
of the principal textile factories in my district, with the view of 
ascertaining the working of section 12 of the Factory Act of 
1874, and my observations have been as follows :— ; 
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“TI found that in many localities children under 14 had not 
been taken on without a certificate of having passed the fourth 
standard. ; 

“In about 45 textile factories, visited by me since April 10th, 
Thave found only about 40 young persons under 14 taken on 
this year. 

“Of these about 20 had been examined in the fourth standard, 
and about 12 had passed. 

“Of those under 14 who had not been examined many declined 
to be so on the score of the difficulty of the examination. 

“In such cases I of course ordered the young person to be 
put on half-time, or to be discharged. _ 

“The feeling of the manufacturers in this district, with scarcely 
an exception, and of all those of the working classes whose 
opinion T asked, is strongly against the 12th clause. 

“One manufacturer in Galashiels complained that the result 
of if there had been to raise the wages of young persons of 14 
in the mills from 1s. to 2s. a week more than they were last 

ear, 
A “ Others said that as young persons of 14 usually wish to go 
as apprentices to some more profitable trade than a textile factory, 
it was becoming almost impossible to get young persons at all. 

“ And they one and all protest against the great injustice of 
putting them on an unequal footing with other trades under the 
Factory Acts, both as regards the age of young persons and the 
hours of work, 

“Some of them have proposed as a remedy for the existing 
grievances regarding the age of young persons that no child 
‘should be allowed to be employed in any factory, even as a half- 
timer, till’ he is twelve years old, but that he should then be 
eligible for full time, provided that he could read, write, and do 
a simple addition and subtraction sum, and was certified as 
physically fit for full time by the surgeon. 

“The grievance complained of by the working classes with 
regard to the 12th section’ is, that. it is practically a bar to their 
children being employed as» full-timers at all till they are 14, as 
the examination» (square and cubic measure, &c.) is too severe 
for most children of 13, and that consequently the parents.are 
thus deprived of the betiefit ofthe child’s full-time wages for a 
whole year longer than they used to be. ) 

“On. the whole I consider that the Act of 1874 ig very 
unpopular in this district, both with employers and employed. 

“The only class who appear to be in favour of it are the time- 
workers in mills, and these only if they happen to have no 
children affected by the 12th clause, 

“These feelings may of course in time be overcome, but at 
present the Act of 1874, and especially the 12th clause of it, is 
in this district much complained of by nearly all classes affected 
by it.” 


I think the objections of both the employers and of the 
parents, as quoted by Mr, Kindersley, somewhat unreason- 
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able, not only because the proportion of young hands is 


so small, being only 2°4 per cent. of the whole number of 


persons employed, but because of the statement by Mr. 


Kindersley that of 40 young persons of: 13 and under 14 


whom he found at work in 45 factories, 12, or 30 per cent., 
had passed the fourth standard, and this without any ‘special 
preparation, such as will now he everywhere ‘commenced. 

When, moreover, it is remembered that there is a school 
board in every part of Scotland, and that attendance at 
school is compulsory, there is little fear that the Act of 
1874 will have serious influence upon the amount and cost 
of production. 

Again, taking the west midland. and south-western 
districts, including the towns of Paisley» and Glasgow, we 
only find 1,617: half-timers in the textile factories. Now: 
considering the population of this part of Scotland, the 
proportion of half-timers is as insignificant as in the southern’ 
and south-eastern districts. 

Mr. Stokes, the Sub-Inspector for the ‘district, SEE 
to me as follows :— 

“Since I received your letter requesting me io inquire into 
the effect of circular of 26th February, I have’ been giving my 
attention to the matter, and with the following result, 

“J find that very many of the textile factories have discon- 
tinued taking .young people» under» 14 years of.age since Ist 
January 18763 that many others, finding that those between 
13 and 14 were very generally ‘utterly unfit to pass the fourth 
standard, have put all such taken on since lst January on half- 
time ; that very few examinations by: school inspectors have taken 
place ; ; but that where they have taken place, certainly not more 
than 1 in 20 has succeeded in passing. Of course manyof the 
textile factories have not been affected) by the’ circular, namely, 
those in:which only skilled labour is required. 


“JT have heard no.complaints in this districtethat the supply” 
of labour has been restricted by section 125 neither have I found 
any mills standing ‘for want» of hands. Several textile factories: 


have however stopped recently through the depéesstan of trade.” 


Mr, Potter, the junior Sub-Inspector for the same ‘district, 
reports,— 

“ Tchave visited’ about 20 important textile | works | ‘since 
your note of the 10th April. At Messrs. Somerville and Son’s 
mill, ‘Glasgow,’ two young persons of 13/had passed the fourth 
standard: At the Crossarthurlee Works, Barrhéad, ‘three’ had 
been successful, and at Messrs..Govan and Son’s, Pollockshaws, 
one had passed. 

“ With these exceptions, on inquiry at the textile manufactories, 
all under 14, since Ist January 1876, have been eit by the 
firm, or kept on half time.” 
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Mr. Potter encloses a letter he had just received from 
an important firm at Glasgow upon this subject. They 
have two factories :— 

“We regret exceedingly to report that out of eight young 
persons between 13 and 14 years old, not one passed Mr. Calder’s 
(the School Inspector) examination for the fourth standard. 
You must really put in a strong word in your report to get the 
standard lowered. You can understand the difficulty we have to 
face in getting girls not under 14. We never have had half- 
timers and are very unwilling to begin.” 

I sincerely trust that the half-time system will be 
commenced in the above and in many other factories. 

As to the north-eastern portion of Scotland, there are but 
146 half-timers employed, and a little extension of the 
system would meet any difficulty that may arise. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance, that of the towns in 
Scotland which contain over 20,000 inhabitants there are 
only three in which halftimers are employed. I am 
unable to give the numbers at the present time, but the 
Factory Return of 1871 contained an account for that year, 
The large towns in Scotland are— 


Aberdeen - - no half-timers. 


Edinburgh — - - ~ fie ih al 
Greenock - - - - 
Kilmarnock - - - = 
Leith sae = - A 
Perth - - - ts 
Dundee - - +4 1d B45 
Paisley - - - 65 ,, 
Glasgow ~ - = 249 ,, 
1861 


and in that year the number of half-timers in the whole 
of Scotland was 3,188; so thatthe proportion in Dundee 
was 48 per cent. 

In the East Midland Registration District, including the 
town of Dundee, there were in 1875 6,392 half-timers, and 
if the proportions of those employed in the town of Dundee’ 
remain the same, there would be at least 4,158 half-timers. 
employed there. 

Here undoubtedly the question assumes a different aspect. 
Although the half-time system was more used in Dundee: 
than in any other town in Scotland, it did not produce any! 
extension of schools or any material improvement in the 
schools themselves. For a long time the half-time children’ 
attended private adventure schools, which just kept above: 
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the line of disqualification laid down in the Factory Acts, 


In the case of a few factories, schools were kept on the_ 
premises, as being more convenient for the changing of the 
sets of children than if they went to schools in different 
parts of the town. rong 

The test which is now applied’ to the amount and value of 
the instruction conveyed in the schodls in Dundee shows 
that a very low state of education has existed there, and 
consequently very few young persons of 13 have reached 
the fourth standard, and there must therefore be a very 
considerable extension of the half-time system to supply the 
ordinary amount of labour required in the Dundee factories ; 
and having had some correspondence with the eminent, firm. 
of Messrs. Baxter Brothers & Co., of that town, I consider it 
my duty to lay their letter before you, because it does present 
a picture drawn by well-informed persons and is doubtless 
an accurate description of the state of things now existing 
in Dundee. Messrs. Baxter have long maintained exceilent. 
schools in connection with their works, which were visited, 
I believe, by some of the Factory and Workshop Com- 
missioners. They employ in their works nearly 800 half- 
timers, and have of all the textile manufacturers in Scotland 
done more than any other to give effect to the half-time 
system. 2. 

““We have duly received and thank you for your favor of the 
Ist inst. Seeing that we are quite at one with you in approving 
the principle of section 12 as an incentive to education, and 
that our desire is simply that its-operation as regards Scotland 
should be somewhat delayed, we venture again to address you. 

“We are persuaded that-more time should be allowed before 
taking this step, and that it is only fair and reasonable that 
sufficient and reasonable time should be allowed, that the people 
might be in some measure prepared and made fit for it. 


“The Education Act’ has not been in force long enough, and ~ 


in fact ‘the board schools are: not in full operation yet, either in 
the towns or in the country districts, from which many of the 
workers are drawn. In a district of this town near our works 
the school board only at.their last meeting agreed to build a 
school for 750 scholars, 

“We may mention that for years past we have, for our own 
information, tested every applicant for ermployment, in reading 
and writing, and have kept a record of the results. We find that 
of 57 children certified to be 10 years of age and upwards, taken 
into our works last month, 16 cannot write, and all can read, 


but very imperfectly. . It is admitted that it takes a year to raise 


a child each standard of the Education Code, so that a large 
number of these could not, even under favourable circumstances, 
be expected to pass the fourth standard at 14. As we mentioned 
in our last letter, we are quite persuaded that not over 3 per cent. 
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of ali those employed between the ages of 13 and 14 could pass 
the fourth standard; and we feel strongly, that, so far as this 
district is concerned, section 12 could not be enforced just now 
without very great hardship and dissatisfaction, both among 
employers and employed, In another year or two the educa- 
tional condition might reasonably be expected to be so much 
improved that we believe section 12 might with all fairness and 
propriety be insisted on. 

“The enforcement of the section would. be felt by employers, 
in the way of adding to the cost of production. It may seem a 
small matter, but the present position of the linen trade is such, 
that those engaged in it have little need of any new difficulty or 
burden. Our observation and experience for some time past have 
led us to believe that this trade is to a very considerable extent 
gradually leaving this country, and we are sorry to say that every 
day’s experience confirms: the belief. The reason’ is that the 
greatly smaller cost of production of the Continental producers, 
chiefly arising from the longer hours, enables them to offer yarns 
and goods at prices with which this country cannot now compete, 
and, while we do not wish to appear, alarmists, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in our opinion the prospects of the linen trade 
are at present worse than ever. wé knew them. 

“We would again very earnestly urge upon you our hope: that 
you may still see your way to defer for a year or two insisting on 
the observance of section 12.” 


Tn referring to Scotland, I must remark that the section 
of the Act of 1874, which came into operation partly on the 
Ist January 1875, and partly on the Ist J. anuary last, by 
which, since the latter date, no child is allowed to be 
employed under the age of 10 years in textile factories, 
must be considered of essential service, . It has. forced 
manufacturers’ to employ: more half-timers, and thus, inde- 
pendently of the Scotch Elementary Education Act, has had 
the effect of increasing considerably the attendance at 
school of children whose services otherwise would not have 
been in demand, and who would in’ all probability have 
failed to attend school at all. 

Taking the different factories, I-find that the number of 
half-timers in 1871 and last year was as follows :—~° 


1871. 1875. 
In cotton factories - - 516 771 
» woollen ‘ys - - 61 1,025 
x» Worsted es - - 67 360 
» flax and jute ,, - - 2,544 6,341 
* hemp ae ee — a 


3,188 8544 
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These are of course the numbers of children in 1871 
between 8 and 13 years of age, and in 1875 between 
9 and 13 years, and are independent of any extension of the 
half-time system which will be necessary under the action of 
section 12 of the Act of 1874, which prolongs the age of the 
half-timers from 13 to 14, who may-be unable to pass the 
fourth standard. rai . 

I would now refer to the great manufacturing district of 
the west riding of Yorkshire, where the half-time system 
has been cordially supported by the employers, and prized 
by the operatives; and it would have been a deep and 
lasting disappointment if when put upon its trial, as it is now 
tested by the application of the 12th section of the Act 
of 1874, it had been found wanting. 

Mr. Sub-Inspeetor Cullen, who has under his charge the 
populous and important towns of Halifax and Huddersfield, 
a district teeming with textile factories, sends me the 
following most gratifying report :— . 


“In compliance with your instructions, I have the honour | 
to report, with respect to the working of section 12 of the | 
Factory Act, 1874, that, it is causing little or no inconvenience in 
the sub-division under my charge, the proportion of young 
persons of 13 kept from full time from inability to pass the fourth 
standard being very small, and the employers as a rule very 
willingly co-operating in carrying out the regulation. 

Of course it has been out of my power to visit, since receiving 
your directions, the whole of the great number of textile works 
in Halifax, Huddersfield, &c.; but from inquiries 1 have made, 
and from’ questions put by myself to a great many half-time — 
children, I can safely say that the fourth standard is that generally 
reached by children of 12, and even of 11 years of age, in this 
neighbourhood. 

“On recently examining 12 young persons under 14, who had 
been entered since January Ist ultimo, in one large mill in 
Halifax, 1 found that of these,— 

“2 were in standard VI. 

‘4 were in standard V. 

‘“‘3 were in standard IV. 

“3 were in standard III., and consequently still attending 

school. 

“To the best of my belief, this proportion gives a fair idea of 
the state of education in my present sub-division. 

“ With respect to the plan for examination mentioned in your — 
circular for February, 26th ultimo, both Mr. Wilde and Mr. 
Holmes, Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for this district, have 
expressed their willingness to co-operate in every way in carrying 
out section 12; but I do not think there has been much 
necessity for special examinations, as the young persons avail 
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themselves, when prepared, of the ordinary time for passing at the 
schools they are attending.” 


The next district is that of Bradford, Haworth, Cleck- 
heaton, Mirfield, Batley, Dewsbury, and Wakefield. Mr. 
Sub-Inspector Beaumont reports of this district as 
follows :—- : 


“I have endeavoured to carry out the request of your 
letter of April 10th, respecting the number of young persons of 
13 who are unable to work full time in consequence of inability 
to pass standard IV, educational test. The information I have to 
offer is not of a very complete description, partly because so very 
few new hands have been set on in this district lately, and partly 
because in some of the outlying places the law has not been 
properly carried out; but from what I have personally observed, 
and from various notes taken, 1 believe that over 20 out of 
every 100 young persons of 13 will fail to pass the LV. standard 
before they reach 14 years of age.” i 


Mr. Beaumont has forwarded to me some letters which 
illustrate the state of things in his district. The first is 
from a firm employing a large number of hands in the 


neighbourhood of Bradford :— 


“In answer to your inquiry a. week. ago respecting the 
** effect which the clause relating to children passing the IV. 
“standard of education before becoming full-timers has upon our 
“ mills,” we beg to say, that hitherto we have not suffered in the 
least from it, because the children attending our mills for the 
most part attend a school, the master of which has but little 
difficulty in passing the children (wishing to become full-timers) 
in standard 1V. Of course, with less efficient schoolmasters this 
might lead to inconvenience for mill masters, but nevertheless 
we think the clause is admirable in principle, and should be 
supported. It has been the means in many cases we know of 
putting the influence of the parent on the same side as the school- 
master, an action which is very desirable.” 


As a contrast to this, there is a letter from another large 
firm, in which they say :— 


“JT had overlooked the request made by you respecting the 
per-centage of children who are of the age of 13 and cannot 
pass the fourth standard. I cannot give you the exact number, 
but I should think out of about 40 we have above 13 since 
January last, not more than eight or nine have passed the fourth 
standard,” : 


In another instance of a large factory only two had 
failed to pass the fourth standard; and from the Wesleyan 
School at Haworth Mr. Beaumont hears from the master 
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that of the 10 young persons in his ‘school who were 13 last 
examination— . 
3 were examined in Standard IV. 
3 33 E 33 V. 


3 k 5 Sap 
1 below the fourth Standard. _ 


Mr. Beaumont has also referred to me a complaint from 
a firm of considerable importance, that they have now 17 
young persons of 13 working half time in consequence of 
their backwardness, and that 23 more will be 13 before 
Christmas next who must also remain on half time, ag they 
will not be able to reach the fourth standard even when they 
have attained the age of 13 years.. They also state that 
they are short of 50 half-timers, and that they have two 
sets of drawing and 16 spinning frames standing for want of 
hands. 

I should say that the factory of this firm is in a country 
district, and depends upon the population of the village, and 
I have no doubt that the raising of the half-timers age from 
eight to ten has somewhat restricted the supply of half- 
timers. But as regards the failure of the young persons of 
13 to reach the fourth standard, I fear this is due to the 
unsatisfactory state of the educational means of the district, 
and to the consequent neglect of the progress of the 
children, . 

Mr. Beaumont has also obtained a statement of the 
condition of Wakefield and Horbury, by. the kindness of 
Dr. Wood, the certifying surgeon of the district. 

Dr. Wood made a. special: visit to each. textile factory, 
with the following results :— 

On the 16th May he visited 11 factories, but fresh 
hands had only been taken on in 3—in all, 5 hands; 4 were 
above 14, 1 under 14. ; 

Or the 17th May he visited again 11 factories, but fresh 
hands had only been taken on in 3—in all, 6: hands; 1 above 
13, with. certificate of education, 4 children for half time, 
1, who, was sent away, being under 10,1 cf 13 to go to 
half time or be dismissed. 

On the 18th May three factories were visited, there being 
changes in each—four hands in all; 1 above 14, 1 half 
timer, and 2 of 13 unprovided with certificates of 
education. ; _ ‘ 

On the 19th May he visited 15 factories, in only one of 
which there was any change, a half timer had been taken 
on, a 


ee 
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On the 20th May, 1 factory visited; 4 hands taken on, 
of whom 2 were above 14, 1 of 13 put to half time, having 
had no educational certificate, and 1 original half-timer. 

The summary of Wakefield and Horbury is, therefore, as 
follows :— 

7 young persons of 14 years of age. 

1 young person of 13, having passed the fourth standard. 

5 young persons of 13, not having passed the fourth 
standard. 

7 half-timers, one dismissed, being under 10, 


20 


So that, of 13 young persons above 13, 8 were legally 
employed for full time, and 5, if retained, would he put 
upon half time. 

I regret that the district of Leeds, Shipley, and Keighley 
does not present so favourable a condition as the districts of 
Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield. 

Mr. Rickards, the Leeds Sub-Inspector, gives me the 
following proportions of -qualification, so. far as they came 
under his observation :— 

Young persons of 13 years of age— 

10 per cent. had certificates of education, 

5 per cent. waiting to be examined, 

25 per cent, put upon half time, 
j 60 per cent. working full time, - 
at. the visit of the Sub-Inspector, but. all those were put 
upon half time who failed to produce certificates; in many 
instances the young persons had to be put upon half time. 

Mr. Rickards considers the number of those dismissed 
from employment as not large, and that where only persons 
of 14 were employed there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining those of 14> ~ aaa 

Captain Bateman, the junior Sub-Inspector assisting 
Mr. Rickards in the Leeds district, states, that having 
visited 31 textile factories, he found 69 young persons of 
13 had been kept from full time through inability to pass 
the fourth standard, and that only four certificates of haying 
passed the fourth standard were shown to him. Captain 
Bateman, however, calls my attention to a circumstance 
which came under his notice, and which I have no doubt 
every Sub-Inspector in the country will very soon find in 
every manufacturing locality. Captain Bateman says :— 


“T believe the parents are becoming more alive to the necessity 
of their children getting on in their lessons. The manager of 


OF 
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Marshall’s school, Holbeck, whom I saw last week, said that 
during the last two months he had had visits from more than 20 
parents, urging him to get their children on, and complaining of 
their being backward.. He had never known parents to do this 
before.” 


My account for. Lancashire is that it is in much the 
condition  represented--by -the .statistics of the Stockport 
School Board. The demand for labour is not great at the 
present moment, and consequently no great pressure is felt ; 
but, undoubtedly, parents of children who at 13 years of age 
would have been put upon full time in textile factories under 
the old régime, but cannot be so employed because of their 
deficient education, do complain of the interference. 

Mr. Sale, Sub-Inspector for Ashton, Staleybridge, Old- 
ham, &c., reports upon the whole favourably. He says :— 


“Jn Ashton-under-Lyne I have had many complaints of the 
scarcity cf ‘ young prrsons’ in the weaving establishments. The 
managers of all the large weaving factories have been seriously 
inconvenienced this year by their inability to obtain an adequate 
supply of ‘ full timers,’ and they have consequently been obliged 
to employ ‘children.’ Weaving, I am informed, is a process 
hardly suitable for children, as they invariably cause so much 
waste. Rather, however, than allow the looms to remain ‘idle,’ 
half-timers have been employed in several instances. 

“Though, comparatively speaking, few children in the borough 
are able to pass the fourth standard before they are 13 years old, 
I find large numbers are able to do so between the ages of 13 and 
14, the school teachers readily granting certificates as soon as this 
standard has been passed. JI find that in May 1875, 1,272 half- 
timers were attending the various schools weekly; whereas in 
May 1876, 1,473 boys and girls are employed in factories, and 
regularly attending school ;—a very considerable increase, which I 
attribute to the operation of section 12 to a great extent. 
School teachers have suffered much inconvenience from parents 
applying for educational certificates ; and in some instances, on the 
refusal of mistresses to grant false certificates, whole families of 
children have been removed from the school, and in other cases 
teachers have been subjected to insults from parents and guar- 
dians. Occasionally Ihave found that an adequate supply of 
*half-timers’ is not procurable, but I do not think that manufac- 
turers have been seriously inconvenienced. in their operations 
from this cause. No doubt the alteration of age from 18 to 14 
for ‘full time’? employment is highly disapproved of by parents. 
On this subject, Dr. Galt, the certifying surgeon at Ashton, writes 
to me :—‘ Many of the parents complain of the hardship they haye 
‘ to suffer, as they say their children, very soon after they are in 
‘a position to earn full time wages, begin to think of getting 
‘ married, and then leave them.’ ~ 
. “In Stalybridge I have had very few complaints, the managers 
at the largest establishments informing me that they have not 
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“been inconvenienced in any way. I ascertained in some instances 

that’ parents, rather than allow their children to go to school 
-after they ave 13 years old, have kept them at home altogether. 
Thirty-three educational certificates have been granted to boys 
and girls in the borough between 13 and 14 years. old who have 
passed the fourth standard.. There were 49 more half-timers 
attending school during the last week in May 1876, as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1875, the numbers being 1,087 to 
1,038 respectively. 

“Tn Oldham there has been considerably difficulty in obtaining 
an adequate supply of ‘ young persons,—owing, I believe, to the 
operation of section 12; here, as at. Ashton, the occupiers of 
weaving factories being the sufferers. There have been five 
special examinations in the borough for ‘labour passes,’ at which 
75 children were presented, but only 37 succeeded in passing the 
fourth standard. The School Board offers every facility to parents 
(in corresponding, &c., with the Government Inspector), - in 

-arranging for special examinations, so that boys and girls can 
work ‘full time’ whenever they are able to obtain educational 
certificates, ‘ 

“In Marple and in the country I have had. no complaints 
whatever. One of the largest employers of labour informs me 
thnt he never remembered less difficulty in obtaining hands of 
every description. 

“Where School Boards exist,and the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Act are in force, it seems to me that the inconyenience 
which manufacturers complain of will be of a temporary nature, 
as children will probably soon be able to pass the fourth standard 
before they have reached their eleventh year. It is most un- 
desirable that parents who allow their children. to be employed 
‘half-time’ should be able to remove them from school to school 
whenever they choose,—this privilege being, I believe, the great 
blot in the half-time system. 

“I cannot help thinking that if the cotton trade had been in a 
more healthy state since the lst January the restrictions imposed 
by the 12th section would have been far more seriously felt in 
my subdivision. 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Osborn, who has jurisdiction over Roch- 
dale, Rawtenstall, Bacup, Burnley, Todmorden, and Hebden- 
bridge, reports that in some parts of that district very many 
young persons of 13 will be unable to pass the fourth 


standard. He says :— 


“In 1874 I gathered from inquiry and observation that in 
this district at least 66 per cent. would be excluded from full- 
time employment this year by standard IV., and at least 33 per 
cent. by standard III., though a number of these could in the 
period from 1874 to 1876 -be brought up to the standard 
selected. In the Hebdenbridge section of my district, where the 
schools were inadequate, and the half-timers consequently 
mainly attended private adventure schools, at least 15 per 
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cent. may be added to the ‘excluded, owing to the imperfect 
methods of this class of schools; and the fact that the: children 
have not been subject to examination by an outside authority. 
Indeed, from some schools with which I have become acquainted, 
I do not believe’any would pass successfully.” 


In the lace and hosiery district of Derby, Leicester, and 
Nottingham, the half-time.system has ‘only been partially 
adopted, and consequently it is not to be expected that the 
new system would work.as well as in Yorkshire. wy 

In these three counties, however, there are but 2,519 
half-timers employed, of whom one half are employed im the 
parts of Derbyshire lying near Lancashire, and are accounted 
for in. my reference to Lancashire, for even where the half- 
time system has the strongest hold, in the rest of the district 
I found that in 1871 there were in the town of Derby but 
164, and in the town of Nottingham but 187 half-timers. — 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Oswald, reporting upon the town of 
Nottingham, and the numerous villages in the neighbour- 
hood, says :— . » 

“ Business is so very bad with the lace and hosiery factories, - 
that I do not think as a rule much inconvenience has been 
experienced by section 12 of the Factory Act, 1874, and from the 
fact that they pay better wages, it is probable they will be able to 
supply themselves when trade revives. 

“The cotton factories grumble the most, and in several instances 
have had to put on half-timers. A good number of their hands 
come from the country, and it is rare to find a child of 13 
capable of passing the fourth standard. At one or two outside 
factories they also complain very much, as the parents will not 
‘send girls at 14 to work for the first time, preferring to send them 
to service. i 

_ “The silk factories pay the lowest wages and have hitherto 
refused as a rule to take half-timers, but will be compelled to do 
so after Ist January 1877. The children now at work are the 
most ignorant class, and will almost be compelled to remain at 
their places of employment on that date, from their inability to 
pass for full time anywhere else. ; ‘ 

“Yn the school board district of Nottingham, about 10 to 12 
per cent. of the half-timers pass above the third standard at 13 
years of age. AOE 

“ Among the country children who came from Arnold, Carlton, 
and other villages to work in the hosiery and cotton factories, the 
proportion is much smaller, and I have only met with one or two 
able to pass the fourth standard. These latter, nearly all girls, will 
not walk the distances for half-time, and will therefore remain at 
home seaming till they are 14, or go out to service, arabic 

“The result will be to raise the age for full-time to 14 in all 
textile factories, but the children will not as a rule benefit, as 
they will readily get work in the other classes of factories and 
workshops, i 
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The number of children of all classes who passed above the 
third standard last year in the N ottingham elementary schools was 
only 19 per cent., and as the half-timers change so much, they 
are frequently not presentable, and but few get beyond that 
standard. 

_ “There will, no doubt, be a great improvement in a few years, 
owing to the action of the school boards, but in the meantinie I 
consider the third standard a sufficiently high test. . 

“The section is very unpopular, principally because it is partial, 
but if extended to all factories the objections would soon die 
away... 

“I find the lithographic printers, &c.,. are employing fewer 
half-timers, as they are now enabled to draw the 13 year old 
children from the textile factories. ; 

“Tn a town like Nottingham, with so many kinds of factories 
competing for young labour, it is desirable that as far as possible 
all should be on the same footing.” 


As to Leicestershire, and more particularly to the.town. of 
Leicester, Mr. Thornhill informs me that very few. young 
persons of 13 have passed the fourth standard ; that manu. 
facturers complain of young persons prohibited .in their 
factories being taken on in. other works; but as I haye 
shown; an extension of the half-time. system would remedy 
these difficulties to a considerable extent, 

The number of textile factories in the eastern and metro- 
politan counties is so few, and the number. of persons 
employed so small in comparison with the population 
amongst which the several factories are scattered, that, no 
comment is called for by any peculiar difficulty or: incon- 
venience that has arisen, or I think that. js likely, to arise; 
and with the long notice. of which these localities’, will 
have: had the advantage, I think very little inconvenience 
should be caused, Iam able to quote the following letter 
in reply to some inquiries which Mr. Sub-Inspector.. Hen- 
derson made for me :— | or 

“I have: to report that in the few factories which I have'in the 
London portion of my district, employers now decline ‘to engage 
any young persons under 14 years of age. In such cases. the 
question of an educational certificate does not arise. 

“Tn the rural portion of my subdivision the majority of the 
factories are silk-winding mills, to which the 12th section will 
not apply till 1877. In the town of Aylesbury I have one 
factory to which the Act now applies, and here the manager 
informs me that he does not anticipate having any difficulty in 
getting as many young persons at 13 capable of passing standard IV. 


< as he desires to have, 


“In this factory some twenty half-timers are employed, boys 
and ‘girls in about equal proportions. . Few boys are employed 
as young persons, and the result is, that, when half-timers, they 
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are irregular in attendance both at the mill and the school, In 
their case there would undoubtedly be a difficulty in their 
passing standard IV. at 13; but in the case of the girls, who 
look forward to being employed continuously in the factory, the 
schoolmistress assures me that, with some exceptions, they would 
be qualified to pass standard IV. when they reach 13 years of 
age. This arises from their regular and-continuous attendance 
when employed as half-timers.” ae AAS 8 ; 

In reporting to you so far favourably of the present aspect 
of the system to which life has been first given by 
clause 12 of your Factory Act of 1874, it is necessary that 
I should state that difficulties which might have been 
experienced in some places have not arisen in consequence 
of the serious depression of trade. This depression has not 
been confined to one district or to one branch of industry, 
it has spread with equal and increasing strength over 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Scotland ; hence the restrictions, 
which came into effect on the 1st January last, found labour 
more or less abundant, the demand for it lessening, and time 
has thus been gained for the introduction of a system which, 
if the demand for labour had been great, might have then 
been attended with inconvenience and difficulty. 

The present time as regards the introduction of section 12 
must be considered as one of preparation. First there 
was the enactment of section 12 in August 1874. Then the 
details of that enactment required that six months notice 
should be given before the standard to be fixed by the 
Education Department should come into effect. Notice 
was given on the 28th June 1875 that the enactment 
would come into effect on the Ist January 1876. 
Further arrangements became necessary to provide addi- 
tional means of examination of those desirous of obtaining 
certificates, and it was not in reality until the end of 
February that section 12 could be considered as fairly 
afloat. 

Even after that date, and after notice had been given to 
every occupier of a textile factory, great delay has occurred 
in many places in taking any steps for procuring certificates. 
Manufacturers have waited for the visit of the Sub-Inspec- 
tor, depending upon his further explanations and his insisting 
upon the carrying out the intentions of the Legislature. Some 
manufacturers haye held, as stated by Mr. Sub-Inspector 
Osborn, “that it was no’part of their duty as such to have 
“to make arrangements for examination of persons by 


* H. M. Inspectors of Schools at their own factories or 
66 


“should have been arranged and promulgated by the 


elsewhere; but that times and places for that purpose | 
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© authorities locally concerned with educational affairs. 
** This attitude practically hinders many children from the 
* chance of full-time work.” 

It could not be expected that between the Ist March 
and the 30th April I could, in the face of all the objections 
which met us, be in a position to report to you the full and 
complete carrying out of the details required by section 12. 
Much as manufacturers object, their opposition lessens 
upon the visit of the Sub-Inspector; and although parents 
are met with who decline to allow their children of 13 to 
be put upon half time, they are in reality small in number. 
Remembering the strong feeling which existed amongst 
manufacturers that section 12 would not be enforced so 
soon, and the consequent absence of preparation either by 
employers or parents, I have been gratified to have observed, 
when the actual necessity has arisen, so much co-operation 
from manufacturers, and in some parts of my district such 
satisfactory progress on the part of the half-timers who have 
achieved their qualifications to work full time at the earliest 
possible age. 


I have, &c., 
ALEXR. REDGRAVE. 
The Right Honourable the . 
Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


Report oF Danret Waker, Esq,,; Assistant Inspector of 
~ Factories. 
SIR, Dundee, June 1876. 

T wave the honour to inform you that during the 
last six months I-have been occupied ‘in visiting the several 
sub-divisions of my district, in correspondence. with: the 
Sub-Inspectors and others, and in attending to other matters 
connected with the department. 


Education under Factory Act, 1874, 


In visiting some of the districts in Scotland and the 
north of England, I have found great dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by mill owners and others at the educational clause 
— section 12 of the Factory Act, 1874,—and, in parti- 
cular, at what they consider the unnecessarily high standard 
prescribed by the Educational Commissioners. In Glas- 
gow, the only instance I know. of an examination under 
the above section having taken place, occurred at.a cotton 
spinning factory, and in that case 18 out of the 19 
young persons were rejected. In Dundee, as I am 
informed, at only one factory have young persons under 
14 been presented for examination—four in number— 
who all failed in passing the ordeal; and in no other 
"instances in that town have any of the mill-owners taken 
any steps in this direction, from a feeling that the attempt 
would be useless; and, as you are aware, the same course 
has been followed by mill-owners in other districts in 
Scotland. The practical result of this passiveness will 
probably be that the owners of textile works will be 
altogether deprived of the services of these young persons, 
who will naturally be driven either to seek employment 
in trades not so restricted, or else serious loss will accrue 
to their parents. A feeling of hostility to all educational 
restrictions may thus be engendered in the two classes 
with whom, practically, it rests to further the education 
of the industrial districts. This will be the most probable 
issue in Scotland, because, in many places, half time 
employment is a novel experiment, and education previous 
to employment has been the exception, not the rule, 
Glasgow is a case in point, where, with a population of 
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half a million and great wealth, general education has 
been much neglected. In 1868 children were employed 
at only one textile work in Glasgow, to the number, I 
think, of about 20 or 30. At the present time the number 
of half time children employed in Glasgow’ is estimated 
as under,— 


Textile works (cotton, jute, &c.) - 636 
Match making - - - 150 
Print works - - - 120 
Tobacco manufacturing - - 100 
Wood turning - - - 50 

_ Other works; say - - = AL 
1,000 


The schools attended by these children, except’ in one 
instance, are private adventure schools; some of them of 
an inferior description, both as regards accommodation and 
instruction; and the creation of a class of superior schools, 
attendance at which might be insisted on, is of course: a 
matter of time. 

In ‘none of the textile sub-divisions. of my district in 
England or Scotland have so few half time children been 
employed as in Glasgow, and in none of them has education 
fallen to a lower level than in that city. A few years ago, 
in one of the industries in Glasgow, only 23 per cent. of 
the young persons’ employed, principally boys from 12. to 
13. years of age, could read ;\many of them very. im- 
perfectly. 


Engine Boilers. 


I beg to subjoin copy of a lettér I have received from the 
clerk to the Broughty Ferry Commissioners of Police :— 


‘“‘ Police Chamhers, 

“Dear Sir, “ Broughty Ferry, 15th February 1876. 

“WouLp you kindly oblige. by informing me if there is 
-any Act of Parliament in force, giving powers to the local autho- 
rities within such burghs as Broughty Ferry to inspect any 
engines or boilers under erection in populous localities which 
may be deemed unsafe, or generally to inspect boilers in course 
of erection, inorder to see to the safety of the public in the 
neighbourhood. 
aT “Tam, &c., 
“‘ Daniel Walker, Esq. _ (Signed) - D. S. Lirrizsonmn.” 


a” 7 2. eee 
‘g sin 7 Baad 
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The only answer I could give to the above letter was 


simply to state that I was not aware of the existence of 
any such Act of Parliament, or that any authority had been 
vested in any public body or functionary to inspect engine 
boilers, or to interfere in any way with their erection or 
position, however much calculated to endanger public safety, 
I may remind you that some time ago I directed your 
attention to two disastrous-boiler explosions which had 
occurred, one at Blackburn, the other at Todmorden. By 
the former I think 13 persons were killed, and by the latter 
seven, besides, in both instances, a number of persons severely 
injured. Verdicts of accidental death were returned, the 
jury at Todmorden simply recommending that, in future, 
engine boilers should be placed under Government inspec- 
tion. Here the matter has been allowed to rest, and other 
casualties of a similar character are of frequent occurrence, 
without any means being adopted to prevent them, either 
by subjecting the boilers to periodical inspection by com- 
petent persons, or by placing them in less dangerous 
positions. In the course of my inspections in England and 
Scotland I have seen boilers so placed that, in the event of 
explosion, the loss of life might exceed, 10 times over, 
what occurred at Blackburn and Todmorden. In the 
Bill about to be brought into Parliament for the purpose 
of consolidating and amending the existing Factory Acts, I 
trust a clause will be introduced, making it illegal, in 
future, to place engine boilers under any part of the main 
building of a factery or other public work, or under any 
room attached to such factory or public work in which 
persons are employed. And further, that all engine boilers 
should be subjected to careful periodical inspection by a 
competent practical person appointed either by Government 
or the local authority. I am aware that millowners and 
others are alive to the dangers of the present system, and 
that any interference of the Legislature, in the direction 
indicated, would be cordially approved of throughout the 
manufacturing districts. 

A few years ago I pointed out to the manager of a cotton 
mill in the neighbourhood of Rochdale the danger of having 
the boilers placed under the main building; and he men- 
tioned that sometime previously the directors of the com- 
pany had under their consideration, the propriety of remov- 
ing the boilers to a position of greater safety. On recently 
visiting the mill I was glad to- find that the directors, very 
much to their credit, had caused the removal of the boilers 
to a place of comparative safety. 
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Since writing the preceding, I have'received a letter from 
Mr. Osborn on this subject, from which I make the follow- 
ing extract :— : . 


“The need for dealing with boiler inspection is a growing one. 
The average of accidents from explosion is curiously constant, 
and an experienced maker tells me ‘it is very difficult to obtain 
well made plates of homogeneous quality throughout, which, of 
course, points to possible contingencies even with new boilers of 
the best. types, Another very noticeable fact is the ready 
market for old boilers when taken out to give place to new. 
They are repaired and patched up and sold to work at certain . 
low pressures to purchasers of small means, and often equally 
small knowledge of their proper management. Often in charge 
of inexperienced firemen, they are not without danger, but altera- 
tions of engifes, speed, &c., may possibly demand increased 
pressure, which is exacted without regard to the previous life of 
the boiler, which, froma comparatively safe servant, is trans- 
formed into a potential torpedo. ‘The readiness of owners. to 
adopt remedial measures: is shown by a case which may be within 
your remembrance, where, after I had. remonstrated extra- 
officially on the danger of working a 30 year old boiler, without 
safety appliances of any sort, the landlord at once, at great expense, 
put ina new one. Inanother instance, where the workpeople had 
expressed to me alarm as to the boiler, the proprietors had it 
periodically inspected; and, ‘of their own accord, hung up the 
engineer’s certificate in the shed. Indeed, so far as my experience 
goes, the majority of millowners’ adopt, even eagerly, any 
suggestion which they can see to be of public and practical 
utility.” Pi 


Late Hours in: Retail Shops. 


Tn yisiting workshops, particularly those of. drapers, 
milliners, and dressmakers, the late hours observed in retail 
shops are frequently complained of, and it would be difficult. 
to, say which of the two classes, the employers or the em-. 
ployed, is the most earnest in making these complaints, As 
a rule, the work in workrooms must cease at 8 p-m., while 
in the retail departments young persons and women are 
often kept standing behind their counters on Saturday and 
weekly market nights until 10 and 11, and sometimes as 
late as, midnight.. These are the hours observed. in the 
large manufacturing towns in some of the drapery and 
millinery shops, while in no instance have I heard. it 
_ stated that any good ground existed for keeping these: 
establishments open later on any night than nine o'clock. 
The argument. that the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes receive their wages late, and can therefore only 
make their purchases late, does not appear deserving of any 


¢ 
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weight. The manufacturing classes are usually paid their 


wages on other days than Saturday, and always before 
6 pm, If on Saturday, not later than 2 p.m. On five 
days a week their work is generally over at six, and on 
Saturdays at two. There is no good reason therefore why, 
in manufacturing towns, the retail shops should be kept 


open beyond 9 o'clock. . Besides, the persons employed in‘ 


factories and other public works have succeeded in obtaining 
short hours for themselves and a half-holiday on Saturday, 
and it seems most unreasonable that, by their lazy indif- 
ference and love of late shopping, they should haye the 
power of entailing unnecessarily late hours on others, It 
should also be borne in mind that many of these retail shops, 
in which young girls and women are kept so late, are 
small and ill-ventilated, and some consideration should also 
be had for these young girls and women that many of them 
have to walk home considerable distances through the streets 
of large towns, often as late as midnight. Shortened hours 
would be an appreciated boon to the numerous and respect- 
able class of shop-assistants, while tradesmen would not only 
suffer no diminution of custom, but would materially benefit 
by the economy of working expenses, such as gas, &c., and 
the lessened wear and tear in conducting business. 


Whitelead Works. 


I have to mention that I have recently visited one of the 
largest whitelead works in the Newcastle district, Messrs. 
Foster, Blackitt, and Wilson’s, at Hebburn, and am indebted 
to Mr. Foster for taking me through the works and 
describing the various processes which I then noted down. 
The lead is brought to the works in pigs, and the first pro- 
cess consists in melting it into thin plates. The plates so 
formed are submitted to the action of acetic acid, and then 
covered in large brick chambers, known in the trade as 


“stacks,” with the waste of bark from tanneries, thus 


generating, after the lapse of several weeks, carbonated lead. 
The carbonated lead is then put through Yollers for the 


purpose of separating from it any part of the metal not . 


carbonated by the above process. The separated carbonate 
is then ground through mill stones to make it perfectly fine, 
and afterwards dried in stoves. The whole of the grinding 
is done with water. After the lead is dried, it is saleable 
as dry white lead, or fit for use by being ground into paint. 
The bulk sent out is principally in the dry state and packed 
in casks of half-a-ton each. The portion sent out in the 
moist state is a mixture of dry whitelead and linseed oil, 
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and placed in tin kegs or wooden casks. A few of the 
workers, those of them the most careless, dirty, and intem- 
perate occasionally suffer from lead cholic, but the majority 
of them who are careful and cleanly, using the wages they 
earn prudently in the purchase of proper food and clothing, 
suffer comparatively little. The company employ a medical 
man at their own cost, to attend the workpeople at all times, 
and are always ready to follow out his suggestions in pro- 
viding clothes and boots for the protection of the people 
while at work. Caps for tying on the head and over gowns 
for women employed in the stoves, or other parts of the 
work when exposed to dust or whitelead, are provided by the 
firm, who insist on their use. All washing facilities are also 
provided, and their use carefully enforced. At the present 
time, as an additional precaution, and to contribute as much 
as possible to the health and comfort of the workpeople, the 
company are causing baths to be constructed, and their use 
will be insisted on when deemed requisite, or suggested by 
the medical attendant. As a further precaution, the com- 
pany consider it would be advisable to enforce, compulsorily, 
the use of respirators as well as gloves when working among 
the pulp whitelead; and the enforcement by Parliament of 
these and other sanitary regulations would be acceptable to 
the company, and also, they believe, to the trade generally. 
The company are also of opinion that it would be greatly 
for the advantage of the workpeople, in counteracting the 
action of lead cholic, if the use of a small quantity of sul- 
phate of magnesia was mixed with their beer, whilst engaged 
in the worst parts of the process, which would form a sul- 
phate of any lead taken into the system and so prove 
innocuous. A little sulphuric acid added‘to the water used 
in drinking or washing would also be beneficial. 

Being aware that Mr. Whamond, the intelligent certifying 
surgeon at Jarrow-on-Tyne, was employed as medical 
attendant at some of the whitelead works in that district, I 
sent him a copy of your last report, and asked him to do me 
the favour to peruse it and offer any suggestions, which, 
from his professional knowledge and experience, he thought 
should be adopted in order to counteract. the ailments to 
which the persons employed in these works are exposed. 
Subjoined is a copy of a letter I have received from him. 

“ Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
«Drar Sir, : May 26, 1876. 
““T HAVE great pleasure in supplying you with any little 
information in my power regarding the prevention of lead 
eT Mi Redgraye’s Report the causes are already enumerated, 
c 2 
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and the rules suggested at page 19 ought to be carried out, 
Where practicable, I beg to suggest the following: All pots 
should be washed by machinery. Good sized woollen handker- 
chiefs would be found more convenient than caps, and respirators, 
made. of sponge, the most suitable. Baths should be provided, 
and everyone exposed to whitelead dust be compelled to scrub 
themselves in a dilute sulphuric acid bath before leaving the 
works; and on all oceasions, after washing ‘with soap and water, 
they ought to be compelled to scrub the hands and bathe the face 
well in water rendered acid by sulphuric acid. Two or three 
times a week, according to the amount of exposure, they ought 
to be supplied in the works. with about half a teaspoonful of 
sulphate of magnesia, with from 10 to 20 drops of. dilute 
sulphuric acid in half a tumblerful of water. It should be borne 
in mind that the salts and acid are not here given to act as a 
purgative, but simply as a preventive, by converting any of the 
oxide or carbonate of lead, which may haye entered the stomach, 
into sulphate which, being insoluble, reduces the chances of 
peisoning toa minimum. All clothes worn by workpeople should 
be washed by machine, and be well rinsed afterwards in water 
acidified by sulphuric acid. The. sponge’ respirators ought 
regularly to be soaked in acid water... No one, while employed 
among white or red lead, should be allowed to snuff or smoke, as. 
TI am convinced, by observation, that tobacco is about the 
commonest medium for conveying lead into the system. 

“TI would like to impress you, very strongly, ‘with the idea 
that prevention is what must be insisted upon, and can confidently 
speak favourably of the good results obtained by the adoption 
of the foregoing suggestions. : 

“T remain, &c., 
“Daniel Walker, Esq. (Signed) W. WHAmonpD.” 
~ The following notice of an inquest upon the body of a 
woman who worked in a whitelead work in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne appeared in the Dundee Advertiser of 14th June 
current ;—— ~° ft 

“Death from the effects of whitelead poisoning. 

“On Monday an inquest was held at Newcastle on the body of 
Jane Short, 43 years of age, wife of a labourer. The deceased 
worked at James’ Whitelead Factory. On Friday night when she- 
came home, she complained of pains in her head and stomach, and 
vomited during the night. The next. day she also. complained, 
and said the pains and vomiting were caused. by the whitelead. 
She continued ill during.the whole of Saturday, and on Sunday 
morning her husband found her dead in bed. ‘The verdict of the 
jury was ‘that deceased died from the effects’ of whitelead 
‘ absorbed into the system whilst at her employment.’” 


Flax Wet Spinning Mills. 


_ When in Leeds lately, I visited, along with Mr. Rickards, 
Mr. Jonas Brown’s flax spinning mill in that town, and can 
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therefore speak’ from personal observation of ' the great 
improvements recently introduced into it by Mr. Brown, 
both in the preparing and wet spinning departments, as 
described by Mr. Rickards in his letter to me, of which 
T subjoin a copy. 


“Dear Sir, Be Leeds, 22nd June, 1876. 
“Knowine the great interest you take in promoting the 
sanitary condition of «the flax wet spinning mills, I »make-no 
apology for bringing to your notice some important improvements 
recently introduced by Mr. Jonas Brown (the sole surviving 
partner of the firm of Brown, Brothers), Flax Spinner, of Leeds: 
You will remember that Mr. Brown, in his mill at Gildersome, 
effected a very great improvement in the wet spinning’ room, 
which has been fully described ‘by you in your report. I will 
now endeavour to place before you Mr. Brown’s: further, efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the working classes by improve- 
ments he has adopted at ‘his mill in Leeds, quite as effective as 
those you have seen at Gildersome..These improvements have 
been obtained in the hemp breaking room and-in. the wet 
spinning room. In the former the hemp passes through large 
machines of the nature of carding machines, from which a large 
amount of dust is given off, filling the room, so as materially to 
impede respiration. This dust had been partially got rid of by 
placing fans in some’ of the windows; but Mr. Brown has now got 
rid of the dust by closely covering’the machines with sheet iron. 
From the upper part of each cover a large closely fitting sheet iron 
tube is placed in which there is a powerful exhaust fan, which draws 
the dust from the machine, and drives it into the open air. It is 
most pleasing to see the improved condition of the room since the 
above plan has been adopted. The next improvement is in the wet 
spinning room. This room, you will remember, is the highest in 
the mill, and was, until recently, open to the slates with some 
windows in the roof. It has always been a wet, disagreeable, 
unhealthy room. It is now dry, comfortable, and well ventilated. 
Mr. Brown made many unsuccessful attempts: to improve’ this 
room, and has at last. succeeded most completely in this way. 
He has the whole of the room underdrawn, with the exception 
of two bays at one'end; he admits plenty of air by the windows 
in the roof into the triangular shaped space formed by the roof 
and the underdrawing; it is here deprived of its moisture, and 
passes ‘into the spinning room, where the underdrawing stops 
short of the length of the room. The column of air then passes 
along the underside of the underdrawing, and prevents the 
steam from rising beyond a certain height, as is shown by the 
underdrawing being free from any condensed steam; in facts if, 
is perfectly dry. I may also state that a row. of steam pipes is 
placed at a little distance below, the underdrawing, and this, with 
the action of the column of air entering the room as stated above, 
rfectly absorbs the steam as it arises from the hot water troughs, 
while the temperature of the room, being completely controlled by 
the fan, rarely exceeds 70°/, as against 80°/, or even 90°/, in some 
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ill-regulated wet spinning mills. _The improved condition of the 
room is beyond all praise, and Mr. Brown has every reason to be 
proud of such a signal success in promoting the comfort and 
welfare of his workers. 

“Tam, &e., 
“ Daniel Walker, Esq. (Signed) Geo. H. L. Ricxarps.” 


State of Prade. > 


The flax and jute trades in the Dundee district still 
continue depressed. Some machinery has heen stopped, and 
a number of hands thus thrown out of employment. In 
addition to the extensive jute works which, of late years, 
have been erected in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, our 
spinners have now to contend with formidable competitors 
on the continent. 

Several years ago, a very extensive trade was carried on in 
the shipment of flax yarns from Dundee to France, and 
vessels sailed once a fortnight from Dundee to Dunkirk, ard 
other ports in the north of France, loaded principally with 
these yarns. The tables have now been completely turned. 
Owing to the increased expense of production here, and the 
high tariff chargeable upon the admission of our goods into 
France, our export trade of flax yarns into that country has 
nearly, if not entirely, ceased, and, very much to the 
disadvantage of our local spinners, large quantities of flax, - | 
tow, and jute yarns are now brought from France and 
Belgium, and sold in the Dundee market at prices lower 
than they can be manufactured for in this country. It is 
alleged by some persons that these foreign yards are inferior 
in quality to those of our home manufacture, but upon this 
poiat there is difference of opinion. I have been informed 
by competent judges that they are very much upon an 
equality with our own. 

When in Newcastle-on-Tyne lately, I was sorry to receive 
bad accounts of the state of trade in that district. At 
Middlesbro’, which is the head-quarters of the iron trade in 
the north of England, two firms had given notice to 1,500 
men that, in a fortnight, their services would be dispensed 
with. And in other large works in the iron, shipbuilding, 
and other trades, great reductions in the number of hands 
had taken place. Here again the opinion was general that 
foreign competition had very materially injured the. local 
trade of the district. 

With reference to Rochdale, E subjoin an extract from a 
letter I received the other day from Mr. Osborn :— 


“Tregret to have to inform you of considerable depression in 
the cotton trade, mainly attributable to the depreciation of silver 
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in India and the unhealthy aspect of Turkish and Egyptian 
finance. Hence a check to the export trade in these directions, 
resulting in accumulations of stock, and a desire in many parts 
of the district to work short time; but it is always difficult to do 
this, and keep good hands together. 

“ Although some branches of trade are doing little, the machine 
shops in Lancashire are all busily engaged, in marked contrast to 
those of Yorkshire, where comparative stagnation prevails.” 


I have, &e. 
Alex. Redgrave, Esq., DanieEL WALKER. 
H.M. Inspector of Factories. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Factories. 


 Appenvix No. 3, 


In the six months ended 30th April 1876. em 


_ Tare No. I.—Fatal Accidents and Accidents arising 


from Machinery. 
Adults. |p | Children, 
- Nature of Injury. Supe > || Rca Syst) 
M. | F.| M.| F.| M. | F, 
Causing death - = - | 36 | 1) 4'}'2|°3 Ps 
Amputation of right hand orarm] 11 /-/| 3/6] 2/ — 
Amputation of left hand or arm | 5/-—/ 2/-—| —~|  _- 
Amputation of part ofrighthand| 17 /10| 16 | 4] 3] 4 
Amputation of part of left hand | 15|5/13/5] 4| 3 
Amputation of any part of leg) ry a hee 
orfoot = - - - #1) POTS) 228 | One 
Fracture of limbs or bones of $A Eas 
cabot os gee fe STs Viet) a) eee 
Fracture of hand or foot -|30/6]/21/7] 4] 
Injuries to ‘head or face =5| 40 g1S°) 18 | 5 | athe 
Lacerations, contusions, and ) = lg 
other injuries not enumerated +/456 {1321320 |175| 76 | 35 
above in = as | i : ae (fn 
‘Total = - |652 |171/441 205 t 
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Report under the Laws relating to Factories and Work- 
shops, by Rosert Baxer; Esq., for the | half year 
ended April 30, 1876. q ore 
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Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
' Home Department, Whitehall, 

Sir, _ London, 1st July 1876. 
THE operation of the Factory Act, 1874, during the 
past half year will be best described by the Sub-Inspectors 
who have had it in charge along with the Factory Acts of 
previous dates; and also the Workshops Act as now in force. 
But before entering on their reports, as they have been 
presented to me, there is somewhat to be said of the state 
of trade in the various districts of my division, which 
for some time has appeared to be gradually getting worse 
so far as I can remember, than at any former period of my 
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knowledge of it. The only two trades which appear to be 
unexceptionally flourishing are. dressmaking and» brick= 
making. The former, owing to fashionable seasons: which 


seem to be never failing; and the latter, to a:déemand for — 


bricks for schools, barracks, houses, and other buildings. 
You are, aware Sir that, independently of Ireland and 
Wales, commencing at Liverpool, andextending through 
Lancashire and Cheshire, nearly all the great cotton districts 
are within the-superintendence of my: Sub-Inspectors. Of 
the trade inthese, the monthly reports of the cotton’ brokers. 
of Liverpool have spoken as follows. a 
On the 9th of June, for instance, the writer of one of 
these Reports says : nie 
“Trade in Manchester has been exceedingly dull: the market 
being more depressed than during the preceding month, ‘The 
demand has fallen short of the out-turn of the mills, and some 
further accumulation of stock has taken place. This condition 
of things has compelled spinners and manufacturers to avail 
themselves of every opportunity or expedient that offered itself 
for reducing the rate of production, and the Whitsuntide holidays. 
are everywhere welcome, as helping to bring about the much 
desired equilibrium between supply and demand. _ The Tndian 
and China departments of the market are ‘still adversely influenced 
by the uncertain future of the silver- market, “'The Continental- 
and: Levant branches are more’or less unsettled by the increased 
gravity of the Eastern question.’ The home ‘trade ‘is kept quiet 
by the dull state of business in’ general.' ~All other markets. are 
buying only in retail. During the month prices’ have given way. 
jd.’ to 3d. in yarn, and 3d.-to 44d.-per piece in the Current. 
markets of 7 lb. to 84 lb. shirtings.” . : 
But at the close of these reports is added,— 
“There are already indications of an improved demand : in 
Manchester, but the tendency towards a better state of things. 
is kept in check by the threatening appearance of affairs in 
Eastern Europe. A pacific settlement of the Turkish ‘difficulty. 
would undoubtedly be followed by a healthy revival of business 
in Manchester : while the barrenness of stocks at the mills, and 
the circumstance that: spinners cannot for six months to come take 
much | cotton’ direct: from the quay; would lead to a still more 
active ‘demand here, especially if the American crop accounts 
should, take an unfavourable turn, which is not at all unlikely.” 


Hours of Work, in. Cotton. Textiles. [ 
The hours of work inthe Lancashire districts have been! 
during the past half year from 6 a.m: to 5.30 p.m., less 8 to'8.30 
for. breakfast, 12.30 to 1.30 for dinner, and 6 to 1 on Satur- 
days ; making a total of 564 hours a week. But it is very 
doubtful whether this reduction from 60 hours has been of 
much advantage to anyone. The employers have suffered by 
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loss of production, which, however, may have been partially 
compensated by the increased speed of the machinery, and 
attention by the workers. 

But the cotton trade has been very much depressed 
since the Act came into operation. The operatives have 
suffered a trifling loss in wages, and gained a longer evening 
to themselves; but whether this extra time of theirs has 
been utilised properly may be doubtful. If the half hour 
had been giyen at breakfast-time instead of the evening it 
might have been more beneficial, for the half hour for break- 
fast-time is too short for them in which to go home and have 
their meal in comfort : it is either taken hurriedly or they 
take their food to the mill, where it is not properly cooked, 
nor is it thus wholesome. A longer time for the morning 
meal would have afforded them opportunities, too, for neces- 
sary, ablutions,—for preparing the younger members: of ‘the 
families: for school, and for other duties. Lastly, by having 
their meal in the mill it is next'to impossible’ to keep ‘them 
from sweeping up or cleaning, or of doing some kind’ of 
work which is illegal. Thus the danger of wilful violations 
of the law, not by the employers but by the workers with- 
out the master’s knowledge or consent, is constantly, liable 
to arise. ¢ 

Mr.. Cramp’s opinion is that “the benefits conferred by. 
sections 3, 4, and 5 (hours of employment). of. the Act),of 
1874 are very slight, and, the disadvantages thereby caused — 
equally small, and that the general.effect upon the cotton 
trade has been trifling and insignificant.” 

With. regard; however, to sections 12 and 13, raising the 
ages of half-timers from 8 to 10, and of full-timers from 13 
to 14, unless educational certificate is obtained, the. scarcity 
of young hands thereby caused in the textile factories as 
compared with the .abundant) supply continued to other 
works not under this, Act,,has been a. serious matter, and 
if trade had been good would have been severely felt. |The 
difference in the hours of work between factories and work- 
shops ‘is still the great bane of the Workshops Act to thé 
textile employers. Non-admission to factory work wages 
has been the open sesame to any kind of other work 
either not controlled by the Legislature at all, or not subject 
to the supervision of our department to the same extent; 
and the day when factories and workshops will be subject 
to the same regulations in every respect will bea: vast 
boon to trade in one sense, though it may not meet’ with 
an equal response from some of the workers themselves, 


Mr. Cramp continues his report as follows :— 
_ “The: arrangements made. by H.M. Inspectors of Schools for 
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granting educational certificates are now. in good ; working order. 
For the southern) part of my district. the Rey. Mr. Cornish 
is holding special examinations in Bolton once a month. for 
children requiring certificates ,of having passed the fourth stan- 
dard in order to enable them to work full time; and for the 
northern part, the Rev. G, Steele offers every facility for the 
special examination of such children, generally’ directing them 
to attend at neighbouring schools at which’ examinations are 
shortly to be held. ‘The teachers of all schools examined ‘since 
September 1875 have received duplicate schedules of the results, 
and.are authorised to grant certificates to those, entitled thereto,’ 

“In connection with this subject, however, I beg to. draw: your 
atiention to a matter of considerable importance, and which 
sooner or later must come up for authoritative, settlement. It has 
come to my knowledge that teachers in various parts of my 
district are charging factory children who attend their schools on 
the day of examination for the purpose of being examined fora 
certificate the sum of one shilling each : and that they are charging 
to all the children to whom they grant certificates, sixpence and 
threepence each for the certificate.” 


This matter Mr. Cramp rightly ealls “ one of considerable 
importance.” It was one which required immediate at- 
tention on my part; for if charges are to be made upon the 
children or their parents, first, for a birth register, secondly, 
for an educational certificate, thirdly, for being examined 
for such certificate at any place other than their own school, 
and fourthly, for the counter-signature of the surgeon ‘as 
to physical condition, the expenses would be deterrent 
almost of either labour or education. * EE Ee 

An exposition of this new system of charges may be 
gathered from the following extract of what ‘took placé at 
a meeting of the East Lancashire Union of Elementary 
Teachers, | B 1 


Labour Certificates. 


“Mr. Hargreaves, Wesleyan School, Accrington, read a paper 
on the above subject. He said that labour certificates had but a 
short history. When school boards were established, certificates 
were adopted, as a means of indirect compulsion in connection 
with the ordinary byelaws of the board. In many towns they 
had been of very great service, inasmuch as they had appealed. 
most powerfully to the parents through their pockets for the 
education of their children. Their success, and the principle 
underlying them, an efficient method of indirect compulsion, 
had commended the system to all interested in the education 
of the ‘working classes. Mr, Munéella first proposed the prin- 
ciple in a Factory Bill, which he intended introducing into 
the House of Commons. The Home Department, however, under 
Mr. Cross, took up the subject of factory legislation, and intro- 
duced the principle into the Act of 1874. In that year it was 
enacted that after January 1st, 1876, no person of 13. years. of 
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age should commence except he or she should have’ passed a cer- 
tain standard of examination. In addition to that: it was’ pro- 
vided that after January 1875. children should’ not commence 
work at a mill until they were nine years of age, and’ in January 
1876 this was raised to ten: Last year the Education Depart- 
ment fixed upon the fourth standard of examination. That, as a 
commencement, had been received with much opposition, entailing 
a loss as it did to many thousands of parents, and some consider- 
able inconvenience to,employers. In some places the outcry had 
been so great that Mr. Sub-Inspector Hoare ‘said in his» report’: 
‘ I would earnestly appeal to you to use'your most forcible argu- 
‘ ments with the-Home Secretary to get the qualification standard 
‘reduced from the fourth to the third, or suspended. for twelve 
‘months, as I believe that placing further restrictions on the 
‘ textile trades may be most serious, especially at a time when 
‘these trades ' are depressed.’ ‘To give them some idea of the 
effect. that standard would have upon schools, parents, an@ 
employers, we will tuke the case of the Stockport board ‘schools. 
Last year 1,330 children were examined ; of these 28-1 per cent. 
were in the first standard, 29-7 were in the second, 24:2 in: the 
third, 12-25 in the fourth, 5-26 in the fifth, and only 0:37 in the 
sixth ; 2.e.,82:1 were in standard three and under, and 17:9 in 
the three higher standards. The latter per-centage was also the 
per-centage for the country. That meant that in many of the 
schools at least 20 per cent. of the half-timers would: be com- 
pelled to continue at school after their 13th birthday. Mr. Har- 
~greaves then read the circular issued by Mr. Redgrave, and pub- 
lished in our issue ‘of Saturday last,. with reference to the 
working of the system. From the circular it would be: perceived 
that teachers were empowered to. grant. certificates to scholars 
who passed in three subjects, either! the fourth or a higher 
standard of examination. ‘The: certificates were supplied in the 
book form by Knight and Co. It appeared from the circular that 
children requiring certificates might sit at any school on the ‘day 
of inspection, with the consent of the managers; or they might 
be examined at the mill, or at some convenient centre. In towns 
where the examinations were scattered through the year, it would 
be very inconvenient on the day of inspection for teachers. to find 
20 or 30 children applying for permission to sit, and then to 
have them mixed up with their scholars, forming’ a very dan- 
gerous element of discord. (Hear, hear.) On that’ account he 
did not think the proposal: would meet’ the end required. The 
second one might be dismissed. as nearly altogether impracticable. 
In every town there ought to be some convenient centre fixed upon, 
and some one should be held responsible for the arrangements, 
whilst all candidates should he charged a small fee to defray the 
necessary expenses. “In the next place the examinations should 
not be held too frequently. Prior to every examination parents: 
should be on the alert, calling upon the different teachers, im- 
pressing upon them the importance of securing the passing of 
their children. Whilst allowing for the anxiety on the part of 
the parents they could not but see that it would be another 
element of worry to the teacher, who was already overburdened 
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under the revised code. (Hear, hear). To prevent that and to — 
obtain as much benefit from the Act as possible, both for children 
and teachers, they thought there ought not to be more than four 
such examinations per year, If some suggestion of that kind 
could be sent to the factory inspectors an arrangement might 
‘possibly be come to that would materially alleviate some of the 
‘troubles foreshadowed. Ort beg 

“The Chairman said that the Act put teachers in an uncomfort- 
able’ position. He could fancy a mother coming and saying, 
‘ Please put our John into the fourth standard” He would have to 
‘veply ‘I cannot;’ and if John had not got the brains it would be 
-set down to the teacher, (Laughter.) As to the frequency of 
inspections, he thought the inspectors would not hold them very 
frequently. 

“Mr. Hargreaves moved ‘that in the opinion of this meeting 
* there ought only to be two examinations of scholars under the 
‘ Factory Act in the year, and that such examinations should be 
“held in a central school; and that a copy of this resolution be 
‘ forwarded to Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools and factories 
* forthe district,’ 

“ Mr. Kay (Clayton-le-Moors) said that when an inspection was 
made at his school he had to admit seven or eight children from 
other schools. He had no room at the desks, and had to ‘accom- 
modate them on forms. He charged each comer one shilling. 
-(Laughter and applause.) 
~ “Mr. Pritchard said Mr, Hargreaves’s paper was a very 
cautious one, and mentioned nothing about the pay for filling up 
the certificate. » The parson charged half-a-crown, the regis- 
trar 1s., and the doctor’a salary and fee, and why should not they 
make a charge for their labour. He thought that when parents 
found out their children had ‘to pass the fourth standard before 
‘they. could pass full time they would send their children earlier to 
school. 

“Mr. Hargreaves said that the reason why he had not men- 
‘tioned the charge for certificates was because the union could not 
‘deal with it. Each association would fix its own charge. Rossen- 
dale-had decided on a fee, and so had Accrington. i 

“ Mr. Jenkins said they charged:a shilling in Bacup.” 


__ By the concluding observations of Mr. Hargreaves and 
Mr, Pritchard, it may be seen that the charges for sittings 
and for certificates have been deliberated on and determined, 
Mr. Kay was the only speaker who gave anything like 
@ substantial reason why they should be so, namely, that he 
had no room, and had’ to accommodate the candidates on 
forms. He therefore charged each comer a shilling. 

The subjoined tables have been additionally furnished to 
me by Mr. Cramp. From the lower one, it appears that the 
school inspector’s assistant made out the certificate, but made 
no charge for it, but that the schoolmasters charged a 
shilling to each child for permission to sit at the examina- 
tion. é ? 
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I quite agree with Mr. Cramp when he says:— 


“A child legally entitled to full-time employment should obtain 
it without impediment or hindrance ; but what with the expense 
of surgical certificate, birth certificate, and educational certificate, 
the transition from half time to full time is a serious matter, 
School teachers are, I think, adopting’ a short-sighted policy in 
trying to render it difficult and expensive for scholars to obtain 
certificates of having passed the required standard. The certificate 
should be looked upon as a reward for good attendance and extra 
diligence (as testified by the ability to pass the examination), and 
thus act as a stimulus to other children to follow their example. . 

“Since the beginning of the year, “adds Mr. Cramp,” Ihave had 
the opportunity of looking at a good many duplicate schedules of 
the results of school examinations, and am glad to find that, 
generally speaking, fully three fourths of the half-timers between 
12 and 13 are able to pass the fourth standard. Ihave no doubt 
that, in the course of a year or two, this standard will not be a 
stumbling block to any but the most absolute dunces or the most 
neglected children (of which latter unfortunately there are too 
many.) 

“My district, however, appears to be remarkably well supplied 
with excellent elementary schools, and compulsory education ‘is 
enforced in Bolton and Blackburn by the school boards.” 


The number of half-timers is as follows :— 


Borough of Bolton - - - 38,950 
i of Blackburn - - - 5,750 
All other parts of my sub-division = 9,500 
Total “ - 19,200 


This supply is no doubt the reason why three fourths of 
the children are able to pass’the fourth standard in his sub- 
division; but I am afraid the same reason does not apply to 
all my sub-divisions alike. spat 

There is one other topic relative to the Bolton district 
which I desire to touch upon, and it is “That out of these 
19,200 children employed in factories and workshops,” 
only 250, says Mr. Cramp, attend private adventure schools. 
The managers of these presumably non-efficient schools are 
taking the necessary steps to place them under Government 
inspection, and under the care of certificated teachers. If 
section 15 of the Act of 1874 was strictly carried out, as in 
justice to the certificated teachers of public elementary 
schools and to the half-timers themselves, I think it ought 
to be, it would only be necessary to interfere with about 
four non-efficient schools, and transfer the 100 children 
attending them to others recognized by the Education 
Department as giving efficient elementary education. 
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Since the above was written, Mr. Cramp has been over 
to see me, and I have instructed him that the teacher who 
wrote to him the subjoined letter shall no longer issue 
certificates for either the Factory or Workshops Act :— 


“Stathes Hall School, Livesey, near Blackburn, 
Min, * May 5, 1876. 
~ “T sHALt be very much obliged if you will be kind 

enough to inform me how to act im regard to the half-timers. 
Sir, the School Board Inspector as been to some of the ¢hildren’s 
parents which attend at my’school, and he informs them that, if 
they donot remove them from ‘my school, and send them to an 
elementary school, he will summous them, and make them pay a 
fine of 20s. and costs. #3 

“‘ Now, Sir, I want you to inform me whether he can interfere 
with the half-timers or not, or what corse I have to take. Now 
Sir, I cannot see why the should interfere with me as long as the 
children. is getting good education. Now I had two of my 
schools examined the other week by the School Inspector for 
labour certificates, and they both passed, and is now working full. 
time. ETA 

“And also it is taking away my living, and that is very hard 
work for me to bear. And also the parents is very excited on 
the matter, and does not. want.to remove them from me. 

“T am, Sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ EDWARD SHARPLES, 
“ Schoolmaster.” 


I regret to report that the employment of children in 
weaving factories alternate days, on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday only, is onthe increase.. It is now. very 
general in Darwen, and a number of manufacturers in Great 
Harwood have expressed their intention to adopt it. They 
say the weavers (who generally work four hours, and have 
only one child to help), will not employ half-timers unléss 
they can haye their services for a part at least of every 
Saturday. 


“I think itis a great pity that, when working in morning and’ 
afternoon sets, the children who have been employed in the’ 
mornings during the week, are not allowed to come in the factory 
on Saturday. It would be well to allow the morning set to work 
from. say 6 to 10, and the afternoon set from 10 to 1 on 
Saturday, and require the sets to be changed weekly. 

“ Notwithstanding the dulness of trade, a large number of 
cotton mills are being erected in Bolton, Darwen, and elsewhere, 
and seven paper mills have recently been built or are in progress, 
Another noticeable feature of late is the large number of cotton 
mills, both old and new, that have been burned down. The 
origin of such fires is generally unknown, but may in some 
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measure be due to the increased speed at which the machinery is 
driven. : . ; . 
“Tam, &c., 
~* “Wa. Dawxins Cramp, 
“ Robert Baker, Esq. Sub-Inspector of Factories.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Hoare, whose district extends from 
Manchester to Bury. and the neighbourhood, reports as 
follows :— ; iin 


“Dear Sir, “Manchester, 29th April 1876. 

“ In compliance with the request contained in your, letter 
of the 14th March last, I beg to submit the following remarks on. 
the working of the 1874 Factory Act. 


Mr. Hoarr’s Disreicr. 
“ Hours of Work, Sc. 


“Of 315 textile manufactories all, with about 20 exceptions 
work from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. : of the 20, 6 work from 6.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. all the year round, 5 do so in the winter months, and 
the remaining 9 work in various ways, such as 6.15 a.m:° to’ 
5.30 p.m.; less 12 hours for meals. No doubt 6 to 5.30 is not in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, but the Operatives would 
have those hours and the employers were forced to submit, in 
many cases against their inclination. The meal hours generally 
are half an hour for breakfast and one hour for dinner, one firm 
allows 40 minutes for breakfast, and a few give rather less than 
an hour for dinner. It appears to me strange, how completely 
the workpeople in South Lancashire have lost sight of the boon 
it would have been to them to have had 45 minutes or an hour 
for breakfast, thus giving mothers time to prepare a home meal, 
and make their children clean and tidy for school. In this 
district the spell of 4 hours work was not exceeded under the’ 
Act of 1844, consequently no difficulty has arisen from its 
enactment, 4 

“T have had very. few complaints of mills running overtime, 
and during the year 1875 only. found it necessary to prosecute 
two firms for that offence. In a pamphlet published by. the. 
Oldham Operative Cotton Spinners, &c., I find it stated, that 
‘in Bury, the cotton mills run’ very little overtime, not worth 
‘ naming;’ in Heywood, ‘very little overtime is worked in the 
‘mills, no case being sent ‘to’ the conimittee with a view to 
‘ inspection ;’ in Farnworth, ‘the mills are very correct to time ;’ 
in Manchester, which may include Salford and Pendleton, the 
book does not say, ‘the mills do run a little overtime.’ 

“Tn'some works there ig a ‘disposition to employ. young persons 
cleaning and oiling during the meal hours, especially towards the 
week end, this is too’ often encouraged by the spinners and 
weavers, and is in consequence difficult to detect unless the 
offenders aré caught in the act ‘by an Inspector. ‘The Saturday 
half hour for cleaning is looked on with disfavour, as a good deal 
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of machinery is better cleaned when empty, such as doubling 
frames, &c., and it is impossible to have these frames empty at 
a given time ; again, many workers will not do anything after the 
engine stops if their wages are paid; and insisting on the half 
hour. compels those engaged on hand reeling, yarn picking, 
sorting, and bundling, to remain idle for that time. 


“ Wages. 


“The standing or day wages are in most instances the same as 
when 60 hours were worked, in some cases piece-work receives 
a slightly increased rate, in others extra application has recouped 
the worker for the reduction of time. Production has, despite 
the driving of machinery at increased speed, and the attempt to 
exact more punctual attendance from the workpeople, decreased, 
causing a loss to the employers working under the 1874 Act. 


“ Ages of Children and young Persons. 
g g 


“Under this heading comes the real hardships of the 1874 Act. 
Raising the age for first.employment of children to 9 drew forth 
a grumble from parents only, but raising the age to 10 has made 
the employer grumble too, the demand for child-labour being 
greater than the supply. I think 9 years of age is high enough 
if some control is placed on the temperature of the rooms where 
these children work. Almost raising the age for full-time em: 
ployment to 14 in the textile trades only, has caused a charge of 
unfairness to be loudly asserted; for by it the employer is too 
often deprived of the children he has himself taught their work at 
13 years of age, in the case of doffers a most valuable age to him, 
and these children are placed at the disposal of any competitor 
in the labour market ; for parents will not. voluntarily keep their 
children at school, even half time, after they are 13. In parts 
of my district where coal pits are plentiful, complaints are 
common of the difficulty of keeping lads of 12 in the textile 
works, and now I am told the law is driving the few who might 
be kept, to the pits. A few days since, on my upbraiding a 
parent for sending her boy aged 124 to work full time, she replied 
‘aw didn’t know aw was.duin wrang, th’ lads a good scholar, aw 
‘ suppose aw mun send him to’ pit if yoa wunnot leet him wark 
* abuv ground.’ 

“In silk mills the raising of the ages of the children employed 
in throwing and winding raw silk to 12 has caused but little 
inconvenience; but silk manufacturers, knowing the depressed 
state of their trade, may well look forward with dismay to the 
prospect of having to pay the same wages to their full-time 
workers as other textile employers, for parents when sending 
their children to work, do not care to sacrifice a portion of their 
wages to secure them the healthiest employment. 


“* Education. 


“Until school boards are established everywhere or a premium 
placed on children going young to school, raising the age of 
E 
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children when beginning to work -half time, means that many 
of them will never go to school until they go to work; Parents 
failing to send their children to school when young, is a great 
hindrance to their after progress, and accounts for school 
teachers disliking to receive half-timers, as on first admission they 
retard the progress of the other scholars. The teachers tell me 
that the necessity of passing standard.four is already causing 
extra diligence with the childrén over 12, but the standard is too 
high for this year and will probably be so for next, unless similar 
restrictions are put upon all trades; and even then, it is a severe- 
punishment on parents for past negligence, and will often lead to 
children being half fed. This high standard presses more on girls 
than boys, the former having had less opportunity of learning. 
The statistics I sent you last January show this, and also prove 
the great extent to which standard four raises the age for full- 
time employment, for out of 2,874 boys, only 256 had passed, and 
out of 2,242 girls, only 121 had passed. ; 

“Some few children who are over 13 years of age and have 
failed to pass the standard, are at present at school, but I 
attribute this to the parents slowness in discovering that the 
educational requirements of the Act of 1874 only apply to the 
textile trades. 

“‘The ignorance of school teachers as to the mode in which 
certificates of passing standard four are to be issued, has caused 
much needless annoyance to textile manufacturers. 

“The whole of my district is well provided with efficient 
public elementary schools, I have only two schools not under 
inspection; the progress of the half-time children in one of these 
is satisfactory, and I have strongly urged the owner (a cotton 
manufacturer) to close the other, as continuing it is detrimental 
to his future interests. : 

“In some few works the alternate day system for half-timers 
has been adopted, and in exceptional cases this has been necessary: 
but I think physically, it is bad for the children and no gain. to 
them educationally, in fact some teachers consider it a loss, owing 
to the school lessons not being arranged to meet the case. I find 
children attending school on alternate days are more disinclined to 
be regular in making the prescribed attendances than those 
attending on half days. With some little pressure and a good 
deal of assistance from the employers, J have succeeded in getting 
a large majority of the children employed in textile works, to 
attend school very regularly, — 

“J think great praise is due to the textile manufacturers, for 
the handsome manner in which they have accepted and are 
carrying out the Factory Act of 1874, an Act which benefits the 
employed at the expense of the employer. 


& Accidents. 


“JY take. this opportunity of expressing my regret that no 
clause has been enacted by.the 1874 or any other of the Factory 
Acts, forbidding children to clean machinery in motion; the 
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Factory Commissioners submit that such a regulation should of — 
course be maintained, overlooking the difference between mill- 
gearing and machinery, and failing to see that the regulation has 
never been enacted by law. 

“Tt is very sad to know the number of children who are 
annually maimed by the thoughtless, nay, heartless way in which 
they are early driven to clean portions of fast running machinery, 
which it is quite impossible to fence. ’ 

“In some mills the practice is strictly forbidden, but alas, in 
many it is the reverse. 

“T submit a few cases, which have occurred in my district 
during the past half year as an example, I might add several 
more of a less serious nature. It is preposterous to say these 
accidents arise from the children’s own carelessness, nevertheless 
in two out of every three cases that is the excuse offered. ; 

“1, 28 Aug. 1875, A boy aged 10 had: his right thumb 
crushed in the tappet wheels of a loom. . 

“2. 28 Aug, 1875. A boy aged 11 had his arm fractured 
and bruised from being jammed between the tin rollers of a 
throstle frame. 

“3. 31 Aug. 1875. A girl aged 10 had three fingers severely 
injured taking paper from beneath a paper-cutter. 

“4, 27 Nov. 1875. A boy of 12, exactly similar to No. 2 
accident, ' 

“5, 29 Jan. 1876. A girl aged 10 had the fourth finger of 
left hand taken off by the tappet wheels of loom. 

“6. 12 Feb. 1876. A boy aged 18 had his left arm crushed 
by wheel and lever of throstle frame. 

“7. 17 Feb. 1876. A girl aged 10 received three wounds on 
her forehead, whilst pulling paper from beneath a paper-cutter. 

“8. 28 Feb. 1876. A boy aged 10 lost the long finger 
pulling waste-off the dirt shaft of a mule. 

“T have, &c., 
Robert Baker, Esq. C. W. Hoarz., 
H.M. Inspector of Factories. Sub-Inspector.” 


Wak Districts: 


In the silk’ twisting trade the following questions have 
been lately asked :— 


7 Sirk TRADE.’ 
“Amalgamated Society of Silk Twisters, 
“Meeting Room, Queen’s Head Inn, Stanley Street, Leek, 
“Dear Sir, : 29th May 1876, 
“Witt you be kind enough to impart to us information 
on the Factory and Workshops Regulation Acts, 1874, by answer- 
ing the following questions, viz. :— 

“First. How is it that a boy aged 12 years is allowed to work 
full time in a silk factory carrying bobbins or working at the 
braid machines, and he is not allowed to work at silk twisting 
under the same roof working the same material, viz., raw silk, 
until he is 13 years of age? ; 
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Second. Has there been a recent assimilation of the Factories 
and Workshops Acts? HERO 

“Our reason for asking the foregoing questions are, that the 
silk twister’s helpers (boys) working half-time at 12 years of age 
have been taken from them and sent to the factory to work full 
time. On the other hand, if a silk twister takes a boy from the 
said factory who is working full-time at 12 years of age, the said 
twister is not allowed to work him only half time, although he 
was working full time previously in the same branch of industry, 
and as boys are very scarce, we feel very keenly the injustice we 
experience in Leek by the very partial administration of the law 
relating to the employment of young persons. We only wish to 
be placed on a par with other employers of labour of young 
persons. eg 

“Your attention to this matter, and answers to the fore- 
going questions are respectfully solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by— 

“Your obedient Servants, 
“The Leek Silk Twisters, 

“R. Baker, Esq. Wa. Srusss, General Secretary.” 


To this I replied that the major part of such persons work 
in buildings without steam power, and prior. to 1868.were 
entirely unregulated. But twisting shades or rooms are also 
attached to some silk throwing mills, and the twister’s 
helpers in these rooms were formerly employed full time at 
11 years old, like those engaged in throwing and winding 
raw silk. 

In March 1867 Captain May took a case before the Leek 
Bench to determine whether these helpers were entitled to be 
thus employed; or, in other words, whether silk twisting 
was the same as silk throwing? The justices decided 
it was not, and that the twister helpers must therefore 
be 13 years old to work full time. After taking time to 
consider, the manufacturers declined to appeal against this 
decision, and the full time age for the helpers has ever since 
been 13 years. This decision affected only those who were 
employed in factories. But on the Ist of January 1868 
twisting shades came under the Workshops Act, into which 
the silk exception was not introduced, and up to. the Ist of 
January last, all the shades have, in this respect, been 
working under the same rule. 

On the Ist of January 1876 the full time age in silk 
throwing mills was raised to 12, the difference in age 
between the throwing hands and the twisters being thus 
reduced to one year instead of two. But the educational 
test was at the same time applied to the twisters in factories, 
and a fresh element of difference was thus introduced. 

Thus firstly, silk throwing hands can work full time when 
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12 years old without educational certificate, 2ndly, silk 
twister’s helpers in factories can work full time when 13 with 
educational certificate, or when 14 without it ; whilst, thirdly, 
silk twister’s helpers in workshops can work full. time when 
13 without educational certificate. 

On the Ist of next January the silk exception will entirely 
cease, and class 1 be as class 2; but the difference between 
2 and 3, z.e., between factories and workshops, will continue. 
Tt will thus be seen that our administration of the law has 
not been partial. It seems strange, however, that the 
twisters should make this appeal within a few months of the 
time when the legal inequality of which they complain will 
entirely cease. 

Carrying bobbins in a throwing mill is held to be part of 
the process of throwing. : 


Mr. SrRiepINGER’s Report. 


Of the silk districts of Coventry, Mr. Striedinger reports 
that, though silk is cheap and there is no foreign com- 
petition of any consequence just now for ribands, yet that 
the whole trade is exceedingly depressed, and great complaints 
are made of the want of employment fer the looms and 
workpeople. . 

There are not many half-timers within the city, and what 
few offer themselves at 13 for educational certificates, if 
rejected, cannot be re-admitted into schools again which are 
only for half-timers, and therefore do not admit those that 
are above that age. The raising the age of the young 
persons from 13 to 14 has been a source of trouble to the 
weavers, and of annoyance to many of the manufacturers. 

He further adds, however, that the watch trade which in 
magnitude and importance largély exceeds the riband trade 
here, and has been flourishing to an unprecedented extent 
during the last 12 years, is also beginning to languish, 
owing no doubt to the general depression prevailing all over 
the world. : 

The elastic web factories, which, within the last three 
years have been springing up in Coventry on something 
like the ruins of the Leicester trade (its Coventry web com- 
manding a much better price, and enjoying a higher reputa- 
tion than the Leicester web), are also painfully dull, much 
duller even than the riband trade. ; 

But the two branches of industry which have of late given 
to Coventry an excellent name, to wit, the manufacture of 
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sewing machines and of bicycles, are still very active and 
able to employ full time at high wages a large number of 
skilled and unskilled mechanics and workpeople, especially 
bicycles, which appear to be in as great demand as ever, 
despite the commercial depression all around in the other 
trades. rae, 5 ; 


Capt. May’s Report. 


' “Congleton, ; 
‘Dear SIR, 20th June 1876. 
“In reply to your letter of the 18th instant, I have 
nothing to report concerning the potteries or silk works in my 
district, except that very great inconvenience is suffered in the 
latter through the operation of clause 14 of the Factory Act 
1874, 

“In reply to an inquiry from you, I pointed out in my letter 
of 22nd January 1876, what the effect of this clause would be, 
and expressed an opinion that the full-time age in silk throwing 
mills might be aliowed to stand at 12 for another year, i.e., till: 
1st January 1878, instead of being raised to.13 on Ist January 
1877. ; : 

“My anticipations as to the serious effect of the law as it now. 
stands have been fully verified. All the children who could be. 
proved to be 11 were passed for full time before 1st January in 
this year. Those who could not then pass will of course be 
unable to pass during this year. Not having been 11 before 
Ist January 1876, they cannot attain 12 before Ist January 
1877. Nor can they pass in 1877, as they will not reach 13 till 
after Ist January 1878. In other words, the flow of promotion: 
from half time to full time is entirely stopped for! two y ears in, 
silk throwing mills, As they employ a large number of young 
workers, and obtain scarcely any full-timers except from among 
the half-timers, the effect is already most severely felt, and before 
the expiration of next year it will, I believe, prove very serious. 

“Tt was intended, indeed, that the age should be raised one 
year in 1876 and another in 1877, but practically it was raised 
two years at once on \st January 1876. 

“The silk throwsters of Macclesfield propose to memorialize: 
the Home Secretary for the one year’s grace which I have 
suggested, i.¢., that the full-time age should remain at 12 during 
1876 and 1877. This would give great relief, by allowing a 
certain number to pass up into the full-time ranks during the 
latter year. And I hope that in case any application should be 
made in the matter you may be able to give it your support. 

“T am, dear Sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“Robert Baker, Esq. Sam. W. May.” 
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Wolverhampton District. 
Mr. BLENKINSOPP’S REPORT. 


Of the Wolverhampton iron and brickmaking districts 
Mr. Sub-Inspector Blenkinsopp reports,— 


“ Sir, Wolverhampton, December 1875. 

“In accordance with your request, I send you some infor- 
mation respecting my district. I regret the delay that has 
occurred since you asked me for it, but I have been, as you know, 
quite overpowered with necessary work of all kinds. 

“Trade has been very bad, and is so still ; never so bad during 
the eight years I have inspected the Wolverhampton District. A 
short time ago there was signs of slight improvement, but the . 
colliers, as usual in such cases, agitated for more pay. ‘This was 
granted, and trade at once relapsed. It is also threatened with 
a further evil. The water in the pits has overpowered some 
of the pumping ‘engines, and unless further measures are taken 
some of the mines may be drowned out. 

“The manufacture of bricks forms an exception to the general 
depression ; the demand for Staffordshire bricks is at present 
unfailing, and they command a high price: of such works I have 
about 120. With the exception of perhaps a dozen, all have flued 
stoves and work winter and summer alike; most of the hands 
employed being females. The enforcement of the law respecting 
the employment of females under 16 has been attended with the 
utmost difficulty. Nor can it be said that I failed to enlist the 
sympathy of the brickmasters through any fault of my own. It 
used to be my opinion that the Sub-Inspectors were not to act 
as spies or policemen, but rather to carry out the law in con- 
junction with the manufacturers. On the first visit to a work, 
or on any change in the law, I see the master, carefully explain 
the Act ; and endeavour to show how he may overcome antici- 
pated difficulties. This I did in 1870-71 in case of the brick- 
works ; all promised strict attention, to which some half dozen 
adhered. ‘The rest only deceived me, with apparent success. At 
my approach little girls were coneealed. Report has it that I once 
stepped on a girl hid under some matting without discovering 
her. One day I saw two girls run, and after much trouble they 
were produced from a hole under the engine. When prosecuted 
the master was fined 6d.! This opened my eyes, and I inspected 
more carefully, but for some time with indifferent success. Every 
possible device was resorted to by the brickmakers. Oldbury, 
one of the chief brickmaking places, has a population of about 
16,000, and the hand of almost every man, woman, and child has 
been against me. The moment I get out of the train, news is sent 


_to every brickyard, a watch kept, and the girls concealed on my 


approach. I had totry various methods, the most successful one 
being to go to a station at a distance, and drive in a closed, 
carriage by a circuitous route. Even thus I can, as a rule, 
only get to one brickyard unknown, for word is at once sent 
to the others. It is the interest ofall concerned to employ 
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little girls. The masters get cheap labour; wages are good, a 
woman moulder can earn from. 22s. to 30s. a week, a girl of 18 
can earn 10s., a girl of 16 can earn 14s. or 15s. If a’master 
sayes 4/. or 5/. a week, what does he care if he is fined 34. once 
ayear? What does a parent of a girl who makes 12s. a week 
care for a fine of 5s. once a year? If I walk from the station, 
I am discovered immediately. Perhaps-a woman comes to. the 
door of a house a hundred-yards-ahead, sees me, dodges back, 
down her yard she goes, and by a short cut reaches a brickyard 
before me. Then all is up. In fact so frightened are they that 
they run at the approach of almost any stranger, and I often get © 
news of my presence in the place when I have not been. within 
miles of it. Masters, managers, workers, and parents all combine. 
_ The master of a large brickwork has been seen helping with 
his own hands little girls into a canal boat, so as to conceal them 
from me. Another brickmaster is a leader of some sect or other. 
He preaches on Sundays, and on week days teaches his girls to 
tell lies and deceive. There is a large mound about the centre 
of the part of the town where the brickworks are situated, and 
my presence used to create such a stir that, sometimes this mound 
was Crowded as though there were a dog fight or pigeon match. 
The people. collect from all parts to see who is caught. One day 
a girl locked herself in an out-house where the brick moulds are 
kept, and I had to break the. shutters open witha brick before 
I could get. her name, for every one denied she was there, In 
about 10 minutes there was a mob of 250 or 300 people in the 
brickyard. For perhaps two or three years I had a sort, of 
running fight with the brickpeople, which was rather amusing, 
but at last things came to a climax. One day. last May I found 
two little girls concealed under some hay in tthe loft of a stable in 
a brickyard, so I searched the rest of the place. There are three 
flued_ sheds, one through the other. At. the top of the innermost 
one, in a dark corner, there were some bricks neatly arranged, 
about five feet high, as though placed to dry, but which eventually 
proved to form a sort, of box for concealing children. The occupier 
was with me, and as I approached the place he said, ‘You need 
‘ not look there, Mr. Blenkinsopp, they are only bricks placed to 
‘ dry.’ ‘Then I knew the scent was warm. I looked over the 
top of the bricks, but could see nothing. Fortunately 1 had a 
box of matches with me, and lighted one, and put it over. . Im- 
mediately seyen children stood up, and began to cry furiously. 
I tried to. pacify them, telling them I would not hurt them, and 
asked for their names. They only cried the more, for both 
masters and parents frighten the children by telling them that 
the Inspector will take them to prison, or eat them. This they 
do in order to make the children look out sharp for me, so that 
the poor things bolt like rabbits. It was necessary for me, how- 
ever, to have the names and addresses of these girls, otherwise 
the magistrates would not have convicted. In the midst of the 
noise the occupier vanished; news was sent to the parents, some 
of whom, together with the brickmoulders, rushed upon me. 
Before I was aware they seized me from behind, pulled down 
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the bricks and rescued the children. Though I was somewhat 
ignominiously hustled about, I stopped two of these children till 
T obtained name and address, making four caught in this work. 
The rest of course escaped, and I could only recognise one of 
the persons who obstructed me; this one I prosecuted. The 
fines and costs on the occupier amounted to about 16/., and on 
the parents to about 17s. apiece. The fines and costs on another 
firm caught a few days previously amounted to about the same, 
so that for the time being a comparative stop was put to this 
illegal employment. The opposition was an organised one, for 
the masters had promised the parents to keep a look-out for me, 
and to pay half their fines if their children were caught. Had 
I not been very firm and determined. in the above case, or had I 
shown the slightest sign of yielding or of timidity, the Act would 
henceforth have been a dead letter—this was the climax. Nor 
is this state of things confined to one district. About the same 
time in an adjoining parish I caught four little girls, one only 
eleven years old. The occupier execused himself on the ground 
that he had handed over the management to his foreman, and he was 
not aware that he himself had any further responsibility. . This 
was, of course, untrue, for I had previously explained the law to 
him fully. I did so again, and he said, ‘I thank you very much for 
* your kind explanation, and I will see that all is right for the 
‘ future.’ This sort of thing often occurs, and I might go home 
and write a report about the readiness of the people to obey 
the law, but I know them better. About three weeks after I 
went again, but I sent a policeman to the far side, for I knew 
that they would run on this occasion. A woman standing at 
her door saw me as I drove past, and sent her little girl to give 
notice in the brickyard. I, however, jumped out of the cab, ran 
round the back of the row of houses, headed the little girl, and 
turned her back. Would you be surprised to hear that I caught 
the very same four girls at work as on the previous occasion, 
in spite of the fair promises of the occupier? Of course he was 
fined in all four cases, A girl ran away out of a brickyard at 
Hednesford on the occasion of my first visit to the place: she 
saw me driving down ina gig, and scented an inspector. A girl 
under 13, but who leeked older, was sharp enough to give me 
@ wrong name and address when I found her in a brickyard, and 
I spent the greater part of two days in looking for her before 
she was found. I took this trouble because I felt it would never 
do to let these girls imagine they could escape by giving false names, 
Her mother said that though she was so young she was a very 
wicked girl, and added, ‘she keeps the money she earns, and 
goes to shows with chaps.’ One firm, when the Act came into 
force, railed their brickyard round, and put an old Irishman at 
the gate, who always shammed to be deaf, or that he did not 
recognise me, and delayed me long enough to let the little girls 
escape. I might relate many such stories, but the above will 
suffice to show the spirit with which the Act has been received 
hitherto. Many parents admit that a brickyard is not a proper 
place for a girl, but they are so unintelligent that they seldom 
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think of obtaining other employment for their girls, but sit down 
and weep at losing the money formerly earned. When I have 
time I talk to them on the subject, and at my recommendation 
several girls that I have turned out of brickworks have gone 
into service, and I have exerted myself to get some others em- 
ployment at a different class of factories. \ If the law can be 
strictly enforced, the employment of female labour in brickyards 
will, to a great extent, gradually die out. The real remedy is 
for the occupiers to raise their machinery, and have the clay 
delivered on to the tables by a travelling band, or wheeled by 
men. At present all the clay when ground is'in a deep hole, 
out of which men refuse to wheel it, and it is carried by girls: 
I meant to get you the exact weight carried in a day, but I have 
not had time. I think I may, however, give you a rough cal- 
culation. A Staffordshire blue brick weighs, I believe, 11 pounds, 
and I think Iam not wrong in saying that in some instances 
a. girl carries in one day enough clay to make at the least 1,500 
bricks. Though there have been the little difficulties and dis- 
turbances I have mentioned, it is satisfactory to be able to add 
that a better state of things appears to be in progress, and that 
no real ill-feeling has been caused by my strictness, 


“The above remarks as to the difficulty of enforcing the law 
apply with equal, if not greater force to iron mills. ‘Iron mill’ 
is the word adopted by the Act, but I must explain that each iron 
mill may contain half a dozen mills, eg., the hoop mill, the guide 
mill, the merchant mill, the sheet mill, &., besides the forges 
where the puddled bar is made. Over each mill is a head-roller, 
who makes the iron by contract, and who employs the. labour. 
It is true that the occupier keeps a register, and engages the 
certifying surgeon, but having done thus much he, in most cases, 
seeks to shunt all further responsibility on to the particular 
workman who employs the boys. The workmen, on the other 
hand, often only send up to the office such boys as they think 
will pass the surgeon; the little ones they keep quiet, for fear 
they ‘do not pass, and they trust to being able to send them out of 
my way when I pay a visit. Ihave endeavoured to make the 
occupiers see that it is their duty to know what boys are em- 
ployed in their works. But some occupiers are absentees, and 
the managers and clerks leave at 5 p.m., so that from that hour 
till 8 a.m. the men practically have the factory to themselves, 
and much illegal employment takes place. The iron mill (by 
which I mean the whole factory) is generally uninclosed, so 
that boys can go in and out as they think fit: and, asa rule, I 
can be seen approaching. But suppose that I succeed in passing 
through the gates unseen, or in getting inside the factory by 
going down the canal, &c., the moment I am visible, word is 
passed round, and there is a general skedaddle. Sometimes I 
even get; into a particular mill ina factory in time to see boys 
drop the tongs and bolt like rabbits. If I question the roller, 
he swears at once that he does not know the boys’ names, as 
they have only brought meals and stopped to help a little, 
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though no doubt they have been working day and night turns 
for months. Of course the news of my presence has been passed 
into all the other mills, the boys are sent away, and some of the 
labourers about the works called in to do the boys’ work till Iam - 
gone. Sometimes, having got into a mill unperceived, I obtain 
the names of some boys, from whom I also sometimes learn the 
names of those who have run away. But, generally speaking, 
lies are the order of the day. No one unacquainted with the 
matter can have the slightest conception of the difficulties to be 
contended with. JI have often to visit one work several times, 
and two or three schools, before I get sufficient: information to 
sustain a prosecution. The stipendiary is so strict in requiring 
positive information before he will convict, Of iron mills and 
blast furnaces there are in my district no less than 150, working 
by night as well as by day, and I have been as much as four 
or five hours in one iron mill at a time. Last summer, when 
attempting to catch some boys, I ran a spike into my leg which 
inflicted a nasty wound, the pain of which still remains; but, 
fortunately, I was in time to see the roller pushing a boy out of 
the work, and of course prosecuted him for obstruction. Some- 
times boys will even run away from the manager or the clerk of 
the factory. The amount of work that I have is, therefore, 
enormous ; and of a most wearisome and harassing description. 
Again, when I have caught a boy, the noise in the mills is so 
great, and so many children are illegitimate, or go by nicknames, 
that there is the greatest possible difficulty in obtaining the 
proper name and address, so as to sustain a prosecution. You 
may scream yourself hoarse, and then fail in ascertaining anything. 
Altogether, inspection of iron mills is the most exhausting 
work imaginable: it is unsatisfactory too, because it is often a 
failure. Boys run away, only’ to return when I am _ gone, 
Rollers have been known to send at night and fetch from their 
homes boys who had been sent away by me during the day. 
Space forbids further particulars, but I think it is right that 
the truth should be known as to the extent that the law is defied 
in many iron mills. Now, whois to blame? NotI, as far as 
I can make out: for I work hard .as you know, and I have 
reasoned and expostulated with the rollers both at their homes 
and in the works. Frequently too, they have been brought to 
the office by the masters, in order that I might reason with them. 
Promises I have bad without end, and many have been prosecuted 
and heavily fined. Too little impression has, however, been 
made, Is it the occupiers? ‘These, when spoken to, reply, 
‘ We keep a register, we have put up notices that no hoy under 13 
‘ is to be employed ; what more can we do?’ On the other hand, 
the workmen state that it is not their fault; that boys old enough 
are scarce ; and that if they stop the mills for want. of boys, the 
masters fine them for not completing the iron according to 
contract. Iam quite aware that boys are scarce, but in many 
cases it is a question of money. A boy over 13 gets ls. 8d. to 
2s. turn, whereas a boy of 11 will work for ls.a turn. The 
roller, therefore, tries to get cheap labour, and if he isa good 
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workman and valuable in the ‘mill, the occupier or manager 
winks at his infringements of the law, or at any rate takes no 
care to detect them, for fear of losing the man, should they find 
fault with him for having young boys. Such, then, is my labour 
in iron mills and brickworks. ae 


“Respecting the employment of boys at night in iron mills, 


after many years experience, and careful consideration, I must 
say I think the age of 13 too high. These mills work day and 
night turns alternate weeks; therefore it is clear, that. if the 
law is observed, no boy under 13 can in such works be employed 
atall. Take a place where. there are no factories or workshops 
except iron mills; .in such a ease, unless he goes down a pit, 
no boy under 18 can legally get employment at all till he is 13. 
Is this wise? I think not: and if a boy of 12 can pass a fair 
educational standard, and is physically strong, I cannot see any 
objection to his being employed so many nights a fortnight, 
The work to which small boys are put is not hard, and asa rule 
they would not be engaged more than four, or at most five nights 


a fortnight. I may be told that a boy of that age ought to be. 


in bed. This is true, if we suppose an ideal state of things in 
which parents did their duty, But the iron mill is often warmer 
and more comfortable than the home, and a boy has more chance 
of getting food if he is at work. Owing to the idleness and 
drunkenness of many parents a boy often goes to work in order 
to avoid semi-starvation. In many cases it is a question of food 
against sleep, and I prefer the former. Idleness is the chief 
evil of the present day, and to keep a boy from work till he is 
13 is to encourage idleness. -In the expressive language of the 
district it makes ‘ Rodneys’ of them. Such boys. steal 
coal, &c,, and get into mischief. The rollers state that if boys 
do not learn to work in iron mills before they are 18, many 
will not learn at all, and that small boys are more active, and by 
beginning young they stand the heat better, Parents say ‘them 
as made these laws ought to keep the children, every one.’ 
Another parent says, ‘if you keep a boy from work till he is 13, 
‘ he is your master as well as his own.’ Another, ‘keep a boy 
‘from work till he is 13! why at. 13 he will want you 
‘ to board him” I asked what she meant, and she replied 
that when a boy is 13 he will want to give his mother so 
much a week for his board, and pocket the rest of his wages 
himself. This is a precocious age. One boy of 12 refused to 
go to school unless his mother would give him a ‘pennorth of 
bacca.’ Another boy presented himself to the certifying surgeon 
who had to remove from the boy’s mouth a plug of tobacco that 
he was chewing, before he could examine his teeth ; this boy 
was also only 12. Here are boys who smoke and chew tobacco, 
and yet are not allowed to work. It may be said that the 
idleness of some parents will be increased if boys are allowed to 
work; but a great many cannot well be more idle than they are. 
Some boys, too, are too ill-fed to be fit for work, but on the 
whole I believe they will get more food if at work. 
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“Tdleness then is the chief evil, and it is this idleness that 
gives time for so much drinking. I visited a spurmaker’s on a 
Tuesday or’ Wednesday: men were not at work, and the reason 
given by the master was that in spurmaking men could earn 8s. 
a day, and would work only three days a week. I found a small 
boy at work full time: saw father at home: he, wife, and five 
children (one a girl over 16), all live and sleep in one room. The 
house was once a workshop, and has only one room. He is a 
lock-filer, and ‘said he could get no work; but a master lock- 
maker in a shop close by said he had offered this man work 
several times, and he would not have it, but lived on the wages 
of his children. Another man, summoned by school board, was 
proved to earn, or to be able to earn, 4/. a week, yet his two 
children have not attended school three months in two years. 
Take this ‘for instance:—‘One man who. did not appear when 
‘ prosecuted, and for whom a warrant was issued, absconded, 
‘ leaving a wife, three children, and two dogs, one of which had 
‘on a valuable cloth, while the children had neither shoes nor 
* stockings,” (school board report.) N.B—This is to my 
knowledge a fact, and I could give similar cases. The other day 
I visited a small rivet workshop ; 17 men and nine boys em- 
ployed. Of the latter six are children, four of the men away 
drinking. The master said, ‘is it not hard, when there is plenty 
‘ of work for them and I ought to get the order done, that they 
‘won't work? ‘They don’t care if it were to ruin me, yet if ] 
‘had no work for them they would come and grumble and 
* plague me.” In this shop one young man was smoking a 
cigar (!) while he leisurely jumped on his treddle, while making 
or pretending to make rivets. 

“Said an ironmaster some little time ago, before the reduction 
in wages, ‘puddlers get 10s. 9d. a ton, and can average 23 cwt. 
‘a turn, and have to pay their underhand 4s. Some of them will 
‘ not work more than two turns a week, and wives and children 
‘ must suffer. Last night four of our puddlers worked only two 
‘heats and then went out drinking. When trade is good they 
‘ will only work when they like, begin when they like, and 
* leave off when they like; then-when trade is bad they grumble 
‘and say there is no work for them.’ Visited in October the 
house of a collier whose boy (11) was working at night: house 
dirty, two dogs, wife a miserable looking woman : asked her why 
she sent her child to work at night when she knew it was illegal ; 
she said she would not have done so but she and the children 
were clainmed to death; daughter said ‘father does not bring his 
money home.’ There must be something radically wrong if in 
the year 1876 the wife and children of an able-bodied collier are 
clammed. 

“So much for the men. The boys are beginning to take after 
them ; they don’t work, they ‘shackle’ A boy of 13 knows his 
value ; he is aware that he is’ of the legal age. He goes to an 
iron mill and asks a roller for a job ; he sticks a short pipe in his 
mouth and has’a look round. To the roller, ‘ What will you 


give?’ Roller, *So much.’ Boy, ‘I shaant work for that,’ then 
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off he walks. ‘But,’ you will say, ‘he gets regular job else- 
where.’ Nothing of the sort. How, then, does he live? Why 
he hangs about home, getting what he can to eat, then he hangs 
about different iron mills and gets an odd job from a roller who 
is hard up for a boy, and,has an order to.complete. He perhaps 
receives 2s.6d. a turn at a pinch instead of 1s. 10d. or 2s.; and 
(like a man) he had rather work two turns_at 2s. 6d. than six at 
Is. 10d. : 4 vine eh ? 

“ Now, in spite of the school boards, there are hundreds of 
boys under 13 not regularly at school, and sometimes the fear of 
the school boards assists in making boys rovers. And people say 
that the Factory Act increases the mischief by keeping boys from 
work till they are 13.. Take the case of a boy under 13, one out 
of hundreds. He works, say, a fortnight at one place, when he 
is ‘refused’ by the surgeon. Then he goes to another work and 
ig again ‘refused,’ so that in time he is ‘refused’ at almost every 
work in a district. If near the borders, he then crosses over to 
another surgeon’s district, and goes through the same course. Or 
he never goes before the surgeon, and if his employer (the work- 
man) is strict and makes him go up to the office to the surgeon, 
he vanishes altogether, and goes to work somewhere else, inform: 
ing his new master that he has been ‘passed.’ Or perhaps he 
works a week or two, and then hears that I have been at a 
neighbouring work: he is frightened and leaves, and perhaps 
stops at home a week, and then starts in another place, Or 
perhaps he is at work when I come, and sees me in time 
to run off, and in this case, too, goes to another work 
The result is that boys are acquiring roving habits, and 
will cross from one side of a parish to another if. they find things 
getting too hot for them. . i 

“It is necessary that I should call your attention to an im- 
portant fact. connected with the Education Act, in which the 
school boards have worked a great. mischief. Instead of defying 
the boards, some parents sent their children to work always at 
night, instead of, as formerly, day and night turns. Thus an 
unfortunate boy 11 years old works always from 6 p.m. to 6 am. 
He has perhaps a mile or more to walk home: to satisfy the 
school board as a half-timer he has to be in school at 2 p.m, 
Thus he has only about 7 hours out of the 24 for meals and rest, 
Consequently he is too tired to work in school, and. falls asleep, 
and the schoolmaster abuses the half-time system. This is a 
worse state of things than if he were not at school at all; 
infinitely worse than anything in nailshops.. Other boys impose 
on the schoolmaster in this way. They profess to attend 
as half-timers, and attend the whole day on Monday when the 
factories are not at work, and thus make (as the schoolmaster 
imagines) two out of the five necessary attendances. They attend 
perhaps twice more (half days) that week, and then perhaps three 
half days the following week, when they are working by day: 
thus again bringing discredit on the half-time system. Since I 
discovered this, I have explained to a good many schoolmasters - 
that such boys are not legitimate half-timers, and that they ought to 
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be reported tome. I will now give opinions of some workmen. 
Said a roller to me the other day, ‘I don’t know what is come’ to 
‘“boys now, they. won’t work, and ‘parents are as bad... They 
‘ don’t care to bring their children up to a trade, but send them 
* from place to place, from factory to pit, anywhere where they 
* fancy they can get a little more money, even though in the end 
“the amount is less. They are too shortsighted to see. this. 
‘ The boys, too, like the pits because they can play half their 
* time. Another roller says it often costs him 1/ a fortnight 
out of his own pocket to get boys old enough: and then they 
won’t work. If he calls them to work a little harder, he hears 
them mutter ‘To h—1] with the old:b r,; and he must pretend 
that he does not hear it. 

“ Another’ says, that he has to pay 2s. instead of Is. 4d., and 
so on in proportion ; that he cannot get boys, for they prefer the 
pits, because they get’ more play. Thus, much pay for little 
work is the order of the day for many boys as well as for many 
men. ‘The fact is, the boys are now often the masters of. the 
situation, —The men having fora long time held that ‘Jack is 
as good as his master, and a great deal better too,’ now find that 
Jack, junr., also intends to be as good as his master. 

‘Speaking generally, the rollers may be considered a very 
respectable class of workmen, and they complain that, owing 
to the Factory Act, they cannot obtain a sufficient number of 
boys to carry on their work. They also state that, having to pay 
so much more for boys than formerly, they cannot get a living at 
their trade. The conscientious: roller, too, like a conscientious 
occupier, is placed at a disadvantage, for he pays more for his 
labour, while his neighbour trusts to evading me. The rollers 
are now holding meetings on the subject, and I have explained to 
many of them that if they really kave a grievance they must seek 
their remedy from Parliament, but that I cannot let them break 
the law. Iam not ‘in ‘a position to state whether or not the 
rollers formerly got: more than their share of profit, or whether 
they are making a fprofit: now, though many of them evidently 
have money. One'thing I know, and it is that, boys of the legal 
age are scarce. Ihave shown that boys under 13 are working 
without’ attending school..at ally’ and that others are working 
always at night in order to attend school half-time (in my 
opinion a worse state of things than the other), and I feel con- 
vineed that if the law were always: strictly enforced, some iron 
mills would be closed for want of boys. I prosecuted 25 persons, 
rollers and parents, chiefly from one work on December 138th, and 
when I visited the place the following week (about 900 hands 
are generally employed), only two of their mills were at work, 
owing to want of boys. Whether it is wise that this should be done; 
seeing that no compensating advantage accrues to the boys, is for 
Parliament to decide. But it is for this reason that I am in favour 
of strong boys of 12, if they can pass an educational standard, being 
allowed to work day and night turns. It is not the slightest use 
attempting to coddle such boys, and I fail to see the advantage 
of turning them out of factories into pits. 
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“Tt may be said that the state of affairs I have described is bad, 
and it may be asked whether such has always been the case, or 
whether things are worse now than formerly ? This Opens a 
wide subject. No doubt formerly the law was to a certain extent 
broken, and many things eonduce now to greater strictness. In 
some places the school boards took up a good many boys under 
13, some of whom may in former times Bevo eas at work. Now, 
too, when there no school boards we have the Workshops Act 
under our charge, and can thus control all kinds of labour. And 
formerly boys under 13 were working full time in workshops, 
while those over 13 were in factories : now, where it can be 
managed, workshop occupiers obtain boys over 13, as far as 
possible, and this throws more of those under 13 back on to the iron 
mills, for the work carried on in workshops is at the present time 
more profitable than the iron trade is. This no doubt has an 
immense effect. I have also stirred up the certifying surgeons 
to greater strictness in rejecting boys. All the above will account 
in some degree for the scarcity of boys over 13. There is 
something, however, still more important. More boys go down 
the pit than in former times. The coal trade had a wonderful 
spurt in 1872-73, at which time the men got the hours of work 
reduced to eight; and consequently more hands (boys as well as 
men) were required in the pits. I know a boy of 15 who earned 
3s. a day in the pit. The hours in some other trades were also 
reduced, and where, as in the iron trade, there could be no change 
in number of hours, men worked so many turns less. A great 
deal of money was made, and workpeople indulged in all kinds of 
luxuries, doing little work in comparison to what they might have 
done. They now wish to live at the same rate, though wages are 
lower ; consequently there is little for their wives and families, 
and they send their children more to work than ever: this is un- 
doubtedly the chief reason for the present more frequent infringe- 
ments of the law. People have said to me that.as long as a man 
can fill his own belly he cares nothing about his family. I scarcely 
like to go quite so far as that, but, like many other general asser- 
tions, it carries a certain amount of truth I fear. Nor must it be 
supposed that all working classes are in favour of short hours. 
Said a mother the other day, ‘The greatest evil that ever hap- 
pened to this country is the short hours of work. Said a collier, 
‘I should like to work longer hours, but what can one do against 
so many?’ Others have said likewise. I can bear this out. 
In my opinion, no greater curse has ever fallen than the short 
hours of labour. When this question was first mooted, working 
men applied for short hours in order to attend to their general 
improvement. But what, I should like to know, does a man 
improve himself with in such a district? Is it by keeping 
more dogs to run races? I do not believe you could find 
twelve workmen in it who are at the present moment one 
pennypiece better for the high wages of 1872-73. Nay, 
rather, the majority are worse off, for the hours of work are 
shorter, and wages are less, and the poverty one sees is distressing 
and inexplicable. A father often says to me, ‘Can one pair of 
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hands keep six (or whatever the number may be) mouths ?? I 
reply, ‘ Of course it can, if the owner of it works, © It ig perfectly 
clear that if a man cannot keep his family by working eight hours 
a day, it is his duty to work ten. But most workmen do not sce 
this, nor do they alter their rule of life after marriage. If a 
man has played pitch and toss before marriage, he thinks it right 
to do the same after; if he has kept a ‘whippet’ before he had 
children, he must still do the same, and the children must look out 
for themselves. I have often seen men and youths playing pitch 
and toss in open spaces, and drinking in public-houses with nigger 
minstrels playing to them, during a strike, when wives and children 
were starving ; and on a Monday if you go up some of the courts, 
you will find even boys playing cards, and gambling in some 
out-house. You may also see at Seabrook grounds, hundreds 
assembled for dog and man races every Monday. 


“ Fines, ce. 


“From what I have stated it must be evident that, parents are 
much to blame. By ‘parents’, I of course, as a rule, mean 
‘fathers.’ A man often thinks he has done his share when he 
has children born to him ; how they are to be fed is strictly their 
look out, or that of their mother. And legislation partly 
encourages this feeling. For instance, under the Education Act, 
the father is not bound to appear when summoned to court; his 
wife appears and pays the fine. But you will say, ‘this comes 
out of the father’s pocket.’ Not so. The wife and ‘children 
suffer, not the man. He takes good care of that. A mother said 
to me in the presence of a school board visitor, ‘I have five 
‘ times paid the five shillings fine for one boy’ (25s. in all) 
* when I had not a bite of bread in the house.’ I'said to another 
mother, ‘if you are as poor as you say, how do you pay the 
‘ school board fines? ‘O,’ said she, ‘the neighbours subscribe.’ 
In fact, as a rule, school-board fines mean so much food taken 
out of the mouths of th? women and children. This is a known 
fact. And it is not at all right. It may also no doubt’ be, to a 
certain extent, the case with fines under the Factory and Work- 
shop Act. But in prosecutions under these Acts, the Stipendiary © 
Magistrate always insists on the appearance of the man: if he 
does not come, there is a warrant. And latterly, when I have 
had occasion to go before other magistrates I have asked them. 

to adopt the same course. By this means the father’s responsi- 
bility is brought home to him; he has to come to the police 
court, even if he does not pay the fine himself: if his wife cannot 
raise it, he has to go to prison. ‘The father would like to wipe 
his hands of the whole concern, live on the earnings of his 
child and leave his wife to pay the fine as best she may. This 
proceeding I resist as far as I can. I summoned a man for 
sending his girl to a brickyard. He had regular work at 30s..a 
week; his son at 27s.; one daughter 16s.; total 3/. 13s. a week, 
Besides these, there was only wife and the other daughter’ 14 
years old to keep, yet this little girl was ‘sent to carry clay. » 
E F 
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Knowing these circumstances from other sources, I asked the 
mother why the girl worked, and she replied that her husband’ 
never gave her more than 5s. a week, though he lived at home. 
The rest, therefore, (25s.) he spent entirely on himself. I 
mentioned the facts in court, and he could not deny them. This 
was the second time this man was summoned for the same girl, 
yet he was only fined 5s. and costs. It appears therefore, that, 
especially under the Education Act, some further means must be 
used to make the father feel his responsibility, before any good 
will be done. A man proved to be earning good wages ought 
to be made to feel his responsibility, by imprisonment or dis! 
franchisement, if: he continually neglects his children. Even 


under the Factory Act a man sometimes takes it out of his wife’ 
some way or other. After the prosecution of a man the other 


day his wife was met showing a black eye. ‘ Hallo, missus,’ said 
the questioner, ‘what is the meaning of that eye? ‘That 
means,’ said she, ‘being fined one pound and costs.’ By the 
above remarks I do not mean that I wish to see the State too 
paternal. We have gone far enough already, if not too far and 
too fast. In some respects we are too far in advance of the 
working classes ; but I mean that if there is a law the responsible 
person ought to suffer for infringing it. 


“ School Boards. 


“1 do not think it is out of place to say something about school 
boards. They are not yet universal, nor in places where they do 
exist is their action equal. The Tipton Board, for instance, with 
a population of 28,000 scattered over an enormous parish, has 


only two visiting officers, who have other occupations, and who’ 
visit only three days a week apiece. This, of course, is of little’ 


good, \and dozens of children are not at school. Again, in 
another district: with a more active board the officer cannot 
prosecute without the sanction of a committee, and this com- 
mittee sat only twice in 15 weeks: this, again, is no good at 
all. Lord Sandon, speaking I think at Sheffield, said that one 
thing he was convinced of, and that was that the people of 
England were determined to have education. If by ‘the people’ 
he means: the parents most concerned, then I should hesitate 
before going so far. Theoretically they may, but when it comes 
to the question of children’s wages they simply set the school 
boards at defiance. The West Bromwich Board has prosecuted 
more than 1,200 parents in three years, yet as I am often in 
court I see people pay the fine over and over again, and laugh 
at the board. They sometimes give the reason for not sending 
their boys to school, viz., that they are working at night, and 
though I thus hear their names, and perhaps the very factory they 
are in, I cannot catch them, ; 

“¢ Nice fools the working men were,’ said a parent to me, 
‘ riding about in carriages and voting for a school ‘board ; they 
‘ did not know what they were doing, or they ought to have 
‘been shot first.’ A woman said, ‘Is this your skule board? I 
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* wish my maister had dropped down dead. before he’d gone 
* to vote fora skule board.’ A man said,‘ May my arms drop 
‘ off if Lever vote at any kind of election again,’ Another said, 
‘If ever I goto vote again, I hope I may have my. bl y 
* hands chopped off: talk about England being a. free country 
* when a man can’t do as he’s a mind wi’ his own children’ 
Another said, ‘Its the money as these big guns is wantin’ and not 
‘ the skuling, but d- -_ if it aint. time there was a bl——y 
* war, s’help me if I wouldn’t shoot some of the devils,’ These: 
are only a few out of many cases.. In one parish of over 50,000 
people I assert. with the utmost confidence that if the question, 
‘school board or no school board’ could be again put, there 
would not be 300 votes giyen in- favour of having one. So 
much for the determination of the parents to have education for 


their children, 

“Nor do the boards succeed in getting all children to school, 
as you may discover by seeing children playing in, the streets 
and lanes if you visit places where there are boards. In Smeth- 
wick, for instance, I found children at work full time who come 
out of Birmingham, where there is. supposed to be such-a grand 
school board. Sometimes when visiting workshops I come 
across children playing in the courts, who haye never been to 
school at all, and occasionally I send their names to the board, 
if there is one. If a child has once been to any public school he 
can generally be traced by the visitor, but how about those who 
have never been to any school. It is easy to close a ragged 
or private adventure school, but it is difficult to find children 
whose very existence is unknown. Visiting officers have told 
me that parents deny that they have such and such children, 
and frequently they cannot trace the. parents of children they 
see in the streets, 

“Likewise, too, many of the people only approve of the Factory 
and Workshops Acts so far as they tend to raise men’s wages 
by stopping cheap labour, while they are unwilling to submit to 
the direct sacrifice caused by loss of children’s wages. On the 
whole I think the factory inspectors haye one advantage, viz., 
that the people are more jealous.of the interference of /ocal men. 
Now that the inspection of workshops brings us so much in 
fontact with the homes of the people, I think the factory 
inspectors could do much towards forwarding a law of indirect 
compulsory education. 

“I might say much about the filthiness of my district, the 
drains, pigsties, closets, &c.,.near and under workshops and 
houses, some of which enormities have been corrected by the 
local authorities on complaint from me; but are they not all 
written in the books of Dr, Ballard, who said, if I rightly 
remember, ‘the state of Bilston is simply pestilential,’ and 
Tipton is simply the filthiest place I ever saw, &e.’? I visited a 
factory, a foundry, at Walsall. The occupier had two children 
ill with small-pox, and as there is not a single closet on the 
premises, the stools from the sick-room were turned down on the 
ground of the yard, opposite one of the shops, and people carrying 
I F2 
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work in and out of the factory could scarcely avoid treading in 


the filth. I really do not wonder at working men drinking when 
their homes and shops are so unhealthy, and Mr. Cross’ Bill, if 
carried out, will do more‘towards elevating the masses than even 
the Factory and Education Acts. : 


We \ 

“Now, I do not mean to apply the remarks I have made to all 
‘ occupiers, some are excellent. One firm at West Bromwich 
supplies printed forms ready stamped to the schoolmasters, to 
be sent by them to the firm should any half-timer fail to attend 
school; and such half-timer is compelled to make up the lost 
schooling. Nor, except in the case of the brickworks, has there 
been on the part of occupiers much active opposition. Nor do 
I for a moment assert that all working men are careless and 
obstructive ; some are very good. Nor, on the other hand, have 
I founded this report on mere isolated instances. Nor do I say 
that working men are not to have their enjoyments like other 
people, if they cun afford them. I have endeavoured to put 
before you in a fair manner the fact that the working classes as 
a body are still too indifferent to their own best interests, as well 
as those of their children ; it is generally the fault of the working 
man employé and the working man parent if children are over- 
worked or do not go to school. Some people imagine ‘that 
everything can be done by Act of Parliament, but it is possible 
to go too fast and too far in this respect, and so cause an unhealthy 
reaction. But when Parliament decides to pass a compulsory 
law, means ought to be used to make that law workable. It is 
wrong, for instance, that the law should be infringed with impunity, 
owing to persons running away, and if an Inspector sees anyone 
tun, it ought to be made a ‘ wilful obstruction ’ ifsuch persons are 
not produced by the occupier or employer, as the case may be. 
It is only right that Parliament should know exactly how matters 
stand as regards the laws it passes, and the difficulties that attend 
the execution of those laws. Nor must it be imagined (at least 
as far as I have heard) that there is any what perhaps I may 
describe as personal antagonism between me and the working 
people. Quite the contrary. Many. write to me, others come 
miles to see me, and lay their case before me, and beg me to 
allow their children to work. JI am consulted on all sides. But, 
in spite of this, the majority follow their instincts. In their idea 
it is wrong to prevent children working, and often even a woman, 
who has nothing to do with the matter, will go and give notice of 
my presence if she has a neighbour whose child is working 
illegally. Often I say to a boy, ‘why did you run? you must 
not run from the Inspector.’ He replies, ‘I did not know you, 
but a chap in the next mill came and said ‘the Inspector’s about, 
you had better nip off, so I nipped off The whole population 
acts thus, and it is impossible for me to argue with them all, 
though I often take trouble to get young boys places where they 
can work as half-timers properly, and otherwise help in deserving 
cases,” 
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; uf “‘ Wolverhampton, 

“ My DEAR sir, May 8, 1876. 

“T oBseRvE from an answer given to Mr. Serjeant Simon, that 
Mr. Cross does not propose to introduce any factory legislation 
this session. No doubt the report of the commissioners is very 
comprehensive, and most of the subjects treated of may require 
time for consideration, but there are one or two points about 
which I should be glad to be permitted to express an opinion, 

“The first relates to education under the Workshop Acts, 

“A child is only compelled to attend school 10 hours a week, 
and then only when it is employed the whole week. You are 
well aware how ready the people are to shirk their respon - 
sibilities and neglect their children, and how clever they are in 
discovering modes of doing se. 

“This regulation as'to 10 hours. is a source of the greatest 
trouble to all concerned. The children get, little education, the 
schoolmasters are irritated beyond measure, and the Sub-Inspec- 
tors are worried on all sides. The people here all keep 
St. Monday, and often St. Tuesday, and sometimes send: the 
children to school full time on. those days, and then work them 
full time the rest of the week. JEven where there are school 
boards I am continually appealed to by schoolmasters, in fact I 
um harassed beyond measure, yet I am powerless. 

“Tt has been pointed out to me that under the Education Act 
religious instruction does not count, and that as the registers 
are not marked till 10 a.m. and 2.30 p.m., a child cannot make 
the 10 hours, unless it attends five times. 

“But the Workshop Act says nothing about this, and I do 
not see how the inspectors can prosecute any parent. if such 
parent can prove that his child has been in school 10 hours. 

“The evil is spreading even to factories, and last Friday I 
caught two boys working full time, on the ground that they had 
attended school all day on the previous Monday. In fact I may 
say that five attendances are seldom made, and on one day in. the 
week or more a child works full time. 

“Tn factories I will quickly put a stop to such proceedings 
when I detect them, but you know the great extent of my 
district : in workshops I can seldom prove anything. 

“The next point is the question of school certificates, 

“Why should the occupier of a workshop be allowed 14 days, 
when the factory occupier must obtain a certificate the. first 
Monday after he has employed a child ? i 

“The third point is the question of the hours of labour. 

“At present it is impossible to prove a case of overwork in the 
case of a child. 

“Tt seems strange that when education is the question of the 
day, that when the age at which children may work is. raised, 
and the hours of labour shortened in some factories (textile), that 
so much evil should be allowed to go on in the numerous. work- 
shops, and it seems a pity that nothing should be done to 
enforce as much education under the Workshops Act as under 
the Factory Acts-of 1844, aria 
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“There does not seem to be .the slightest difficulty in such a 
course. Could not a short Act be passed as follows? 

“TJ cannot see what objection there could be to this. It would 
be no hardship on anyone. Should such a clause be passed, 
any delay in legislating on the other recommendations of 
the Commissioners, so far from being a drawback might be 
even a gain; for in the meantime we would see how a strict 
half-time system worked, before the question of raising the age 
was decided. 

“do trust you will beable to bring this matter in some way 
or other before the Home Secretary. a 

“At present the Workshop Act is too often made use of merely 
as a means of defeating the Education Act ; so much so that, in 
some parts of the district the behaviour of the half-timers under 
the former Act amounts to a scandal, and their attendance at 
school to a farce. 

“Believe me, &c., 
“RR. Baker, Esq., G. T. L. BLenxinsorr. 
‘ H.M. Inspector of Factories.” 


Tamworth Brichyards. 
Mr. Bowtrne’s Report. 


Mr. Bowling’s report on the brickyards of Tamworth, in 
the exterior part of Staffordshire, as compared with Mr. 
Blenkinsopp’s report of, the same kind. of labour in the 
interior part of the same county is as follows :— 

“Birmingham, 

“* My DEAR Sir, May 22nd, 1876. 

Mf “On Friday and Saturday last I completed a round of the — 
brickyards in the Tamworth district, and I think it very satis- 
factory to be able to report that I’ not only found no women at 
all employed, but also an unanimous’ opinion expressed that there 
was no necessity for female labour in brickyards, such labour 
being regarded ‘as in the highest degree mischievous in all its 
bearings. I found several half-time children over 10 years of 
age employed, but only in* one instance irregularly, and that was 
at a small brickyard at Curdworth, which had never been inspected 
before. I ought to say that the opinion I have referred to with 
regard to female labour in brickyards was expressed by men and 
managers alike. 

“In reading the speech with which Lord Sandon introduced 
the new Government Education Bill, I was struck with one 
point :—It seems to’ be the intention of Government to legalise 
half-time attendance’ at school for all wage-earning children of a 
certain age. If this is so I fear very much that, unless these 
children are placed under our protection with regard to- their 
hours’ of labour, many poor little ones will be done to death by. 
the féarful strain of certain hours of schooling, and-uncertain and 
almost unlimited hours of work within each day: S04. sitet 
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“J examined several of these wage-earning children the other 
day, who were attending school half time, among other properly 
qualified half-timers, 7.¢e., protected half-timers in factories and 
workshops. It is no exaggeration to say that these unprotected 
children might have been picked out by their worn and feeble 
appearance. Nor will this be wondered at, when it is known 
that in two or three cases, these children, ranging from nine years 
to eleven, were working from 7 to 7, and in one case from 7 to 9 
each day, every moment (except school and meal times) being 
devoted to labour. 

“T think it is only fair that all wage-earning children should 
be allowed the privilege of half-time school attendance, but it will 
be most unsafe to grant this privilege until all children are 
equally protected from the greed of parents and employers during 
their hours of work. 

“Yours very truly, 

“Robert Baker, Hsq., Cuartes R. Bowne. 

“HM. Inspector of Factories.” . . 


Education in the Cradley District. 
Mr. Brewer's REPoRT. 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Brewer, who has now a vast number of 
nailmakers’ children at various schools, sends mea schedule 
of difficulties which haye beset his efforts. 

“Firstly,” he says, “In a public elementary school, of which 
* the managers state they can only receive half-timers in 
** the morning, and not in the afternoon, can the attendance 
“ of the children under the Workshops Act, 1867, be made 
“ to extend over the whole five days, for this is what the 
“ plan of the managers necessitates ? 

_ ‘Secondly, Ina public elementary school, though the school 
“ opens at 9 a.m., the registers are not marked till 9.45 or 
© 10, and the school closes at 12. Of how many of these 
“ hours is cognizance to be taken for the purposes of the 
** Workshops Act? In two parts of the district, advantage 
*‘ is taken of the ability to make up the,10 hours on the 
“ first two days.” -In a third district, parents send.their 
children after religious instruction, and the half-timers coma 
_ dropping in from 9 a.m. till 10.15, so that in many instances 

only two hours of those are completed in the morning. . 

A question on the same subject applies equally to after- 
noon as regards the marking of the registers. 
_ Thirdly. In cases where there is only one public elemen- 
tary school, and no other of any description, and that public 
elementary school will only receive the. half-timers on 
payment of 3d. a week, and will not admit them otherwise, 
can the half-time children (having regard to sections 17 :and 
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146 of 30 & 31 Vict.) be compelled to attend? This section 
only appears to enforce the payment by the parent of 2d. 
a week. ° 

Fourthly. Can the principal teacher of a public elementary 
school refuse to receive and instruct children attending 
half time under the Workshops Act in the morning, and. 
compel them to attend afternoon only?) 3. . 

Fifthly. Can the principal teacher of a public elementary 
school so fer crowd his school as to exclude half-timers, and: 
yet recruit his proper numbers from his surplus pupils. For 
example: A schoul is calculated to hold 150 children, and 
the teacher keeps above that number to a considerable 
extent, and refuses to take half-timers on the ground that 
his school is full. One day he refuses a half-timer, and next 
day admits a full-timer. “As long, therefore, ashe keeps 
his numbers in excess, the half-timers have no chance of 
admission, and the consequence is that’ the other schools are 
crowded, or the child accepts the excuse, and remains away 
till detected again. This is particularly hard on the other 
masters, as the code requires under penalties and forfeitures, 
a certain per-centage to be in a certain standard : and in 
a school consisting mainly of half-timers it is almost impos- 
sible to fill those conditions of the code, which are necessary 
for a high or even a good average grant. 


The Birmingham District. 
Mr. Jounsron’s AND Mr. Bow1ine’s Reports. 


Of the Birmingham Distret, divided into two sub-inspec- 
torships, assisted by a junior, Mr. Johnston reports as. 
follows :— . 


“ Sir, April 15, 1876, 
“On receiving your instructions to that effect, I pro- 
ceeded to put in force the educational test of the Factory Act, 
1874, in Messrs. J. & E. Wright’s ropeworks. 
“Owing to the serious disadvantages pointed out to you re- 
cently, which would result from their altogether relinquishing 
the ‘services of young persons between the ages of 13 and 14, 
they resolved to try to avail themselves of the opportunities for 
having them examined, I felt obliged to construe the words, 
‘persons waiting for such certificates,’ to mean that, young 
persons of 13 when passed by the certifying surgeon as being 
that age might work full time pending such examination, as 
otherwise, if put on half time, they would at once leave, and 
go to the metal trades. 
‘This would be tantamount to saying to Messrs, Wright, ‘ You 
* shall neither employ young persons under 14: who cannot pass 
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‘ the fourth standard, nor shall you have any opportunity of 
* obtaining the services of those who can.’.. . : 

“T therefore requested Mr. Robins, the certifying surgeon, to 
pass those whom he believed to be 14 as of that age, and those 
of 13 accordingly, the latter to wait the visit of H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. Tae Inspector of Schools, however, being very doubt- 
ful whether he could spare the time, at present has the matter 
under consideration. 

“He offered to examine any sent to Steward Strest board 
school. on ‘the 29th inst,; but as it is about 24 miles off, and | 
the route thither lies through the centre of the town, Messrs. 
Wright’s clerk, who attends to the Factory Act regulations, 
says it would be impracticable to march them there, as they 
would all run away, it being no. object to them to be examined : 
but, on the contrary, rather a. bug-bear. I may add that as the 
young persons who are plucked by the Inspector of Schools will 
go away and work full ‘time in the metal trades, the educational 
results may be ‘nil’” 


“May Ist, 1876. 

“T send by book-post the returns of irregular half-timers for the 
eight weeks ended April Ist, together with a table showing the 
results at all the schools in my sub-division, by which you. will 
perceive that the truants do not amount to more than 10 per 
cent.. 

“Considering that the recent growth of the half-time system 
here, and the fact that the children are scattered for the most 
part in twos and threes over hundreds of factories and work- 
shops, and making allowance for the inevitable per-centage of 
drunken and careless parents, and cases of genuine poverty and 
exigency, the result is, I consider, very satisfactory. 

“Several teachers have lately told me that the half-timers 
attend better than the other pupils. The result has been obtained 
by devoting far more time to them than I ought to spare from 
my other duties, and it is impossibe for me to continue to do so. 
I can only look therefore for a great falling off from the present 
standard. 

“T may remind you that I have not been in the habit of 
taking a gloomy view of increasing responsibilities. So far from 
that, last year I stated to the Factory and Workshops Commis- 
sioners that if the Workshops Act. was amended I thought I 
could control my district.. Since then number of half-timers have 
greatly increased, and I have been obliged to relieve Mr. Cairns, 
the junior Sub-Inspector, of a portion of his district, so. that I 
now have to inspect a total of 626 factories, 2,200 workshops 
(as far as ascertained), and the care of 1,667 half-timers; the 
last item alone involving as it does every month or oftener 130 
cireulars to first offenders, and the investigation of about 40 bad 
cases and consequent prosecutions, would almost furnish oceu- 
pation for one man, - be 

“‘When this work is compared with what I had to do a year 
after 1 first entered upon my duties here in 1869, namely, 532 
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factories, no workshops, and only about 50 half-timers, it will be 
seen how much the work has been increased, and I feel it my 
duty to ask for assistance. 

“Although I was rather against the employment. of local 
inspectors of a lower grade, yet as the Commissioners have 
recommended their use, I shall gladly accept any help of the 
kind.” BS 
Again : 

* May 10. 

“SINCE writing to you lately to ask whether you could 
give me some assistance to enable me to look properly after the 
half-timers, which work is seriously interfering with my other 
duties, I have been considering the matter, and think that I see 
my way out of the difficulty. I observed that the Royal Com- 
missioners questions raised a presumption that, they contemplated 
our being relieved by the various school boards of the educational 
parts of the Factory and Workshops Acts: but as they have made no 
such recommendation in their report, it is to be inferred that they 
found weighty objections to such a course, particularly as they 
clearly recognized the great difficulty of providing a sufficient 
staff of Factory Inspectors to carry out the law. In particular 
I observe that the London School Board stated some difficulties 
which, in their opinion, precluded it ; and I can see myself that 
in order to prosecute under the Factories Acts (the penalties 
under the Education Acts being too small to be effective), they 
would require to have evidence of employment, to procure which 
their visitor would need power to enter factories and examine the 
persons employed, which would never be submitted to by the 
manufacturers. : | 

“Tt seemed as if the Commissioners were feeling for an idea 
by which the school board and we could act partly in conjunction, 
but they did not apparently find it. Perhaps the following 
arrangement would supply the want; and I am assured by’ the 


clerk of the Birmingham School Board that he would have no ~ 


difficulty nor objection on his part in carrying it into effect. 

“T proposed to him that the monthly reports of irregular half- 
timers from the board schools should be sent to me as usual, and 
that after selecting any alleged cases of working full time, or 
others apparently demanding personal attention, [ should remit 
the’ other cases to the board for sifting. ‘That their officers 
should inquire into them and, cautioning all, should report to me 
the inexcusable cases for my prosecution. 

“Mr. Davis at once said that he could go further than that, 
and could inquire into the cases beforehand, and thus save time. 
In the case of denominational schools my own arrangement would 
hold good; and I propose forwarding’ their reports for similar 
treatment. , 

“T trust that this course will meet with your approval, as it will 
get rid of a great difficulty while leaving me at the same time 
perfectly free to discontinue it at any time should it be desired to 
make any other arrangements. 7 ee 
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“While I feel that the question of compulsory attendance will 
thus be provided for, there remains the consideration of the 
educational results of this attendance. 

“The principal drawback to the pupils progress is, as all 
teachers testify, their too general attendance in the afternoon 
when they are tired, the morning being the great time for 
progress with all children. 

“Now it appears to me that there would be nothing contrary 
to the provisions of the Factories and Workshops Act if the 
Birmingham School Board were to make a byelaw requiring 
alternate morning and afternoon attendance, changing week and 
week about, from half timers: for the London School Board has 
even gone further in this direction, amending the Workshops 
Act: and I have accordingly requested Mr, Davis to bring this 
question under the consideration of the board. Should this be 
done, I look for no difficulty in enforcing it, and we should thus 
anticipate, by a year and six months, another of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners; and I should feel satisfied that 
the education of half-timers is progressing as well as possible 
pending the. proposed legislation. I may add that the above 
arrangement would a useful experiment, and possibly define 
the future division of labour between. us and educational 
authorities. ‘ é 

“The School Board have eight visitors in my sub-division who 
know the circumstances of the bulk of the families in it.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Bowling also reports : 


May 9th. 

“Our go-ahead school board here would, I think, fall in 
with and promulgate. the action that the whole burden of 
education should be dealt with by the machinery of the Education 
Department. ‘The 5,000 half-timers in Birmingham, who are really 
over-burdening us with work, could be easily taken in hand by. the 
school board officers with hardly an appreciable increase to their 
work. The schoolmasters, who are becoming a source of much 
trouble to us, would-be relieved from the necessity of writing out 
school certificates, and the thousands of small employers from the 
risk and annoyance they are exposed to under our present system 
of compelling them to obtain their certificates from unwilling 
schoolmasters, and for children who are generally so slovenly 
and dirty that they can’t be trusted to have charge of their papers, 
and in too many instances are. cunning enough to forge’ their 
contents.” 


‘That. the schoolmasters are a little ‘ go-ahead ” elsewhere 
as’ well as the Birmingham School Board, the following 
certificates will make apparent : 


Worcester District. 


~ “Wavs who, being upwards of 13 years of age, and having 
been examined by Her Majesty’s Inspector, ‘are at liberty to work 
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‘as. full-timers :—Herbert Pierce, Samuel Humphries, J oseph 
Humphries, Henry Mitchell, Henry Smith, and Henry Preece, — 

, “ Guo. THompson. 
“St. Mary’s School, Kidderminster, 15 /5/76.” 

“T HEREBY Certify that Humphry Hunt has passed the fifth 
standard of examination by Her Majesty’s Inspector, which 
qualifies to pass as a full-timer. ‘(Boy will be 13 in December)" 
“St. Mary’s School, Kidderminster, a 

** May 9, 1876,” 


“ St. Anibrose’s School, 
“May 15th, 1876. 
“Tus is to certify that James Naughton has passed his 
examination in Standard VI. (Boy not 13.)” 


“Worcester Cross Boys School, 
“ Kidderminster, 15/5 /76. 
“Tuts is to certify that Edward Shaw has passed the 
fifth standard required by the Factory Act, and may therefore be 
employed in any works as a full-timer. i‘, 
“J. GRIFFITHS, 
“ Schoolmaster.” 


“T nereey certify that William Preece is 13 years of age, 
and has been examined and passed by Her Majesty’s Inspector at 
this school in the fourth standard, so as to qualify as full-timer. 

; “Grorce Tompson, 
“St. Mary’s School, Kidderminster, Master. 
“ May 17, 1876.” 


Belfast District. 
Mr. Cameron’s Report. 


Mr. Cameron, Sub-Inspector for Belfast, has reported to'me 
as follows, on the state of his district :— 


“ Belfast, 
‘“My Dear Sir, June 19th, 1876, 
“I Bue to forward my report for last week (enclosed.) 

“TJ may take occasion to remark on the very great depression 
in the linen trade which obtains at present, and has indeed 
lasted for some time. During last week the failure of Mal- 
colmson and Co. was announced. They were magnates in trade, 
and, as you may be aware, the owners of three large mills also in 
Belfast, Milfort and Milewater. Their failure was, I am told, 
not unexpected, but it has nevertheless made a sensation. 

“Some of the principal manufacturers are contemplating; I 
understand, shortening their hours considerably, and I find in the 
course of my rounds that several of the smaller lapping warerooms 
have ceased working temporarily. 

“ Belfast has been so accustomed in years gone by to uninter- 
rupted success that, the present bad times provoke much comment 
and dismal prophecy... But I fancy the depression suffered here 
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is more or less universal in the United Kingdom, and will prove 
but to be one of the customary vicissitudes of trade. 
“JT am, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“ Robert Baker, Esq. H. J. Cameron.” 


I should be glad if I could coincide with Mr. Cameron’s 
hopefulness about the present state of trade. But the 
following facts which have been extracted from the recent 
Board of Trade returns by the able secretary of the Flax 
Supply Association of that town, Mr. Andrews, rather 
throws a damper on any such expectation, except after a 
longer period than that which has been usual under 
a similar cycle of depression: . 

He says under date 21st of June 1876 :— 


“The flax spinning trade is in a most depressed condition. At 
current prices, spinners are losing money, and a demand does not 
exist for present production. The same remark applies to the 
weaving department. ; 

“Machinery is daily being stopped which will curtail the 
employment of workers: and some concerns are running short 
hours, which will lessen earnings. 

“With the machinery which is at present silent, and which 
will likely be during the next fortnight, about at least 5,000 
operatives will be thrown idle: and this is irrespective of the 
linen warehouses, where, I understand, employment is very 
scarce. 

“With regard to the Factory Act, 1874, the grievance which 
is complained of is that, its provisions have increased the disparity 
which existed between the hours of labour here and on the 
continent, and consequently intensifies our difficulty in competing 
with continental spinners and manufacturers. 

“J fear recent legislation has imposed such restrictions on 
employers, as will imperil many industries in these countries, 
and none more than those connected with the manufactures from 
flax. / 
“We also labour under another very serious disadvantage. 
Foreign manufactures are received into the United Kingdom free ; 
whereas, the products of British and Irish industry are subject. to 
heayy, sometimes to exclusive duties in foreign markets. 

i = “ Yours very truly, 
“ MICHAEL ANDREWS.” 


Mr. Andrews has also favoured me with the following 


extracts, which he has compiled from the recent Board of 
Trade returns :— 


“ Flax Supply Association. 


“On the 10th instant the Board of Trade returns regarding 
he imports of flax and exports of yarn and linen for four months 
ending 30th April 1876, were issued. Since then, my attention has 
been directed to a comparison of the exports for the month of 
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April 1876 with that of 1875; and the figures ‘as regards yarn — 
and linen are. more unsatisfactory than those the four months 
present, which the following will-exemplify :— 
“ Exports of linen yarn for four 
‘months ending 30th April 
_ 1876 -. - _ > £634,734 
“Corresponding period of 1875. 568,873 


“ Deerease — = £34,139 or 60 per cent. 


“Exports of linen yarn for the 
month of April 1876 - - £109,725 
“Corresponding month in 1875 » 190,092 


“ Decrease - | £80,367 or 42°3 per cent, 


“ Exports of linen manufactures 

for four months ending 30th 

April 1876 - : ~ £1,990,571 
“ Corresponding period in 1875 . 2,469,101 


“ Decrease - £478,510 or 19°4 per cent, 


“Exports of linen manufac- 

tures for month of April 

1876 - = - £453,678 
“Corresponding month in 1875 — 694,907 


“ T)ecrease ~ £241,229 or 34°8 per cent, 


“These results appeared so very discouraging with regard to 
the linen industry, I resolved to contrast the exports of linens 
with the general exports of the leading articles of British and 
Irish produce. For this purpose, Table No. 1 was compiled, and 
the results lead to the conclusion that, the depression in the linen 
trade is not exceptional, but that a condition of stagnation prevails - 
all over. Out of 57 articles enumerated in the Board of Trade 
Returns, only five show an inerease in April 1876, over that 
of 1875. 

“ With the exception of Germany, the United States is our best 
customer for articles of British, Trish, Foreign, and’ Colonial 
produce ; and contrasting the exports to that country, as set forth 
in Table No. 2 (which comprises the articles in the general export 
table No. 1,) it may be observed that, the United States marks a 
very heavy decline in April 1876, compared with the same month 
in 1875; the linen trade, however, does not show an exceptional 
feature, but contrasts favourably with other articles of primary 
importance. 

“Before entering upon this topic I think these facts are 
important, and the deduction which may be drawn is that, a 
country which has been during so brief a period subject to 
such pressure must be, of necessity, economically and commercially 
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in an. unsatisfactory condition, and will require time to restore 
itself to its normal state of prosperity. 

“The object in bringing these particulars regarding the United 
States. forward is, that they bear forcibly upon the present 
condition of our staple industry, and for this reason, one half of 
our linen exports have hitherto been taken by that country : but, 
seeing that other products of industry are also suffering from 
reduced exports to the United States, there is no reason for any 
undue despondency regarding a prospective revival which sooner 
or later will assuredly take place. : 

“Tam, &., 
“10, Donegall Square West, Micu. AnpREws.” 
“ Belfast, 20th May 1876.” 


“No. 1. 


“ Exporrs of the under-mentioned Articles of Britis and Iris 
produce for month of April 1876, compared with corre- 
sponding [month of 1875, compiled from Board of Trade 


Returns, C 
Articles. 1875.- | 1876. Decrease. | got ene, 
£ £ “£ 
Woollen and worsted yarns - - 400,158 359,504 |” 40,654 10°1 
Silk manufactures - - rd 113,601 101,212 12,389 10°9 
Alkali - - - - - 204,178 179,507 24,666 12°1 
Stationery : » = 61,870 52,081 9,789 15°8 
Jute manufactures - Cee 141,976 119,182 22,794 16°1 
Cotton, yarn, and twist te =| 1,267,088 1,021,812 245,276 19°4 
Saddlery and harness - - 89,190 81,210 7,980 20°4 
Paper * = - - 88,877 | 70,070 18,807 21°2 
Hardware - - ate st 384,760 302,300 82,460 21°4 
Cotton manufactures - -| 5,357,178 4,179,113 1,178,065 21°9 
Apparel and slops - wt tke 271,392 206,084 65,308 24°1 
‘Jute yarns - - - - 22,454 16,678 | 5,776 25°'7 
Beerandale = - Para 270,087 196,927 78,110 27-1 
Eeathen > at ee U-nie 21s toee02 89,042. 37,560 29°7 
Woollen and worsted manufactures | 1,665,218 1,151,854 518,364 80'S 
Iron and steel ee - = | 2,4'76,644 1,709,726 766,918 30°9 
Machinery, steam engines, &c. + 831,719 574,725 256,994 80'9 
Linen manufactures . - 694,907 458,678 241,229 84°8 
Haberdashery, &c. - rs 481,060 280,858 200,202 41°6 
Linen yarn = = = 2 190,092 109,725 80,367 42°3 
Oarriages, railway trucks, &¢. - 46,000 26,340 19,660 42°7 
Wool, sheep and lambs’ = os 88,807 48,236 45,071 510 
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ul! NO; ; 


“ Exports of the under-mentioned Articles of Britisa and Trisa 
produce to the Unirep Srarzs for month of April 1876, 
compared with corresponding month of 1875; compiled from 
Board of Trade Returns. 


- — —_ : 2 f res 


Articles, ~~ 1875. 187G: fh opens Ooh iiee: 
SSS ee Be ee 
Machinery - - - - 186k o36t0 ies in. 37°0 
Alkali = - * ey 87,027 69,053 17,974 de. 20°7 
Apparel and slops - - - 11,082 8,218 |. ~ 2,864 ,, 25°8 
Stationery : - Pini i AABIORS 6,118 2,537 ,, 29°3 
Tron and steel a es - 322,262 220,995 101,267 ,, 81°4 
Silk manufactures - - -| 15,776 10,431 5,345 ,, 83°8 
Hardware and cutlery - - 47,858 29,365 18,498 ,, 38°6 
Paper - = - : - 3 1,996 1,114 882 ,, 44°2 
Linen manufactures = - 262,720 140,382 122,338 ,, 46°6 
Woollen and worsted manufactures 182,138 91,069 91,069 ,, 50°0 
Beer andale - - - - 19,760 9,760 | ~ ' 10,000 ,, 50°6 
Cotton manufactures - = 163,206 64,530 98,676 ,, 60°5 
Haberdashery - - a - 46,810 17,478 29,332, 62°7 
Wool sheep and lambs’ =ipiiea 6,121 ° 1,604 4,517°,, * 3 7858 
Carriages, railway trucks, &c. 0) ' , 
Cotton yarn, and twist aris 7 
Jute yarns - - - e 
Jute manufactures - a= 
ei “ : F - r None sent to United States. 
Linen yarn = = STeAErss | y = - 
Saddlery and harness - - | { 
Woollen and worsted yarn ap) 


The Cheshire and North Wales District.. 


Mr. Sus-Inspecror Brgnonp’s report on the working of 
the 1874 Act in Cheshire and North Wales, is as follows :-—- 


“Report on the working of the Textile Act, 1874, in Cheshire 
and North Wales District, by Sub-Inspector J. H. Bignold. 


“ Sections 12 and 15, Factory Act, 1874. 
“‘ Stockport, 
“ June 21st, 1876. 
“Tur new system of educational certificates as a condition © 
of full-time employment at 18 years, has now been fairly started in 
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this locality, and it is likely to be attended with very considerable 
educational results. Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools hag 
recently been holding his annual examination, and I hear from 
all the schoolmasters that the parents of the children (half-timers) 
are showing great anxiety to know in what standards their 
children of 10, 11, and 12 years have passed with a view to their 
hereafter passing the sixth standard and going on full time at 13. 

“Mr. Lomax (the Inspector of Schools ) has also held three 
special examinations for those aged 13, who were likely to pass 
in the fourth standard in reading, writing, and arithmetic. At the 
first examination in April last, of eight presented, none passed ; 
but at the examinations recently held in Reddish, and at St. 
Joseph’s Schools, Stockport, a. great improvement is manifested, 
and a large proportion of those examined have passed and will 
be entitled to full-time passes. Mr. Lomax has arranged that 
the school teachers should give certificates of such passes free of 
all cost. 

“A marked improvement has also shown itself in the school 
attendance of the half-timers, especially of those at 11 and 12 
years, and I hear that the parents are now as anxious that their 
children should attend regularly and punctually, as before they 
were ready to make excuses for their non-attendance and to keep 
them at home half a day, sending them to the mill the other half. 
So far as can be at present seen, this system of indirect com- 
pulsion is likely to be most successful as regards textile factory 
children ; and it is worth remarking that, in no other branch of 
industry has the system of indirect compulsion ever had a fair 
trial. Those who state that indirect compulsion has been tried 
and failed as regards workshop children, mines children, and 
agricultural children have no grounds for their statement ; for, 
in the case of mines and workshops, the Mine Inspectors and the 
Factory Inspectors have had their time fully occupied with those 
duties for which they were primarily appointed; and it has been 
over and over again stated and not denied that, the Factory 
Inspectors (except in a few cases) could not carry out the 
education of workshop children by indirect compulsion. 

‘In the case of agricultural children, a system, which it is 
nobody’s duty to carry out, can hardly be said to have failed, 
But as this question is now receiving attention, I desire to point 
out the great success that has attended indirect compulsion in 
textile industries, and the still more important results which 
seem likely to follow from the institution of an educational test 
of proficiency. 

“ Hours of Work. 

“These continue without any material variation, work com- 
mencing at 6 a.m. and closing at 5.30 p.m., except in the case 
of two or three country mills, which begin at 6.30 a.m. in winter 
and work till 6 pm. In the Welsh woollen mills there is, 
however, a great variety inthe hours of work in the different 
localities, many of them in winter beginning at 7,30 am. and 
closing at 7 p.m. 

G 
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“ There is no desire for a longer breakfast time in this district. 

“The production has not. fully recovered from the loss which 
naturally followed on the reduction to 10 hours work per diem, 
Nor do I think it is possible that it can ever do so, except. by the 
outlay of more capital on new machinery, so long as the 44 hours 
clause prevents: the division of the working day into ¢wo. spells 
instead of three. ‘ 


“ Accidents from cleaning Machinery in motion. 


“This continues. to lead to very numerous and painful mutila- 
tions, especially in the case of children and young persons. in 
cotton mills. It is very much to be desired that in the Con- 
solidating Bill some legal restriction on such employment should 
be enforced. 

“That the Royal Commissioners are in favour of such a 
restriction is seen by paragraph 1380, in which they recommend 
maintaining a prohibition, which unfortunately has never been 
enacted, 


“ Bleachworks and Calico printworks. 


“The reduction of hours to 10, which is recommended by the 
report of the Royal Commissioners, will be cheerfully accepted 
by employers in this district, inasmuch as the liberty to work a 
spell of five hours is to be retained: the loss of time and cost of 
starting afresh being far greater in these works than in cotton 
mills, which is a matter of great importance. But they are 
strongly opposed to the repeal of the modification which allows 
them to employ youths of 16 years overtime, under certain 
restrictions.” 


Exeter, Devon (part of), and Cornwall District. 
Mr. Buiier’s Report. 


Mr. G. F. Buller, who is the Sub-Inspector for Exeter, 
Devon, and Cornwall, and, like all the rest of my Sub- 
Inspectors, a most excellent officer, but in consequence of 
his large and straggling district has for a long time been 
sadly: overwrought, makes me a short report on two cases 
in which the educational clauses of the Act of 1874 might 
have been made to work disadvantageously had he pressed 
his position to the uttermost. 


Case 1: 


“The enclosed letter,” says he, “of Messrs. Berry & Sons, has 
been written in consequence of what passed at my visit to them 
last week. I told them that since the 1st of January last, the 
attendance of a child at school, not officially recognised as 
efficient, would not count, and that unless I got your permission 


> 
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F could not take the certificates from their private school at the 
factory. ‘The children,’ I said, ¢ ought now to go to Buckfast. 
‘ leigh, where there are three efficient schools—the Board school, 
‘ the National School, and the British school. Messrs. Berry 
objected that Buckfastleigh was quite a mile from their factory ; 
that they could have very little control over their children if 
they were sent'to school there; and that nothing could be better 
than their present system of looking after the children them- 
Selves. 

“The: attendance I'am bound to say is, according to the school 
book, most excellent, Still, as I told them, ‘I could not take 
‘these school certificates: unless I had your sanction for go 
§ doing, and perhaps they had better write to you on the subject.’ 
Perhaps, too, I ought to add that their neighbours, Messrs, Ham- 
lyn, send their children to Buckfastleigh, but they have only 5 
half-timers, whereas Messrs, Berry have 23.” 


Messrs, Berry’s answer to this note was as follows :— 


“ Ashburton, Devon, 

“Sir, February 12th, 1876. 
“We write to ask your permission’ to continue our school 
for half-timers at Buckfast village as heretofore. We have ‘an 
efficient teacher, and with the present system the lads are com- 
pletely under our control, so that we can make them attend 
regularly ; whereas, if they went to Buckfastleigh, which is over 
a mile distant, they would, we are sure, be very often absent 
from school, and also from work, for they would spend their 
time in loitering about the roads: their parents would send 
them away for the purpose of attending school, but we feel quite 
certain that very frequently neither would be done. With our 
old system we can instruct a foreman to look after them, and 
they enforce both. Trusting you will see the reasonableness of 

our request, and grant the same, 
“We are, &e., 
“Joun Burry & Sons,” 


Case 2: 


; “Exeter, 

“ Sir, June 14th, 1876, 

: “T ENCLOSE you a letter which I have just received from 
Mr, Vicary, who has woollen factories at South Molton, North 
Tawton, and Chagford. He ‘ig very ‘keen on the subject of 
education, and has done a good deal himself in the way of 
Supporting schools. The enclosed letter is written in con- 
sequence of a communication which I recently made to him 
that the attendance of a child at a school not officially recognised 
as efficient, would not now count. His school at South Molton 
is very well managed. The children are said to be brought on 
very well. The attendance, I can answer for, is first rate. The 
schoolmistress is not herself certificated teacher, but has been 
brought up under a certificated teacher. Her school wag in- 
Spected some time ago she tells me, but whether by a Govern- 
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ment Inspector or not, or what was. the result, she does know. 
I shall not do anything further in the matter till I hear from 
you. \ 

“G. F. BULLER.” 


Mr. Vicary. writes also :— ae 
Sgpe tote Tp - 12th June 1876. 
“The school board shut up my school here at North Tawton, 
although I had then a certificated teacher. I cannot now get a 
certificated teacher to stay at South Molton unless at a high 
salary, and there the school takes in any poor child, irrespective 
of the factory, and a certificated teacher would get no encourage- 
ment to stay there; neither would a certificated teacher find 
my school at South Molton a stepping-stone to advancement. — 
If you say we must discontinue our school, we shall, without any 
power to enforce attendance, be in the same difficulty as at 
Chagford, and must discharge the children who do not attend 
school. I think if you would kindly submit this to Mr. Baker, 
he may allow us to continue as we are until the schools at South 
Molton are better managed. From what I have seen, the schools 
are not well managed there, but gradually, as the Education Act 
gets into work, they may become so. : 
* FULFORD VICARY.” 
Time allowed in both cases. 


Accidents in Factories only. 


In. our reports now, accidents in workshops are nct given, 
nor are those even in factories, save such as are described 
in the tables appended. Nevertheless, the total number in 
my sub-division for the past half year is not less than 1,651, 
of which 72 were fatal, and 352. resulted in amputations. 
In their endeavours to prevent accidents by machinery the 
French are far before us; for M. Engel-Dollfus, of the firm 
of Dollfus, Mieg, & Co., of Mulhouse, and a most valued 
member of our society at Mulhouse for the prevention of 
accidents in factories and workshops, has presented a model 
to the International Scientific Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington, in which scientific application is shown of a variety 
of means for the prevention of almost every kind of accident 
arising from machinery. I give bis programme, and thus 
endeavour to direct the attention of the manufacturers of 
every country to it, in order that his object, not only in 
preventing suffering, but of keeping the limbs, which are 
the main dependance, of the workers uninjured, is worthy 
of all consideration. 

The figures in the subjourned programme are descriptive 
of M. Dollfus’s frame at South Kensington, now open to 
public inspection. ; 
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“ On the Necessity for protecting Workpeople against Accidents 
Srom Machinery in motion. 


“ Noricer. 


“Great efforts have been made by associations and _ private 
individuals to protect those employed in workshops and _ other 
places where dangerous machinery is often used. 


“The Association for Preventing Accidents from Machinery, 
founded in 1867, under the patronage of the Industrial Society of 
Mulhouse, and the Society for the Protection of Apprentices and 
Children in the Manufactories of Paris, have given special 
attention to this important question, and founded special 
committees to promote its advancement. 


“M. Frédéric Engel-Dollfus, 9, Rue Saint Fiacre, Paris, the 
president of both committees of the above-named societies of 
Mulhouse and Paris, has, in his own name, sent to the Inter- 
national Scientific Exhibition, South Kensington, a collection 
of 23 arrangements for preventing the very grave accidents 
which statistical accounts show to be of frequent occurrence. 


“The model is the property of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, of Paris, to which it was presented by the exhibitor. 


“Tt is beyond doubt that free associations deeply impressed 
with the feeling that accidents from machinery should, as far as 
possible, be prevented, have achieved much through the official 
inspections organised in England, France, and Prussia, and which 
will doubtless, before long, be adopted throughout: the German 
Empire, but which act rather by authority than by inducing the 
study of the subject, and the popularisation: of ‘the means of 
prevention. ty 


“Important results have already been brought about, and 
others of considerable value are expected. 


“The exhibitor does not prejudge any system ; what he asserts, 
and what he has never ceased to assert for ten years, is, that they 
have been neglected for too long a time, and that we are not 
doing that which is an imperative duty, if we neglect to use all 
our efforts to prevent the deaths and mutilations, which seem, by 
an unfortunate kind of fatalism, to be regarded as an inevitable 
tribute paid to industry. 


“‘ The vigilance in factories and-works requires to be redoubled; 
the inventors of means of preventing accidents should be 
rewarded ; and when an accident occurs which might have been 
prevented by such inventions or discoveries, the manufacturer 
or the workman whose imprudence has caused the mischief, 
should not deem himself as acquitted in the face of public 
opinion by the payment of a simple indemnity, or by any other 
legal satisfaction. 

“Paris, May, 18762 
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“INTERNATIONAL ScrenTiFIc Exursition at Souru KENSINGTON, 
Lonpon, in 1876. 


‘Exhibitor—Fripiric EncEt, 9, Rue St. Fiacre, Paris. 


Models of apparatus and ingenious arrangements (the inventions 
of several persons) for the prevention of accidents from machinery 
in manufactories and workshops. 


The Collection hasbeen made by the Exhibitor with the object of 
. popularising the knowledge of precautions to be taken for the - 
security of workpeople, and to induce their employment. 


Many applications of some of these arrangements have been made 
in France, Switzerland, and Germany. ; 


Constructed by Messrs. Dortrus-Mime & Co., Mulhouse. 


Engraving of plans given. 


Explanation of the Engravings. 
1. Loose pulley running freely on the driving shaft. 
In case of friction, the machine is not set. in motion. 
_ Application—command over a machine. 
2. Loose pulley running independently and concentrically-on the 
driving shaft. * 

This arrangement prevents friction of the pulley on. the 
shaft, and allows of a driying belt being completely 
stopped. With this arrangement the belt has to be 
thrown on again by hand. 

8. Rod preventing the belt falling below the pulley. 


4 Belt fork or hook. 


Keeps a belt from falling upon the shafts and keys, and 
prevents terrible accidents, | 


*Biedermann’s belt hook. 
Facilitates for throwing on the belt. 


Baudouin’s belt hook. 

Belt hook of Durand, of Paris. 

. Simple gearing, with stops. . 
Simple gearing, with stops. « 


Making it necessary to raise the stop before setting the 
machinery in motion. Ri. 


10. Gearing, allowing of being stopped or set in motion through- 
out the whole length of a machine. 


11. Hand gearing. 


= 
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12. Plate couplings. 
Not presenting the inconvenience of the ordinary couplings 
with keys. 
13. Ordinary coupling. 
Fitted with a hood to prevent accidents from the keys. 
14. Ring of stop lever, with screw. 

In case of contact nothing would be drawn in, and no 
wound caused, as might happen in the case of a ring 
with serews not countersunk. 

15, Shield for shaft in the ground. 

This arrangement prevents terrible accidents. 

16. Arrangements to prevent the opening of a shield, cover, door, 
&c., before the machinery is stopped. 

Application to thrashing machines. 

17. Arrangements to prevent the opening of a shield, cover, door, 
_ &c., before the machinery is stopped. 

Application called “safety railings ” for spindle frames, by 
Messrs, Dollfus-Mieg & Co, 

18. Arrangement to prevent danger in introducing grain, &c. 
between feed-rollers. 

Application thereof to thrashing machines. 

19. Safety arrangements for calendering machines, rolling mills, 5 
&e. 
20. Arrangements to prevent accidents with circular saws. 

Application of the same by Messrs. Dollfus-Mieg & Co. in 

; a special case. 
21, Model of gear cover. 

Cover, which it would be dangerous to raise while the ma- 

chine was in motion. 
22. Belt fork or hook. 
28. Hook or fork for cleaning driving belts, &c.” 


London Representative : Mr. Vicror Frvez, 36, Newgate 
Street, E.C.” 


M, Dollfus has also favoured me with a copy of his sug- 
gestions on insurance from fire of the dwellings and property 
of the factory and workshop workers, which the Committee of 
Public Utility at Mulhouse are now printing and circulating 
wherever its philanthropic object can be made known, and I 
venture to present a translation of this useful recommen- . 
dation to the manufacturers, and particularly to the press of 
this country, through the medium of my own report, for the 
furtherance of the same laudable object. 


_ 
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“Report on Collective Assurance for working men in ease of fire 
by M. F. Engel-Dollfus, of the Association for the Preven- 
tion of Accidents by Machinery. 


“When a fire takes place in one of those large houses, too 
many of which are to be found in some manufacturing towns, and 
the oceupants of which generally live by the work of their own 
hands, it is not seldom that the working man loses the whole of 
his possessions, viz., his furniture, bedding, and clothing by fire. 
Here then is a man and his family reduced to misery; and if 
charity does come to their aid itis in an incomplete and insufficient 
manner. But, it is said, why does not he insure his furniture ? 
It costs very little. If the man is a beggar, it is partly his own 
fault. 

“On getting at the root of these things, it can be seen that this 
reproach is not so well founded as it appears to be. 

“‘ What is the value of a working man’s home? 1,200 to J ,000 
francs, not more. ‘To cover this sum, the man, having been 
brought to see the necessity for insurance, must go to an agent of 
some company; he must make his declaration, which will be 
of very small interest to this agent as it concerns only a premium 
of 1:50 to eight franes. He must pay for the policy a sum often 
exceeding the whole of the premium, and must make a new one 
at each change of residence. Hence much trouble and loss of 
‘time and consequent deduction of wages. 

“Tn the case of incendiarism, these difficulties become still 
more serious. 

“How can aman, every moment of whose time is occupied, 
fulfil all the necessary regulations and formalities, and then 
dispute with the company the indemnity which is due to him? 
This is a moral impossibility in most cases. 

“ Moreover he who possesses but little has the greater need to 
have that little insured. 

“1 have thought that as the workman cannot come to the 
insurance, the insurance might come to him; and for this end F 
have hit upon a very simple plan which, having practised for 12 
years, I am able confidently to recommend to those employers who 
are anxious to benefit their dependants. 

“TI have obtained from the Caisse Générale of agricultural 
insurance that it would construct a ‘policy to include all those of 
our workmen who would insure their furniture; that it should 
receive the premiums in a mass, and that the insured should be 
covered wherever he might reside, on condition that he signified 
his change of abode, and inscribed the same in a special register, 

“ Applied first to the effects of 106 hands of Dollfus, Mieg, 
and Co. for a sum of about 165,000 francs, 

. <The collective policy of Dollfus, Mieg, and Co. comprises 
now, 1876, 283 hands, possessing about 417,000 franes, in 
furniture. ait 

“The loss by fire in 12 years amounted only to 2,805 franes, 

hich have been divided amongst eight sufferers. After an 
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amicable dispute in which the heads of the firm took part as 
conciliators. The following results have then been attained :— 


“1, Rendering insurance general. . 

“2. Economy of time for the insured. 

“3. Great saving of expense. 
“4, Simplification and unity in the compilation of policies. 


_ “5. Extreme simplification in the regulations against fires; 
and to obtain these advantages it has sufficed that one of the 
heads of the establishment should go round the works once a 
month to represent to the people the necessity of insuring, and to 
receive their declaration. 

“T earnestly beg the heads of firms to make this indispensable 
addition to the efforts already made. 

“Nothing can be more simple nor can more easily prevent the 
heartrending sight which the day after a fire presents in a manu- 
facturing town, where the sole possessions of a hard working man, 
the fruit of many years wages is often destroyed in a few 
moments. 

“Paris, April, 1876. 
Frédéric Engel-Dollfus, Manufacturer, 
Partner, Dollfus, Mieg, & Co., 
9, Rue St. Fiaere. 


“N.B. For greater clearness I subjoin to this short summary 

note— 

“JT, Report of M. E. de Pouvourville on collective insurance 
for the property of working men, presented to the 
Industrial Society of Mulhouse, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Utility, March 1867. 

“TI. Movement of the collective insurance of the hands of 
Dollfus, Mieg, & Co., at Mulhouse, November 10th, 
1865, to February 12th, 1876. 


“TI. Model of notice to workmen to hang in workshops. 


“TV. Model of a register with;columns for the declarations to 
be made by the workmen. 


“ Report of M. Pouvourville. 


“At a meeting of January 31st, M. Engel-Dollfus, made a 
remarkable communication to ‘the Industrial Society on the 
propagation of insurance against fire amongst the working classes. 

“This communication, which was sent by you to your Com- 
mittee of Public Utility, is the subject of a report which I shall 
have the honour of reading to you. It appears to your committee 
that the conclusions drawn by M. Engel-Dollfus ought to be taken 
into serious consideration, and it is to be hoped that the insurance 
companies, on their part, will do all in their power to facilitate 
the putting into practice so eminently philanthropic a plan. 
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“To give the idea and in some degree the desire for insurance 
to all, but particularly to the class least favoured by fortune, is 
the aim of M. Engel-Dollfus. 

“To attain this it is necessary and indispensable even to 
relieve the insurance first of all avoidable expense and then of 
those pre-occupations which the divers cases of forfeiture foreseen 
by the general conditions-of ‘the ordinary contracts for insurance 
can. and ought to have to the workmen. 

“ First, then, he must be spared the cost of the policy, which 
often exceeds the cost of one or even several years premiums, 
and then during the whole term of the policy there shall be but 
one formality, one declaration of change of abode, without having 
to trouble himself with the professions more or less dangerous, 
which will or may be established in their habitation, where he 
shall think fit to establish himself and his goods, always excluding 
houses covered with thatch or wood. 

“ Consequently, it will be necessary to have recourse to a mean 
premium, uniform and invariable during the whole term of the 
insurance policy, 

“The premiums applied to this insurance by most companies, 
varies in rural districts from 1. to 24 frances on 1,000 francs, 
according to the constructions and in proportion to the different 
sorts of work carried on in the houses which are insured. 

“We want, then, a uniform and invariable premium, holding the 
middle between the two extremes, to be discussed between the 
heads of firms and the companies, who, with a view to associate 
themselves with Mr. Engel-Dollfus’ work of publi¢ utility, will 
your committee hopes, concede all that depends on them. 

“ The premium of 1:25 frane on 1,000, if it were accepted by 

all the insurance companies, would appear just to your committee, 
and be within reach of the insured, . ; 
_| “The policy should be subscribed by the heads of firms ; it | 
would indicate a sum total, representing approximately the value 
of the united. property of the workpeople, who, as far as this sum . 
covered, would become participators in the insurance. ; 

“The names of these participators should be inscribed on a : 
register opened for the purpose in the office of the establishment 
in which they work, and their masters should give them a paper 
stating this inscription, which. should be in place of the policy to 
them. 

“This paper might, should the masters think fit, be renewed 
each ,year at the time of the payment of the premium ‘required 
of each participator, and will serve as a receipt of payment of this 
premium, 

“Tt could also contain a few recommendations and a short 
notice relative to the conditions of insurance, after the model of 
M. Engel-Dollfus, joined to this report.. The man, in this way, 
would only have to do with his employer, into whose hands he 
would pay his annual premium, and who would place the sum 
total in the hands of the company, which would enter into 
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relations with him alone. The insurance agent, who should have 
made the policy, would keep a copy of the register held by the 
employer. ‘ 

“A policy might last for 10 years, with a mutual power to 
cancel, notice being given three months before the expiration of 
the annual term. 

“Tn case of incendiarism, the declaration, instead of being 
made before the justice of the peace, must always be inade before 
the mayor, whatever may be its importance, thus avoid ing the regis- 
tration fees always exacted for declarations to a justice of the peace. 
The workman thus remains assured for the whole time that ‘he is 
attached to the establishment which has contracted the insurance. 
Anyone leaving the establishment ceases to be amongst the 
participators at the expiration of the year for which the premium 
is paid, but they cannot continue to enjoy the insurance during 
this period unless he remains in the same district as the insured 
establishment. One point to which your,committee wishes to draw 
your attention is the insurance of lodgers and neighbours, without 
which the insurance of the property becomes, in most cases, a 
delusion. The insurance of: tenant’s risk is most necessary, that 
of neighbours less so, but prudence recommends it. 

“Jn virtue of the articles 1,733 and 1,734 of the Code Napoléon, 
tenants are held responsible to the landlord, and thus to the 
company for the damages caused by fire, unless they can prove 
that the fire took place by accident, or by a stronger power, or by 
vice of construction, or unless they can establish that it broke 
out amongst one of themselves, and, in this case, he in whose 
dwelling the fire arose becomes solely responsible. Or, admitting 
that a building let to one or several families has béen burnt 
wholly or in part, the landlord, or the company which ‘has 
insured the building, having the rights of landlord, can exercise 
a claim against the known or presumed author of the fire, and 
thus the indemnity due by the company is nearly all absorbed: 
By means of the insurance ‘of. tenants risk, the companies 
guarantee tenants against this misfortune. This insurance is 
generally made on the figure of capitalization from 15 to 20 years 
rent, to which the companies apply a premium equal’ to three 
fourths of that paid for the house let out, which cannot be under 
80 centimes for 1,000 francs, and 15 in case of incendiarism ; 
they pay up to the coneurrence of this figure. As to'the claims 
of neighbours the application is much more difficult and more 
rare, as he who puts in a claim must prove that the fire arose by 
the act or imprudence of such or such a neighbour. 

This claim is exercised in virtue of articles 1,382, 1,388, and 
1,384 of the Code Napoléon. 

“ Art, 1,382. A man is bound to repair the damage: which an 
act of his has caused to his neighbour. 

“ Art. 1,383. Every man is responsible for the damage he hag 
caused either by his own act, or by his negligence or imprudence. 
“ Art. 1,384 treats of civil responsibility. , 

“ A neighbour to whom a fire has been communicated has then 
a claim against the one by whose act the fire was caused, and 
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these claims are equally guaranteed by the companies to the 
insured. 

“The insurance against a neighbour's claims has not as yet any 
determined limit; it depends on the greater or less chances of 
danger resulting from the proximity or contiguity of the neigh- 
bouring buildings. A single sum suffices to guarantee against 
the claims of a neighbour, but the company does not hold itself 
responsible above the sum insured, and the premium is a fourth 
of that of the building inhabited by the insured, but may not be 
under 20 centimes a 1,000 francs, In any case, your committee 
believing that to remove all anxiety from the insured, it would 
be useful to guarantee him against these two emergencies. Mean 
premiums, uniform and invariable, should be applied to these two 
insurances, for which the companies might be asked for the 
minimum tarif, 30 centimes a 1,000 francs for tenant’s risk, and 
20 centimes 1,000 franes for neighbour’s claims. 

“The model of a policy appended might serve as a basis for 
the construction of contracts of this nature, allowing for the 
changes and modifications which circumstances might render 
necessary. 

“This model, which supposes an insurance of,— 

200,000 francs on property ; 

300,000 -,, tenant risk ; 

300,000 ,, neighbour’s claim ; 
at the rate of premium which your committee proposes to apply, 
combines, in its opinion, all the conditions necessary for. the 
security of the contracting. parties ; your committee beg you to 
patronise the project of M. Engel-Dollfus, and proposes to insert 
his report in the bulletins of the Industrial Society, and to take 
from it sufficient copies to be sent to the principal manufacturers 
in our district, and to the different insurance companies repre- 
sented at Mulhouse. 


Mopet or Form. 


Number of Order, 


Place of work 

Actual place of living 

Sum assured 

Mulhouse the 187. 


Notice. 


“Anyone in our establishment wishing to profit by the ‘general 
policy of insurance opened to them by the 
Company, must pay particular attention to the following recom- 
mendations, which almost all mak part of the general con- 
ditions of the policy. nee. 

“1, To present only a true figure not exceeding the value of 
the property insured. +: 

“2, To declare if the property belongs to him in the whole or 
in part. 
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“3. The insurance can never be a source of profit to the 
insured. The company only paying the value of the property 
destroyed (in case of incendiarism) according to an estimate made 
by experts. 

“4, Gold or silver money cannot be insured. 

«5. Premiums to be paid in advance. 

**6, The insured is bound to declare at the office of the esta- 
blishment any change of dwelling, either in the same commune, 
or from one commune to another, under pain of cancelling. 

“7. In ease of augmentation or diminution in value of the 
property insured, the same must be declared. 

“(All buildings covered with thatch excluded.) 

“8. The last Thursday of each month an employé of the 
establishment will come into the workshops and receive the above 
declarations. 

“9, Those only who are.not owners of houses can be admitted 
to the benefit of collective insurance. Men who leave the esta- 
blishment remain partakers of the collective insurance, till the 
expiration of the year for which the premium is paid, provided 
they remain in the same district. ' 


“Mopzt of Collective Insurance Policy for the property of working- 
men adopted by the Committee of the Industrial Society. 


“The company insures 
to Messrs. acting on 
the part of their hands and of all whom it concerns the sum of 
800,000 franes, applicable as follows :— 

1, 200,000 francs on the property of the workpeople of the 
establishment, consisting of furniture, beds, and bedding, 
linen, clothing, household utensils, and necessaries dis- 
tributed in buildings of stone or composition, covered 
with tiles, in the different communes where they may be 
found. 

200,000 1:25 2650. 

“Property kept in buildings roofed with thatch or wood 
cannot be insured. : 

‘Tt must be understood that workmen having any merchandise, 
tools, utensils, as regards either themselves or those belonging to 
them, the value of these goods is comprised in the sum covered 
to them. 

“The names of the insured, the sums assured, and the changes 
which may take place in the course of the present policy, shall 
be inscribed on a register kept in duplicate at the office of 
Messieurs and at the agency 
office. 

“ Carried forward 200,000 1:25 250. 

‘2, 300,000 francs to guarantee the insured hands of M. M. 

against tenant risks, in conformity with 
Art, 1,733, 1,734 of the Code Napoleon. : 
300,000 3:0 90. 
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“3. 300,000 francs to further guarantee the said ‘insured 

against the claims which, in case of incendiarism, their’ 

neighbours might’ exercise over them for communication 

of fire, according to Articles 1,382, 1,383, and 1,884, of 

the above-mentioned Code. lia yh 
800,000 2:0° 60, 


“ Derogations, 


“The insurance being made at a rate of premium resuiting’ 
from a mean decided upon by the contracting ‘parties, general 
conditions are derogated from the articles, in this sense, that the 
premium shall be invariable during the whole term of the contract, 
and this notwithstanding the increase of risk which may arise 
from the change of dwelling of those who have a share in the 
present policy. - 

“Other conditions are also derogated which provide that the 
change of dwelling need only be declared to the employer (these 
changes will give place to No. ), that the declaration of 
incendiarism, however serious and important, may be always 
made before the mayor of the commune, 


“« Special Conditions. 


“<M. engage to establish a special register of insurance, 
signed and witnessed by themselves and the company’s agent. 
This register, in duplicate, one copy for the agent and one for 

: , Shall contain,— 

“JT, The names of the workmen, their home, the sum of 
individual assurance on furniture, or tenant risk, or neighbour’s 
claims. : 

“TY. The changes of domicile, the replacing of hands who are 
leaving by fresh ones, with the indication stipulated in para- 
graph I. above. — 

‘All the changes which have taken place shall be signified to 
the agent of the company every month, to whom, furthermore, 
the register shall be presented at any time when he shall require 
it, so that he may inscribe them on his register and give notice 
of them to the general direction. 

“Those who leave the establishment do not cease to be insured 
till the expiration of, the year for which the premium is paid, on 
the express condition that he remains in the same district from the 
" first day to the last of that term. Here indicate the district. 

“The declaration inscribed by M. on the margin of the 
register of domicile will suffice to state. the departure of the 
workman. 

“The workmen who are leaving may, at the expiration of the 
term of their insurance, be replaced: by new members up to the 
concurrence of the sums mentioned in the present policy. . f 

“Fees for stamp and forms 4 centimes 1,000 franes value,— 
less than 4d. insured 414, 13s. 4d. :; 

“See the following plan of M. Dollfus for collective 
assurance :— 
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The following gentlemen have been appointed by me 
certifying surgeons since the date of my last Report :— 


For ENGLAanp AND WALEs. 


J. Thompson, Esq., Hawes. 

F. A. Bond, Esq., Brinklow, ant 
G. H. De Wolfe, Esq., Linton. 

W. Richardson, Ksq., Wantage. 

N. Taylor, Esq., Bovey Tracey. 

J. Green, Esq., Wellington, Salop. 

W. M. Noot, Esq., Cardigan. 

W. Donaldson, Esq., Llanidloes, 


For Irexanp, 


D. O’Brien, Esq., Ennistimon, 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Rosert Baker, 
To the Right Honourable Inspector of Factories 
the Secretary of State for and Workshops, 
the Ilome Department. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


AccwenTs reported to Robert Baker, Esq., during the Six 
Months ended 30th April 1876, pursuant to the 7th section of 
“The Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,” (which came into ope- 
ration 22nd August 1871), and which provides, That the only 
accidents to be reported are the following ; namely, 

“(a.) Any accident which causes loss of life to any persoz 

employed in the factory; and 

“(6.) Any accident which causes bodily injury to any person 

employed in the factory, and is produced by machinery 
or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 
is of such a nature as to prevent the person injured by it 
from returning to his work in the factory within forty- 
eight hours after the occurrence of the accident.” 


Accidents. 
ea eee 
Young . 
Adults, Children. Total. 
Nature of. Injury. dar 
MF. | M. | ®. M. | ¥. | ot. | 9. Int er. 
Causing death - ~ - | 55 | TiAl =H LD 71 72 


- 1 
Amputation ofright handorarm| 7/2] 5/-| -| - 
Amputation of left hand or arm | 8 | 1 po- 
Amputation of part ofright hand | 64 |13 | 53 |31 | 15] 3 |132 | 47 | 179 
Amputation of part of left hand | 42 {13 | 37 19 | 10 | 4 
Amputation of any part of leg milked) g 


Se tak - ie x - 1 -|17 2 19 
Fracture 3 ere or hones oe 21 17 5+ 31481161 59 
Fracture of hand or foot <P 2a oe ET | SS 3 | 49 9 58 
Injuries to head and face =| 57) 9} 24 12} 6) 41 86) 25} 111 


Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuriesnotenumerated +|428 |83 |306 |107| 56 | 19 |790 |209 | 999 
above - 2 ee 


_—_—<——$ | | |, f J 


Total reported - — |713 |133/482 |179)107 | 37 |1302/349 |1651 
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MR. BUCKLAND’S TENTH ANNUAL REPORT; 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE R. A. CROSS, M.P., SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Sir, 


I wave now the honour to lay before you my Tenth Annual 
Report on the Salmon Rivers of England and Wales. 

The following table, collated from the answers to our annval 
queries furnished by the Boards of Conservators, will show the 
increase or decrease in the take of salmon in different fishery 
districts in 1875 :— 


ANALYSIS of Increase or Decrease in take of Salmon in 1875. 


District. In Tidal Waters. In Fresh Waters. Generally. 
Avon and Erme - - | Increased - — Increased 
Avon and Stour - - | Decreased -| Decreased - | Decreased 
Avon, Brue, and Parret - | Decreased * — | — 
Axe - - - | Decreased - | Increased - — 
Camel - - ~ — = — 
Cleddy - - - | Decreased - | Decreased Decreased 
Clwyd and Elwy - - | Decreased Decreased Decreased 
Conway - - - | Decreased Decreased Decreased 
Coquet - - Decreased — — 
Dart - - - | Decreased - | Decreased Decreased 
Dee - - - — — Decreased 
Dovey - - - | Increased - | Increased - | Increased 
Dwyfach - - - | Increased Increased - | Increased 
Eden - - - — a Decreased 
isk, Yorkshire = - - | Decreased Increased - | Decreased 
Tixe - - - | Increased Increased Increased 
Fowey - - - | Stationary Increased — 
Frome - - - — — —- 
Kent." - - - | Decreased Decreased Decreased 
Lune ~ - - | Decreased Decreased Decreased 
Ogmore - - - | Decreased Decreased Decreased 
Otter - - - — — — 
Rhymney - - | No return No return - | No return 
Ribble - - - | Stationary Decreased Decreased 
Rother - ~ - | Increased = Increased 
Seiont - - - | Increased Decreased - | Increased 
Severn - - - | Decreased Increased - | Stationary 
Stour - - - | Stationary - | Stationary Stationary 
‘Tamar and Plym - - -- -- Decreased 
Taw and Torridge - | Decreased Decreased Decreased 
Tees - - - | Increased Inereased - | Increased 
Teify and Ayron - - — Increased Stationary 
Teign - - - -s Increased - — 
Towy, Loughor, and Taf - | Increased Increased Increased 
Trent - - - | Increased Decreased Increased 
Tyne - - - | Increased _— — 
Usk = 3 = — -- Stationary 
Wye - “ - | Decreased — Increased* ~ | Decreased 
. —_ —- Decreased 


Yorkshire , = 


The above returns, on the whole, are by no means satisfactory, 
as they show decrease in important districts such as the Eden, 
Lune, Ribble, Dee, Yorkshire, Taw and Torridge, and Dart. 


* Increase in middle waters: no increase in take by rod and line. 


38373. 


~ 


A 24— 
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4 FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS 
On the contrary, increase is reported from the following :— 


Axe, in fresh waters. i 
Avon and Erme in tidal waters, me 
Dwyfach. eee 
Exe, considerably. 

Fowey, in fresh waters, 

Severn, in fresh waters, 

Tees, generally, _ 

Teify and Ayron, in fresh waters. 
Tyne, in tidal waters, 

Seiont. 

Rother. 6 
Yorkshire Esk, in fresh waters, 
Wye, in middle waters. 


The following rivers are stationary :— 


Ribble, in tidal waters, 
Teify. 

Usk. 

Severn, 

Coquet. 


I am glad to see that, notwithstanding the general falling off, 
the opinion of Conservators seems to be that the stock of salmon 
is not generally diminishing in important commercial rivers, such 
as the Severn, Tyne, Usk, and Ribble. It may be recollected 
that in the Report for 1875, it was stated that the fisheries had 
decreased-in the Tyne from 86,792 salmon caught in 1873 to 
21,746 salmon caught in 1874.. In 1875 the Conservators 
report that the increase has been from 21,746 fish in 1874 to 
23,290 fish in 1875, or an increase of 1,544 fish. 


As regards rivers of less commercial importance, it is the cause 
of great satisfaction to me to understand that the Exe is consider- 
ably increased, and that several little rivers, such as the Seiont, 
show no symptoms of failure. 


Although the salmon harvest during the last fishing season of 
1875 has been by no means so large as in previous years, I am 
by no means despondent for the future, inasmuch as it does not 
follow that because the fish were not caught, that they were not 
actually present in the rivers. 


The fact is that it. is not reasonable to expect a good harvest 
from English and Welsh salmon ‘rivers every consecutive year, 
The habits of the salmon are in reality so little understood, and 
their mysterious habits are again so affected by floods, droughts, 
and every possible change of the weather, that the control of man 
in capturing them from year to year must of necessity depend upon 
natural causes; thus, for instance, during the past year a great 
rainfall and consequently heavy floods have occurred. 
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The following table from Whitaker’s Almanack nes the fall 
of rain for the past year. 


a eee 


es Rainiell during Total fall. bore ee Below. 

ee ee 
Inches. Inches 

January-—- 26 3°32 1°27 — 
February - 16 1:06 _ 0-16 
March - - 1l 0°69 — 1°39 
April’ = - 10 1°53 0-40 = 
Mays? £ se>y'L 13 1.69 — 0°79 
June - - 15 2°41 0°64 — 
July - = 17 4°64 2°85 — 
August - - 12 1°79 — 0°85 
September - 15 2°86 0°60 —_— 
October - - 18 4°35 1:76 — 
November - 15 2°27 — 0°20 


December 


From this it appears that during the year the excess of rain in 
the neighbourhood of London was 4:21 inches, and from my own 
knowledge, many rivers, especially in mountainous districts, have 
been flooded more than usual during the past season. 

In years of drought the salmon remain in the estuary and are 
caught there by the lower nets. The moment they perceive the 
descending flood they leave the estuary, and getting past the nets 
ascend the river according to the nature of the travelling water. 
The distance to which salmon tfavel in a given time depends of 
course on the temperature, velocity, purity, and duration of the 
individual floods. 

Again it must be recollected that in high waters it is much 
more difficult to net the salmon than in low waters, so that on the 
whole it may be said that during the past year the fish have had 
a kind of jubilee. 

The number of fish seen upon the spawning beds during the 
winter has been very considerable, so that in future years we 
May expect a good harvest from the Spawning season 1875-6, 

The effect of the floods during the last season, has been to wash 
out and cleanse in an unusual degree the pollutions which have 
accumulated in past dry seasons, so that even if a fewer number 
of fish than usual have been caught, full amends are made by the 
cleansing the rivers by means of forces far superior to any that are 
within the command of human beings. 

As regards the number of fish caught in the various districts 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain returns, as proprietors 
of fisheries are very unwilling (for various reasons) to state the 
number of fish they catch: 

A certain number of statistics are, however, given in the 
appended anawers from the Board of Conservators, and it will 
be therefore important to get from these figures some idea of the 
numbers of salmen taken both by net and rod. 


~*~ 
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The only rivers that give any returns of salmon caught are as 
follows :— 


NETs. ; __-*Rops.> 


River. Scene a uke hs Le. al eee Weight. 


Petry Salmon. ee Salmon. 


rout, 


Ribble 9. — 4,156 — 98 
Clwyd and Elwy _ 509 = — Average 4 Ibs. 
Conway - - — — 175 69 1,036 Ibs. 
Towy - E at — — 200 From 1 to 
244 lbs. each. 
Blgkee te te = = = 1129 10,755 Ibs. 
Severn) = f= — 14,650 — 12 95 tons. 
Camel - -| 2,900 10 180 == 3,230 lbs. 
Tamar - : — — 450 — - 
Axe a 427 is nt = <A SBlins 
Frome - : — 40 — — 400 ,, 
Avon and Stour — 648 _ 13 661 ,, 
Yorkshire district 193 1,461 — —- 19,703 ,, 
Esk, Yorkshire - a _ 65 5 290.35 
Tyne Sat as 23,290 pan a 232,900 4, 
Total ="). 1) s590 44,771 870 1,526 


The number of salmon reported, even in these manifestly in- 
complete returns, as having been caught was 45,978. Averaging 
them at 10 lbs. each, their value would, at 1s. per pound, amount 
to 22,9891. 

When we consider that such important rivers as the Eden, 
Lune, Dee, Teify, Wye, Taw and Torridge, Dart, and the 
Coquet send in no returns at all, and that the Conservators of the 
Exe consider that 2,000/. worth of fish were taken, the public will 
have some idea of the national wealth that is represented by the 
salmon industry of this country. 

After a careful consideration I should imagine that the total 
value of produce of the salmon fisheries of England and Wales 
on an average from year to year is at least 100,000/. per annum. 
This represents a decided contrast to the money value of these 
same rivers which were estimated a few years back to he worth 
only about 30,0002 per annum. 

That these rivers are further capable of immense improvement 
I propose to show in the course ef my report. 

In 1860, sixteen years ago, the Royal Commissioners, after an 
elaborate inquiry, came to the conclusion that the causes of 
decline of the salmon fisheries in England and Wales were as 
follows :— 

1. Artificial obstructions to free passage of fish. 

2. Use of fixed engines, , 

3. Defective regulations of fence times or close seasons, _ 

4, Destruction of unseasonable fish,—unclean fish ; smolts or fry. 

5. Pollutions by mines or manufactories. 

6. Confusion and uncertainty of the law. 

7. The want of an organized system of management and for 

the provision of funds. 
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It will be observed, that the Commissioners put artificial obstruc- 
tions to the passage of fish first and foremost as the principal 
impediment to the development of the fisheries. I am happy to 
be able to report that many weirs which were obstructions to fish 
sixteen years ago, are obstructions no longer to the passage of fish. 
I now give a list of the principal passes throughout the country. 
I have classified them thus: Passes now in action; Localities 
where passes are required ; Suggestions as to the proper pass for 
each locality. 


Werrs ano Fiso Passzs. 


In my former nine reports, dating from 1867, I have described 
the peculiar local conditions of nearly all the English and Welsh 
salmon rivers in official districts. 

In the Report for 1875, I considered it desirable not to go over 
all this ground again, but rather to take a general view of the 
present condition and future prospects of this immense “ water 
farm,” which has so much improved in the comparatively short 
space of sixteen years, and which only requires funds, (backed 
by co-operation of all concerned,) special knowledge, and general 
. Intelligence, to develop into a much higher degree of prosperity. 

Those who wish really to understand the serious way in which 
weirs hinder the development of a salmon fishery, should take 
an opportunity of observing the conduct of salmon arriving at 
the base of a weir, when spawning time is about to commence, 
The instinct of the fish to get to'a suitable place wherein to deposit 
their eggs is so great, that they will use the most frantic efforts to | 
surmount the obstruction. 

From what I have obseryed, I am led to believe that itis not 
only instinct that compels the parent fish to make for the upper 
waters, but that the growth and pressure of the milt and ova in 
the abdomen causes them great pain, which stimulates them to 
get to the upper waters as speedily. as possible in order to get 
rid of their burthens. In my last report, I described how that 
many miles of magnificent spawning grounds in Yorkshire are 
barred out by high weirs, the lowest (and chief impediment) of 
which is Linton dam. In November of last year I had the 
opportunity of watching the salmon at this locality, They had 
been tempted out of the sea by a flood from the up-country, and 
had arrived at the weir just as the flood was beginning to go 
down, and the passage over the weir very difficult. It was piteous 
to observe these noble fish struggling to ascend the weir. So great 
was their anxiety to get over that they hurled themselves with 
tremendous force against the stone-work forming the side wall of 
the weir, and doubtless many of these valuable spawners stunned 
or otherwise injured themselves. By this weir alone a large 
amount of fishery wealth was lost to the county. These fish 
probably never got over Linton weir at all—they must have fallen 
back, and it is impossible to say what became ultimately either 
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of them or their valuable ova, If there had been a proper pass 
they would have made for the upper country and deposited these 
ova under suitable circumstances. 

In November again, I had the opportunity-of seeing the bad 
effects of weirs. A flood had brought a large number of salmon 
out of Morcambe bay, the estuary of the Lune. They had got 
over the lowest weir at Skerton, either through the new pass or 
else by means of the diagonal board that works so well in this 
locality ; they then arrived at Halton weir just in time to miss the 
height of water suited for their progress. Having jumped at the 
weir till nearly exhausted, they had fallen down stream and were 
spawning on a gravel bed, a few yards below the white water at 
the foot of the weir. There were so many there spawning on 
a few yards of gravel, that the appearance of their black tails 
moving about at the surface of the water was most curious. The 
gravel on which these fish were spawning must have been turned 
up over and over again in the course of the breeding season. 
Thousand of eggs therefore would be entirely wasted or else 
serve to feed the trout that were in attendance below the beds 
to pick them up. If these salmon could only have passed up over 
Halton weir, and also Forge (a weir not far above it), they would 
have been able to select nesting places along an extent of many 
miles of magnificent spawning ground, over which the purest of 
water flows. ; 

For want of passes therefore, in these two cases only, viz.: of 
Linton (near York) and Halton (on the Lune), many hundred 
thousand salmon ova, and a proportionate number of salmon (in 
from three to five years’ time) were utterly lost to the country. 

Weirs again, will certainly, as I explained fully in my last 
Report, made a river late. Kelts and fry descending the river in 
the spring often arrive at the upper side of a weir, just as a flood 
has ran off, and there is not enough water in the river to take 
them over the weir; they wait (possibly for weeks) till the next 
flood comes. They are therefore six weeks (or may be two 
months) behind their time to get to the sea; they will therefore 
be proportionately late in returning to the river, arriving 
possibly not till the nets are off, at the end of August, or may be 
not till the spring of the following year. Here again is a 
loss to the community which, however, might be obviated by 
observation and intelligence on the part of the water bailiff, and 
the co-operation of the miller who derives his mill power from 
the river. I mean that the moment an opportunity occurs the 
waste hatch of the weir should be opened, and the kelts allowed 
to go down the river to the sea.-: 

Again, weirs act injuriously in separating the sexes of the 
salmon, the male fish being the strongest and more powerful often 
ascend an obstruction, when the females cannot surmount it, 
and this on account of the great weight of roe they have to carry 
with them. This is a point of which I do not think sufficient 
notice has been taken by fish culturists. It is nevertheless very 
important from a practical point of view. ; 


- 


; 
; 
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List or Passes at Worx 1n ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Axe - - - | At Westwater - - | Works well. 
Camel - », Dunmere - - | Works fairly. 
Coquet - - | ,, Acklington - - | Works well. 

Pe - - | ,, Warkworth - - | Not finished. 

rr -| ,, Felton - - - | Works well. 
Dart - - | 5, Kilberry Mills - Do. 
Dee - - | ,, Erbistock - - Do. 

2 - » Llangollen - - Do. 
Dovey - - | , Dynas Mawddy - - Do. 
Fowey - » Doublebois - - Do. 
Kent - - - | 5, Levenshall - - Do. 

Lune - - -| ,, Skerton - - - Do. 

Leven - - | ,, Blackbarrow - - Do. 

a - -| , Weir near Lake Winder- Do. 
mere. 

Ribble - - | ,, Clitheroe- - ais Do. 

Severn - - | ,, Llanthony - - Do. 

3 - -| 5, Diglis, three passes - | Fairly successful. 

Fe - -| 5, Tewkesbury - - | Works well. - 

he - -| ,, Bevere - - - | Very good. 

os - » Holt = - - | Works fairly. 

0 - - | ,, Lincomb - - > | Lately erected. 

an - - | ,, Pool Quay - - | Acts indifferently. 

i - - | 5, Penarth’ = - - | Works well. 

ss - -| 5, Milford - - - | Acts fairly. 

Bs - - | ,, Powick - - - Do. 

% - - | , Bransford- - - | Works fairly. 

on - - | ,, Abertanat - - Do. 
Stour, Canterbury -]| ,, Black Mill - - Do. 
Tamar and Plym - | ,, Tavistock - - Do. 

a - | ,, Latchley - - - Do. 
Tyne- - -~| ,, Warden - - - | Acts fairly. 

Fac - -| ,, Otterburn - | Works well. 

Secs - - | ,, Chollerford - - Do. 
Taw and Torridge -| ,, Collaton - - - | Lately erected. 
Tees - - -| ,, Dinsdale - - - | Works fairly. 
Usk_- - =|—;, Horgé . - - - | Works well. 

eS - =| ,, Newton «- - - Do 

sie het - -| ,, Bran - - - Do. 

re - -| , Tarell - - - Do. 

Roe hs - » Senny - - - Do. 
Wharfe - -| ,, Tadcaster - - | Acts fairly. 

: - - | 5, Washburn Foot - - Do. 


» Wetherby ~ | Fairly successful. 


Having described all these localities in former Reports, I would 
now simply give in short the various plans on which the various 
passes, ladders, &c., have been constructed. In my Report of 1875 
I gave figures or diagrams of the best forms of passes. Reference 
to these plans will facilitate those who in future wish to assist 
salmon over weirs. : 

In my Museum of Economic Fish Culture, South Kensington, 
is a collection of models of most of the above passes, or else models 
showing the principles on which they have been constructed. Iam 
happy to report that they have been frequently consulted by 
cultivators of salmon rivers, both in this country and on the 
Continent. | 
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Description oF Forms or Pass arracueD To various WeIrs 
AND Now In Workine Orpen. 


_Axe.—Westwater. Wooden pass built on North side of weir. 


See Report, 1873. 

Coquet.—Acklington. Mill leat connected with pool at base 
of weir. 

Coquet.—Felton. Pass by side of weir, the stops are modified 
on Mr. Cail’s principle. 

Coquet.— Warkworth. A Pass on Mr. Cail’s principle will be 
finished this summer. The pass at Warkworth, where an old mill 
leat was converted into a pass, continues to act very well. See 
Report, 1874, p, 28. 

Dart.—Kilberry mills. Pools constructed at base of original 
pass. See Report, 1875. 

Dovey.—Dynas Mawddy. This is a free gap, cut during 


the last summer in order to enable the owner of the trap to fish 


it according to Section 27 of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1861. 

Dee.—Erbistock. Pass round side of weir. 

Dee.—Llangollen. Pools below weir. 

Fowey.—Doublebois. Large stones so placed as to form pools. 

Kent.—Levenshall. Secondary dam. See Report, 1874. 

Lune.—Skerton. Pass made during the past season and duly 
certified. Its dimensions are—width at top, 8 feet 10 inches ; width 
at bottom, 9 feet 9 inches; length of top pool, 8 feet 11 inches; 
length of second pool, 8 feet 84 inches; length of third pool, 
11 feet. Each stop is grooved, 8 feet 6 inches by 10 inches 
deep. ’ 

Leven.—Blackbarrow. Rocks formed into pools and diagonal 
board. 

Leven.— Windermere, ditto. 

Ribble—Clitheroe. Alteration of hatch, and deep pools below. 

Severn.—Llanthony. Diagonal board. 

» _—Diglis. Mr. Williams’ pool and jump pass-- East side. 
Diagonal—West side. Pass (with flood guard) in middle of the 
weir. 

Severn—Tewkesbury. Last end of weir lowered so as to give 
free run. 2 
Severn,—Bevere. Natural pool formed by bank. 

»» —Holt. Old fashioned pass altered into pool and jump. 

»» —Pool Quay. Secondary dam and pass requiring 
modification. ‘ 

Severn.—Penarth. Cut round side of weir. See plan No. 5, 
Report 1875. 
Severn.—Milford. Built on same plan as Penarth. 

x —Powick on the Teme. Certified pass with flood 
guard. 

Severn.—Bransford. Diagonal. 


utilised. 


Stour, Canterbury.—Black-mill. Pool and Jump. Hatchway 
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Tamar and Plym.—Tavistock. Granite pass at side of weir 
on pool system. 
‘Tamar and Plym.—Latchley. 
Tyne.—Warden. Mill leat connected with pool at base of 
weir. 
Tyne.—Otterburn, Secondary dam. 
»» ——Chollerford. Secondary dam. 
Poon ade. Former trap adapted into pass by Mr. Cail’s 
plan. 
Usk.—Bran. Secondary weir.—Tarall and Senni weirs. 
Wharfe.— Tadcaster. 
» —Wetherby. Pass made of masonry round side of weir. 
» Washburn Foot. 


WEIRS WHERE PASSES ARE REQUIRED. 


The following is a list of localities where passes for salmon are 
required :— 


Avon, Hants - - At several weirs. 
Dart, Devon = - ,, Totnes weir. 
59 5 - - ,, Buckfast. 
Dee - _ - ,, Chester weir. 
Derwent, Cumberland - ,, Fitzweir, Cockermouth. 
Derwent, Yorkshire - 4, Several weirs, = 
Hden, Cumberland - ,, Armathwaite bay. - 
+ * - - ,, Penrith. 
Exe, Devon ~ - ,, All the weirs; especially Blackaller, 
Kent, Westmoreland - ,, White-water rocks. 
ne ee - - 5, Mr. Whitwell’s factory, near Kendal. 
Lune, Lancashire - - ,, Halton. 
2 ” >, eee Forge. 
Monnow, Monmouthshire - ,, Several weirs. 
Nidd, Yorkshire _ - '- ,, Knaresborough and others. 
Ouse, Yorkshire - - ,, Naburn. 
- Fp - - ,, Linton. 
Severn” - - - ,, Condover. 
te - - - ,, Liangedwyn. 
Slsis - - - ,, Liansaintffraid. 
as - - - ,, Pontyscowryd. 
Teign, Devon - - ,, Bellamarsh mills: 
Towy - - - ,, At mouth of the Gwilli. 
Taw and Torridge - - ,, Monkoakhampton. 
 Teify - - - ,, Cenarth. 
Ure, Yorkshire - - ,, Boroughbridge. 
a % - - , Mickley. 


It is not to be supposed that this is a complete list of all the 
obstructions to salmon within the jurisdiction of the various 
Boards of Conservators. 

All over the country there are a great number of weirs of 
more or less extent, but it would not be profitable to give a 
detailed list of the names of these weirs, even if an accurate 
return could be obtained. ee 

There are, morever, certain natural obstructions over which it 
is not advisable to pass the salmon; the chief of these are on the 


“ae 
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Conway—the Conway Falls; on.the Ribble—the Settle Falls; on 
the Tees—Highforce. 


I now proceed shortly to make some short_ observations upon 
the above list of rivers where passes are required: 


Ayon, Hants. 


The passes upon the weirs are capable of considerable im- 
provement. The “racks” are still used in these weirs; they are 
a very great obstruction to the ascent of fish. 


Dart, Devon. 


The Totnes weir; this is indeed a most formidable weir, Con- 
nected with it is a trap which will not be used again as the rights 
have lapsed. In my Report, 1875, I fully described what was 
requisite for this locality, and especially. recommended that the 
peep pool at the base of the weir on the north side) where the 
salmon invariably assemble, should be connected with the river 
by a cut divided into pools joining the river some few-yards above. 
the weir. The Board of Conservators and their secretary, Mr. 
Pike, during last autumn, have netted the pool below the weir, 
and placing the fish in large baskets, with lids constructed for the 
purpose, caused them to be carried to the mill leat and there let 
free. Mr, Pike reports that 25 male and 26 female fish were thus 
put over. The latter from 12 to 80 lbs. each, averaging over 
18 lbs. each. 

This plan of passing the fish over a weir by means of netting 

‘them and letting them go away, is worthy of adoption in other 
localities similarly circumstanced to Totnes; but it is much 
more desirable that the fish should be allowed to ascend of their 
own accord by means of a proper pass. 

Buckfast on the Dart is a very difficult weir; the diagonal 
placed upon it does not act well. In my Report last year I sug- 
gested the plan which I thought most advisable for adoption, 


Den, Cuesurre. 


The Chester weir, at certain conditions of water, becomes a 
considerable obstruction to fish. It is a difficult weir on which to 
’ fix a pass; nothing could be easier than to utilise the trap at the 
south side of the weir as a pass, and if I had the management of 
the Dee I should have no hesitation in buying this and allowing 
the fish to ascend, instead of being headed back, as now, and have 
to run the gauntlet of the nets below the weir; 


Derwent, CuMBERLAND. 


The Fitzweir, Cockermouth. This is one of the worst cases of 
the non-cultivation of one of the largest salmon farms in England, 
It is a very formidable weir commanding an enormous acreage of 
lakes and valuable spawning grounds. I fully described in former 
reports, plans which is advisable to adopt to pass the fish over, or: 
by this Fitzweir. I sincerely trust that the noble owner, Lord 
Lonsdale, will take this matter into reconsideration, and will see. 
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the absolute necessity of doing away with the difficulties the fish 
now experience at this weir. JI am ready to send models for a 
pass, either by utilising the waste hatch, or better still, by making 
a cut round the side of the weir. 

If this weir be made passable, salmon would shortly increase to 
an enormous extent, to the benefit of the local proprietors, and 
the public in general. 


Derwent, YORKSHIRE, 


There are a number of formidable weirs in the form of steps in 
this river, and it would require a considerable sum of money to 
get the fish over them. 


Epmn, CUMBERLAND. 


Armathwaite bay. A little ingenuity and not much expense 
devoted to the alteration of the rocks and various natural pools 
on this river would greatly facilitate the passage of fish over it. 
I am afraid it is impossible to open up the Caldew, a tributary 
which joins the Eden at Carlisle, on account of the height of the 
lowest weir. The fish now spawn between the weir and the main 
river. 


Exe, Devon. 


I have so frequently reported upon the weirs of this most 
promising river, that it would be useless to doso again. As regards 
the general prosperity of this river Mr. Frank Gosden, a member 
of the Board of Conservators, writes : 

* Although as I stated in my last that 18'74 was the best season 
we had had ‘since 1870, and I also asserted that I thought the 
season of 1875 would prove more productive chiefly on account 
of the great number of fish that passed. up, after the fishing 
season closed, also on account of the freshets that were continually 
coming down; I am happy to inform you that my words have 
been verified, and the actual number of salmon taken for 1875 
reached nearly or about 3,000. No less than 600 were taken 
up to the 14th of May; 450 I knew of positively, but the honorary 
secretary to the Board of Conservators informed them 600 had 
been taken. At any rate these numbers make the season of 1875 
the most prolific yet, and we may expect from the myriads of 
gravelmg gone down with the enormous floods we have had, and 
the great number of fish now in the upper waters, the season of 
1876 will eclipse all former seasons. ‘I'wo salmon about 7 lbs, 
each were taken at Head weir in the month of June with rod and 
line. These are the only two taken that I have heard of in the 
upper waters, although many have been seen. 

“The fishermen have done exceedingly well, and openly confess. 
to the excellency and quantity of salmon taken. In 1873 the 
river was swarming with graveling; 1874 a great decrease was 
observed ; but in 1875, as before mentioned, the graveling have 
again been very numerous, and with the extra temporary watcher 
that was put on’ during the spring months, most of them got 
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away without the interference of poachers or otherwise. Trout 
have been taken, but nothing worth speaking of. The pike are 
too numerous; that is the reason grilse and peel have not been 
quite so plentiful. St 

«‘ With regard to pollution, it may have been quite as great as 
usual, seeing that no fresh means have been taken to divert its 
course. In the neighbourhood of Exeter and Stoke brown paper 
alone is manufactured, but above and below these points vast 
quantities of chemicals are used, but owing to the aforesaid floods 
the extent of pollution has escaped the eye. The hatches have 
been kept down with more regularity than heretofore, but still 
not at all times as they should be. 

“The old ladder at Blackaller weir has been removed, and 
owing to the amount of water passing over the weir nothing has 
been done in the way of placing a new one. I wish Salmon Pool 
ladder was removed also. 

‘‘ Dredging has been carried on to a great extent near and about 
the quay. There is some talk of having a steam dredge. é 

** Thus far the salmon season of 1875 has been most successful.” 

The spawning grounds of the Exe, especially in the Barle, are 
exceedingly good. I would again urge the Board of Conservators 
and the citizens of Exeter to come to the front with funds, to 
make passes over the various weirs that so badly require them, 
and thus increase the productiveness of the naturally prolific 
salmon river that runs through their ancient city. 


Kernt, WESTMORELAND. 


In my Report of 1875 I have described what is necessary to be 
done at Bassinghyll weir and at the weir connected with the works 
of Mr. Whitwell, M.P. 


Lune, LANCASHIRE, 


In consequence of the fish being enabled now so easily to 
surmount the lowest weir at Skerton by means of the new pass 
erected last summer, (and which has been duly certified,) a passage 
for them is all the more called for at Halton, the weir imme- 
diately above Skirton; the so-called pass (or Escape) at Halton is 
not available for fish except at certain waters, and there is no 
other pretence to a pass in-connexion with the weir. In the 
middle of the weir at Halton there is a huge box formerly used 
’ as a trap for catching the salmon. To my mind nothing could be 
easier than to restore the working apparatus of this trap, leaving 
of course an exit for the fish at the upper end. If the fish could 
in former times get into this box to be caught, surely they would 
be able to pass through the box if allowed to do so. This pro- 
posed pass, z.e.a cruive that would pass, not stop, the fish, need 
only be put to work in the autumn time when there is water 
enough to spare from the mills. I fully explained the details of 
this plan to Mr. Lamb, the Secretary to the Board. 


bed 
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Monnow, Monmovura. 


It remains for the Board of Conservators to determine whether 
it is advisable or not to open up the Monnow as spawning grounds, 
Were these spawning grounds made available it would probably 
tend to increase the stock of fish in the Wye, of which the Monnow 
is a tributary. As matters now stand, considerable numbers of 
fish attempt to spawn in the waters of the Monnow below the 
weir, Their ova would thrive much better if they were deposited 
in the higher waters of this river. 


Nipp, YorxkKSHIRE. 


I have more than once described the formidable weir at 
Knaresborough, by which so many salmon are beaten back every 
year. This is a very difficult weir to open up, but I live in 
hopes that in time the difficulty will be overcome, when the weirs 
below it are made passable. 


OuseE, YORKSHIRE. 


The navigation weir at Linton continues to cut off many miles 
of some of the best spawning ground in England. Mr. Phillips, 
secretary to the Board, Mr. Arthur Wood, of Ripon, and other 
members of the Board, are fully aware of the importance of making 
a pass in this locality. My colleague and myself have had a con- 
sultation on the spot with a committee of the Board, and Mr. 
Filleter, engineer, of Leeds. 

The general outlines of the plan have been determined upon, 
and I trust that the works may be carried out during the ensuing 
summer. The pass will be made on the plan of Penarth, #.e. round 
the south side of the weir. See plan, page 77, Report 1875. [look 
at the Linton weir as one, if not the most formidable obstruction 
existing in England. It acts to the Yorkshire rivers as Bywell 
did in former times to the fisheries of the Tyne. 


SEVERN. 


In my Report, 1875, I fully described all these weirs, Mais- 
more, in the tide-way, will receive attention during the coming 
summer. A pass to it is required under the 25th section Salmon 
Act, 1861; there is a pass now, but it is not yet quite efficient, 
The Cound brook, I trust, will be opened up also during the 
summer. Mr. Cholmondeley, of Condover Hall, has under his 
consideration the placing a pass at these weirs (for there are two 
of them) at his own expense. 

Llangedwyn.—lIt is not, in the opinion of the Board, at present 
desirable to pass fish above Llangedwyn, the property of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn. 

Llansaintffraid on the Verniew.— A secondary dam has been 
built below the weir, butt still remains an obstruction in certain 
waters. 

_ Pontyscowryd, also on the Verniew, requires a deal of attention. 
I am sure it much retards the fish ascending the Verniew, one, if 
not the best of the spawning beds of the Severn, 
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TAw AND TORRIDGE, DEVON. 


Monkoakhampton.—This is a very formidable weir at the top of 
the Torridge. Both my colleague and myself have examined it; the 
weir is 8ft. 3in. in height. It is proposed that a pass should be 
made round the side of it, consisting of a series of 10 pools, each pool 
being about 8ft. long by 5ft. wide, and 20in. deep. My colleague, 
Mr. Walpole reported to Mr. Cross, April 20th, 1875: “I submit 
“ for the Secretary of State’s consideration, that it is desirable that 
“ Mr. Cross should issue a provisional order, authorising the 
“ Conservators of the Taw and Torridge fishery district to acquire 
“ this small slip of land, and that he should subsequently take 
“ the necessary steps to obtain the confirmation of the provisional 
“ order by Parliament.” We are in hopes that a pass will be 
built round the weir in the course of the summer. 


TEIFY, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Still continues much obstructed by the debris of the slate 
quarries being allowed to accumulate in the bed of the river at 


Cilgerran. My colleague and myself have inspected’ the natural 


obstruction at Cenarth; and a plan has been approved. 


Ure, YORKsHIRE. 


Boroughbridge, Westwick, and Mickley—When the formidable 
obstruction at Linton is opened up I have every reason to believe 
that funds will be forthcoming to make passes upon these three weirs, 


Wuarrer, YORKSHIRE. 

I have carefully again examined the weir at Wetherby, which 
blocks out many miles of spawning grounds of the Wharfe. Great 
complaints have been made during the last autumn of the fish 
being obstructed by this weir. The fault of the existing pass 
appears to me that the fish do not find it in a flood, on account of 
the pool at the base not being deep enough, and the predominant 
current coming over the weir being greater than that coming down 
the pass. ‘The fish always assemble in the deep pool on the north 
side of the weir, near the mill wheel; close to this wheel is an old 
salmon trap. It appears to me that nothing could be easier than 
to convert this old trap into a fish pass. In former times the fish 
went readily into it. By means of a very simple mechanical con- 
trivance the saimon might again be allowed to enter the trap, and 
permitted immediately to proceed on their way up the river, 
Means, of course, should be taken to prevent poaching. ‘This 
plan is also applicable to the old trap in the middle of Halton 
weir on the Lune. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a general outline of what 
remains to be accomplished in opening up more spawning ground 
for fish. 

From the above table it will be seen that the salmon rivers of 
England by no means have attained to their highest development. 
Tam certain that the genera] public are not fully aware of the 
existence of the valuable salmon farm that exists in England and 
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Wales. The Boards of Conservators are in all instances anxious 
to do all in their power to render as much spawning ground as 
possible available, but the lack of funds is felt very much. England 
is a very rich country, and large sums of money are voted by 
Parliament, and subscribed by private individuals, every year for 
purposes, in my opinion, far less important than salmon fisheries. 
Funds, either from public or private sources, cannot be spent in 
any better way than by increasing the food of the people. I 
submit, therefore, that the opening up of hitherto uncultivated 
spawning grounds for salmon is worthy of support from those 
who are desirous of conferring great and lasting good on the 
general public. 


Smo.ts, Gritse, aNp KE rts. 


In former times when salmon preservation was not carried out, 
and the natural history of the salmon little understood, it was the 
habit in almost every river in the country to kill large numbers 
of young salmon, when on their road to the sea. These valuable 
little fish bear different names in different rivers, these are given 
in the Salmon Act, 1861, but they will bear repeating. 

Thus the young of salmon are called by the following various 
names :— Fry, samlet, smolt, smelt, skirling or skarling, spar, 
“spawn, pink, last spring, hepper, last brood, gravelling, shed, 
“ scad, blue fin, black tip, fingerling, brandling, &c.” 

Unfortunatety it so happens that when on their migration 
seawards these little fish are easily taken by a fly; moreover they 
are very good eating. 

To show the ravages that rods can make among them, I have 
learnt the following particulars:—There are about 15 to 16 
smolts to the pound, a hoy has killed three pounds of smolts or 
about 48 fish in one hour, and in one day 13 pounds weight, or 
about 208 fish. 

Other anglers have killed 25 pounds of smolts in one afternoon, 
and one hundredweight in a week, and it was a common thing to 
kill 11 pounds a day for several consecutive days. 

The statistics, [am now recording, are of fish caught 17 or 
18 years ago, in the Lune. This massacre of smolts did immense 
mischief to the fisheries. 

I regret very much to learn that the smolt killing is still prac- 
tised in the Ribble, and has been going on more or less for the 
last few seasons. 

The Act is very distinct upon this subject ; section 15, Act 
1861, says, “No person shall do the following things or any of 
* them; that is to say :— 

“« 1. Wilfully take or déstroy the young of salmon: 

« 2. Buy, sell, or expose for sale, or have in his possession the 

“ young of salmon: 
** 3. Place any device for the purpose of obstructing the passage 
** of the young of salmon: 
** 4, Wilfully injure the young of salmon: 
38373. B 
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“ 5, Wilfully disturb any spawning bed, or any bank or shallow 
“on which the spawn of salmon may be, and any person 
“ acting in contravention of this section shall incur the 
“‘ following penalties; that is to say, : 

“ 1. He shall forfeit all the young of salmon found in, 
** his possession. 

«“ 9, He shall forfeit all rods, lines, nets, devices, and 
‘¢ instruments used in committing any of the above 
“* offences. 

« 8, He shall for each offence pay'a penalty not exceed- 
ering’ BL” 

It seems strange that with the above clauses of the Salmon 
Act before them that the Ribble Board of Conservators should 
ignore the evil practice of smolt killing. It appears from the 
returns of this year that there are no less than 311 rod licenses 
taken out last year in the Ribble. . 

The interpretation of this fact, as far as I can understand it, is 
that if a rod license is taken out in the Ribble district, the owner 
of the license is practically allowed to kill smolts. 

At page 96 of the Appendix is a table showing the rod licenses 
taken out in the various districts. Passing over the smaller rivers, 
I now give the number of rod licenses taken for important 
districts as follows :-— 


nn 


Severn = < S -~ 43 
Dee - - - ec) 
Tees - - - - 97 
Towy - - - = OY, 
Dovey - - - - 128 
Eden - - = - 1938 
Tyne - - - - 177 
Ribble - - - - 311 


The licenses taken out in previous years in Ribble have been 
as follows :— 


1874 s - - - 9857 
1873 - - = - 3826 
1872 = - - - A96 
1871 - - - - 302 


Thus it appears that there are many: more licenses taken out in 
the Ribble in proportion to its size than in any other district; I 
hear that smolt killing is the cause of this. ; 

There are some who argue that a salmon is a salmon whether he 
be little or big, and that if they cannot get full-grown salmon the 
upper proprietors have a claim to kill the young immature salmon. 
This is a dangerous and pernicious doctrine, but whether right or 
wrong it is illegal to kill the smolts in any river. 

If the young salmon are killed wholesale, how can it be expected 
that there will be an increased number of old salmon. This 
smolt killing in the Ribble must cease immediately, not only on 
account of the provisions of the law, but because the fisheries of 
the river will eventually suffer great, if not permanent, depreciation. 
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GritsE. — 


For some unexplained reason grilse have been falling off in 
numbers the last few years; something has happened to interfere 
with their upward migration. As the gradual transformation of 
smolts into grilse takes place in the sea, we fish culturists know 
really very little upon this subject. 

Having for several years past bred a great number of salmon 
in my fish museum at South Kensington, and carefully watched 
their habits, my belief is that very few if any smolts six months 
old go to the sea. : 

Having been hatched in the spring of 1875 some of them go to 
the sea in the spring of 1876, and some in the spring of 1877; 
some remain in fresh water even longer. 

It is also my belief that in some rivers an autumnal as well as a 
spring migration of smolts to the sea takes place. 

Tt is a beautiful provision of nature-that the smolts and kelts 
should arrive in the sea just at the time that the fry of the sea 
fish are most numerous; in fact, they feed upon those miscellaneous 
kinds of sea-fish fry ordinarily known as “ whitebait.” 

Young fish invariably grow in proportion’to the quantity and 
quality of food they get; the time, therefore, required for a smolt 
to grow into a grilse must necessarily vary considerably. 

Having paid great attention to this matter for many years, I 
have come to the conclusion that a certain proportion of young 
salmon do not return to their river as grilse at all, but remain in 
the sea till they have grown into salmon, that is to say, a fish 
which might be expected to return asa grilse in June or July, 
1875, will come up the river as a small salmon some time in the 
course of the following year, possibly as a spring fish in the 
succeeding February. J 

We must now attempt to get at the reasons why the grilse do 
not return as grilse; the reason must be general, as the summer 
migration of the grilse seems to be altered and altering all over 
the country. The one general change that has taken place is, 
without doubt, drainage. In previous reports I have given 
examples of floods running down quickly under circumstances 
where in former years many weeks were required for the flood to 
clear itself off. I am not at present ina position to state the 
exact manner in which the alteration of the system of land 
drainage has affected the- summer run of grilse, but that this 
alteration in the character of the floods has much to do with the 
alteration of the run of grilse, I feel convinced. It is also a 
curious coincidence that a Land Drainage Act came into existence 
in 1861, simultaneously with the Salmon Fisheries Act. Altera- 
tion in the drainage over large tracts of country has taken place 
under this Act, both in England and Scotland. It follows, 
therefore, that the supplies of water to the rivers having been 
altered since 1861, fifteen years ago, the conditions of floods 
in the rivers would also be affected. I have reason to believe, 
therefore, that the’cause of the run of grilse being affected is the 

B 2 
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alteration in the system of drainage. I have great hopes during 
the ensuing summer of being able to determine with some degree 
of accuracy the bearing of one set of facts on the other. 

Having consulted with various observers as to this theory, I 
find a general agreement that it is correct. Mr. Stevenson of 
Messrs. Forbes, Stuart, & Co., salmon salesmen, Billingsgate, 
informs me that during the last season, grilse fetched from 4d. to 
6d. per pound more than fine salmon. If my theory that the 
grilse do not come back as grilse but as young salmon be right, 
Mr, Stevenson thinks that the general total supply to the market 
will not be affected by the alteration in the migration of the grilse. 

In the year 1868 my colleague and myself obtained the 
following information respecting the run of grilse. From this 

_ it appears that eight years ago the grilse ran— 


In the Lune - - in July. 
» Ribble - - 10th to 15th July. 
» Dee - - - at all times. ; 
», Clwyd and Elwy - end of August and September. 
» selont - - August, September, and October. 
3 USK: = - - July and August. 
9 Wy xe 7 u July f 
» severn - - June, July, and August. 
» Taw and Torridge all the summer. 
» Avon and Erme - July and August. 
» .Dart - - - August. ° 
yr Arent - = beginning of July. 
= typ, ((:LOC8 | — - - beginning of August. 


My colleague and myself would feel obliged if during the 
ensuing season both net and rod fishermen throughout the 
country would make more careful observations than usual on the 
run of grilse, and report the result to us. 


KELTs EATING SMOLTS. 


Within the last two months a long correspondence has taken 
place in “ The Field,” from which it appears that in the opinion 
of some gentlemen salmon kelts are over-protected, that they eat 
the young of their own species, and that the growing scarcity 
of grilse noticed in so many rivers is connected with the 
“ Undue preservation of kelts.”’ I have studied this subject most 
carefully, and when in 1870 I inquired, with my colleague Mr. A. 
Young, as to the salmon rivers-of Scotland, we lost no opportunity 
on every possible occasion, of getting evidence whether kelts did 
or did not eat their own progeny. I now beg to quote the con- 
clusion we came to on this matter: —~ Salmon smolts have many 
“* predaceous enemies ; they are principally pike and perch in 
“ fresh water, and coal-fish, hake, dogfish, &., in salt water. To 
* this list may be added, in the opinion of some, yellow trout, 
whiting, and ¢ kelts,’ z.e., salmon descending after spawning. Sir 
John Richardson of Pitfour, is strongly of opinion that kelts are 
very destructive to salmon fry. We have made careful inquiries 
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into the subject of kelts eating smolts. A water bailiff in the 
Forth district has been a watcher for 30 years; he informed us 
that he never had seen a kelt eat a smolt; he has also opened 
a great number of kelts and never found a smolt inside of one; 
he has seen many kelts and shoals of smolts swimming about 
together in deep pools when the water was quite clear, but he 
never saw a kelt make a dash at a smolt; on the contrary, the 
smolts swam around the kelts without seeming the least ‘afraid 
of them. We obtained evidence of the same character from 
‘° water bailiffs of other districts. 

““ Mr. Buckland has dissected a great many kelts every spring 
for the last seven or eight years; in the spring of 1871 he 
“ examined over 300 unclean fish seized at Billingsgate. He has 
never yet found a smolt or the fry of salmon in the stomach of 
“akelt. The argument has been adduced that, because a kelt 
*¢ will take an artificial bait in the form of a smolt, that therefore 
the kelt will eat smolts, but this reasoning may be met with a 
counter argument that nothing living (if we may except the 
shrimp) resembles an artificial salmon fly, and that yet salmon 
“are caught with this kind of bait. We are therefore of opinion 
that the case of kelts eating smolts is ‘not proven,’ but even 
** should it be the fact, we think that it is more beneficial for the 
“ fishermen that a few smolts should be eaten by kelts to sustain 
** them on the way to the sea, than that the kelts should be 
** sacrificed for the sake of the smolts. 

“'To the preservation of the kelts the increased size of the 
*¢ salmon sent to market of late years from Scotch and English 
“ rivers is no doubt due, and we should be sorry to see the pre- 
** servation of kelts in any way interfered with.” 

I have not since changed my opinion as above recorded in the 
least degree, and cannot advise that any alteration of the law as 
regards the killing of salmon kelts should be made. Mr. Francis 
Francis, a high authority on angling matters, is of opinion, that 
after a certain date, in the spring of each year, say Ist May, it 
should be legal to kill any kelt fairly caught with the rod. I 
trust Mr. Francis will agree with me that it will never do to 
allow kelts to be killed simply because it és said they eat smolts. 
It is a certain fact, that since kelts have been preserved, the 
general size of salmon has increased, and for this reason I should 
never countenance kelts being interfered with in any way. As 
matters now are, many kelts die every year from natural causes; 
strange to say males are generally found dead in much larger 
numbers than females. I am pleased to understand, on good 
authority, that the sending of kelts to the London market, and 
especially thence to the Paris markets, in the spring of the year, 
has ceased since I took the matter in hand. I have to thank the 
salmon merchants in Billingsgate and the’ officers of the Worship- 
ful the Company .of Fishmongers for the way they have assisted 
me in putting a stop to the traffic. ; 

During the past two springs I have carefully watched kelts and 
smolts when congregated in very large numbers in the same pool 
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above a weir, where they were imprisoned on account of there not 
being water enough to take them over the sill of the weir. The 
smolts were swimming peaceably about and without harm amongst 
kelts, as if fully aware that the cannibal instincts attributed to their 
full-grown relations were not to be feared by them in the least. 

I now beg to call as a witness that kelts do not eat smolts, Mr. 
Thompson, lessee of the salmon fisheries, on the Lune and the 
Ribble; he writes :— * 

* As I have resided over 30 years on the banks of the Lune, 
and been in connexion with the fishery since 1850, I have had a 
great many opportunities of watching the kelts, smolts, &c. I 
have seen over 1,000 kelts, and smolts without number, above the 
weirs every year, for weeks together, yet I never saw a kelt take 
a single smolt. I have watched them for hours when they could 
not see me. Neither has the water bailiff, who has been stationed 
at the forge weir all the smolt and kelt seasons for years, seen 
the kelts attempt to take a single smolt, although thousands were 
passing them all the time. J am certain we should have seen 
them if they do eat smolts. If you make it legal to kill kelts 
with rod, the nets will soon clear them out of the rivers. Salt 
salmon will be very cheap for a few years, after which the rivers 
will be ruined, 


* Skerton, near Lancaster, Tuos. G. THoMpson. 
“ January 18th, 1876. 


“¥’, Buckland, Esq.” 


POLLUTIONS. 


Although the salmon rivers of England have undergone so 
much cultivation since the Act of 1861 was passed, there 
is a point to which I wish to call most serious attention: it is 
the pollution of rivers, It may be said that, this question of 
“clean versus polluted water” is too large to be dealt with from a 
fishery point of view. 

Of late years, however, pollution has so much increased in our 
rivers, that the matter has assumed a national character, and the 
health, not only of the fish, but also of the public in general, is. 
in peril. The following table will show the present position of our 
principal salmon rivers, as regards pollutions, I am in hopes that 
this table may be of use when the Anti-Pollution Bill, which I 
hear will be brought into Parliament this Session, comes on for 
discussion. 


Rivers, POLLUTIONS, 
Axe suffers from Sewage. 
Camel ieee China clay, mines. f 
Dart = "oe Chymicals, mines, paperworks, 
wool washings, 
Dee oy Oil and Alkali works, petroleum, 


paperworks, wool washings. 
Dovey 44, Mines, shy 
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Rivers — POLLUTION. 
Ellen suffers from Coal washings, tan, mines. 
Eden Ve Sewage, tan, mines. 
“Hxe | ; Sewage, paperworks. 
Fowey as China clay works, mines. 
Kent >» Manufactures. 
Lune A Paperworks. 
Medway + Manufactures. 
Ogmore ¥ Coal, tan, sewage. 
Ribble _ Sewage, factories, chymicals. 
Rhymney = Ruined by pollutions. 
Severn* 5 Sewage, mines, tan, dyeworks. 
‘Stour, Canterbury 5 Sewage. 
Tamar and Plym = Mines and clayworks, 
Taw and Torridge :, Sewage, 
Tees 6, Mines, sewage. 
Teify 5 Débris from slate quarries, mines. 
Teien Ai Mines. 
Towy " Mines, chymicals. 
Trent 5 Sewage, factories. 
Tyne ; ° Chymicals, mines, coal washings. 
Usk *: Tin plate works, ironworks, lime, 
ashes, coal washings, sewage. 
Wye x Mines, tinworks, sewage. 
Wear 4 Ruined by mines. 
‘Yorkshire rivers Pe Tan, lime, factories, sewage. 


Thus it will be seen that the best salmon rivers in England and 
Wales are nearly all suffering from pollutions of some kind or 
another, generally mines at the top, and chemicals, paperworks, and 
other factories, sewage, &c. from the towns through which they 
flow. One of the worstcases of fish killing by pollution that 
has lately been recorded, occurred last summer in the Ribble. 
Solid matter had accumulated in the bed of the river for several 
weeks. Suddenly a flood came down, stirred up, and then washed 
away these accumulated pollutions. The fish for many miles, 
salmon, sprods, morts, and fish of every kind, even eels, were 
destroyed wholesale. The water bailiff reports as follows :— 
“ There has been a very great destruction of fish during the year 
“ in consequence of the dirty water coming down the rivers 
** Calder and Darwen. The water of the Calder looked more 
« like ink than anything else. The heavy rains caused the rivers 
** to overflow their banks, and there was scarce any fish left alive 
from Calder foot to Preston, where the water was joined by the 
* river Darwen; it swept all before it. I went on the 3rd of 
** July down the river from Preston, a distance of seven miles, 
*< and saw hundreds of dead fish of all sorts left on the banks of 
“ the river by the tide.’ The fact is, that refuse matter accumu- 
lated on the bed of the river, while at the same time noxious gases 


* See Detailed account of the pollution of the Seyern, in the Report 1875, p, 36. 
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were formed. When the flood came down, the water became impreg- 
nated with these gases, and if the fish escaped being suffocated 
by the solid matter getting into their gill fibres, they were killed 
by the pernicious gases contained in the water. I have tried the 
experiment of passing ordinary gas-by means of an indiarubber 
tube into an aquarium containing fish. It is astonishing to see how 
quickly they are affected by the taint the gas gives to the water, 

Another bad case of fish poisoning took place in the month of 
June last year. This was caused by the flushing of the rivers 
Aire and Calder, which fall into the main river Ouse near Goole, 
in Yorkshire. _We read that tons upon tons of flat fish and eels 
were destroyed. There were not many salmon in the river, but 
the smolts perished in thousands. From Goole numbers of dead 
or dying fish were picked up, some of them of large size. Fish 
have also been killed at Newcastle-on-Tyne by the naphtha and 
other chemicals coming out from Jarrow, near Newcastle. 

As regards the other salmon rivers mentioned in the above list, 
I would observe that the Medway, below Maidstone, as regards 
fish, is entirely ruined. The fish preservation of the Wear, in 
the county of Durham, has been given up entirely. The same 
thing has taken place in the Ellen in Cumberland. ‘The Rhymney 
in South Wales is ruined by pollutions, and if something is not 
scon done, the fisheries of other rivers will be permanently injured, 
if not quite destroyed. 

I regret to have to report that the pollutions from coal washings 
on the North Tyne still continue. The coal works at Plashetts in 
this case are the offenders. Mr. John Ridley, chairman of the 
North Tyne committee, calls my attention to a gap of no less than 
nine miles which are seriously affected, if not ruined, by the 
Plashetts colliery. ‘These nine miles used to be the most heavily 
stocked in the whole river, but now it is only patronised by the 
salmon at a spot where the dirty water becomes diluted by the 
Junction of two tributaries, showing that as the water gets diluted, 
and the spawning beds therefore purer, the fish will make their 
nests. ‘lhey so dislike the pollution that they will run up through 
it and spawn in the same stream above Plashetts. This pollution 
also does injury, inasmuch as it destroys the insects, &c, upon 
which the young salmon and the trout teed. \ I trust to be able to 
report next year that proper precautions have been taken at 
Plashetts to prevent this pollution doing any more mischief, 

As I have shown in former reports, it is possible to pass fish 
over or round weirs, without injuring the milling or the manu- 
facturing interests; so I feel certain that in many cases it is quite 
possible to keep pollutions out of the rivers, in such a manner 
so that the manufactures and the fish will be able to co-exist. 

It is certainly not necessary to place solids into a river, and it 
should, therefore, be made illegal to put into rivers such substances 
as tan, ashes, lime, sawdust, broken rubbish from mines, &c.* - 


* That tan can be utilized appears from the following :—“ Fire-blocks of tan. 
A firm in Treves, Germany, manufactures fire-blocks of refuse tan just as it is taken 
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As regards refuse from paper mills, I recommend. that the 
chemicals used in the manufacture of esparto grass, &c., should be 
evaporated. The proprietor of Warden paper mills, on the Tyne, 
evaporates all his esparto liquor, thereby effecting a considerable 
saving to himself, while at the same time the water in the river is 
not polluted. I know instances where the waste chloride of lime 
from paper works is not allowed to go into the water; holes are 
dug in the earth, and the refuse fluid conducted into them by 
wooden pipes. The water is absorbed by the surrounding earth, 
leaving the chloride of lime in a form of a white thick mud. It 
is worthy the attention of agriculturists to see whether this waste 
material from paper mills cannot be advantageously used as 
manure. 

Of course, when keeping pollutions out of rivers, the proprietors 
of factories, mines, &c., would have to incur some expense. They 
will not ineur this expense unless a saving or a profit will accrue 
to them thereby. A good instance of profit arising from the 
cultivation of waste material is afforded by Mr. Pughsley’s patent 
process by which he recovers the sulphate of iron from the waste 
pickle used for the manufacture of tin plates, and I am glad to 
find that many tin plate works in the Usk district are gradually 
adopting Mr. Pughsley’s process.* 

The disposal of town sewage is a matter which comes under the 
direct handling of engineers, I again assert that it should be 
placed upon the land, and not allowed to go into the water, I 
also repeat the suggestion I made in my last year’s report that 
the solids should be caught at the mouths of existing sewers by 
means of sieves or riddles ; it could then be treated with charcoal 
and utilized as manure. I have been told that at Salford sewage 
is placed into iron cylinders, and, the water having been evapo- 
rated, is calcined by great heat, and then sold at a profit. 

Now that public attention is so much directed to the utilization 
of waste material, I feel convinced that the time is not far distant 
when methods will be discovered, by means of which waste sub- 
stances, which are now thrown away, may be turned to profitable 
account. 

In the disposal of pollution we have the choice of the four 
“elements” of our schoolboy days, viz., earth, air, fire, and water; 
that is to say, pollutions may be buried in the earth, they may 
be evaporated into the air, they may be burned by fire, or they 
may be carried away by the water. The places where they do 
the most public harm is the water, and therefore it is advisable 
that they should under all and every circumstance be kept out of 
the water. 


from the pits. They are made in a very simple manner, without special apparatus 
and without being baked, and are said to almost equal the best stone-coal in flame, 
duration, and heating power. ‘They appear to be nothing more nor less than dry 
tan saturated with gas tar. They are very heavy, and when broken the fracture {s 
a brilliant black. ‘fhey burn at first with a bright flame, which gradually slackens, 
and at last they burn dead like coke.” Sawdust might also be used as fuel. 

* A model showing this process can be examined in my fish museum, South 
Kensington. : 
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RETURNS OF SALMON SOLD IN BILLINGSGATE, 


Mr. Stevenson, of the firm of Stuart & Co., salmon salesmen 
of Lower Thames Street, have again been kind enough to fill up 
the returns of salmon sold at Billingsgate from 1865 to 1875. 


English Sweden 7 
, : ‘otal Total 
Year. Scotch. Trish. a Dutch. ee es Boxes. | Weight. Value, 
Tons. £ 
1865 - - 19,009 6,858 *. 868 1,479 1,069 29,283 1,464 190,296 
1866 - - 21,725 9,326 1,563 1,772 1,632 36,018 1,801 218,521 
1867 - - 23,006 5,411 2,405 1,203 1,296 33,821 1,666 213,808 
1868 - - 28,020 8,487 1,725 807 407 34,446 1,722 238,084 
1869 - - 20,474 8,800 1,843 637 696 82,450 1,622 . | 227,150 
1870 - - 20,648 9,211 8,120 626 852 84,457 1,722 213,059 
1871 - - 23,390 7,379 2,953 516 1,037 85,275 1,764 217,854 
1872 - - 24,404 5,298 1,380 952 1,316 33,300 1,665 _ 
i873 - - 30,181 8,995 1,471 1,165 811 42,623 2,131 =_ 
1874 - - 82,180* 6,041 1,602 1,491 ~ 652 41,966 2,098 _ 
1875 - - 20,875t 5,784 1,284 2,899 978 31,270 1,563 _ 


* Including Berwick-on-Tweed, 1,124 boxes. Average weight of each box, 112 lbs. 
+ Including Berwick-on-Tweed, 782 boxes. ; 

It will thus be seen that the falling off of the salron fisheries 
during the past year has not been confined to the English and 
Welsh rivers, but has extended also to the Scotch and Irish 
rivers. At the same time large numbers of Dutch fish have come 
into market. I cannot help thinking that the time is not far 
distant when the supply of Dutch fish will begin to fail, and that 
the nets at the mouth of the Rhine are over-fishing the river. I 
have remarked that the Dutch fish during the past two seasons 
exhibit the marks which certainly indicate that they have been 
captured by means of a hang-net. 

The hang-net is of large mesh: the salmon pushes the forepart 
of his body through the mesh, and gets caught at some part 
between the dorsal (or back) fin and the gills. It then-remains 
in the water until it is drowned. The consequence is the flesh 
becomes bruised and flabby ; whereas if it had been caught in a 
draft net and killed with a stick it would have remained crisp 
and firm. I should advise those who are choosing salmon for the 
dinner-table never to take a fish marked with a hang-net. 


Fish OTHER THAN SALMON. 


Co-existent with the salmon in the rivers and estuaries there 
are many other kinds of fish which deserve to be noticed. In 
my last report I entered fully into the subject of eels; I repeat 
now what I then stated, that in many rivers in England, and 
more especially in Scotland, the eel fisheries are not sufficiently 
worked in the autumn when the eels are migrating to the sea. 

By section 15, Act 1878, young eels or elvers were protected, 
and I am happy to hear from Mr. Willis Bund, Vice-chairman of 
the Severn Board, that during the past season, an unusual 
number of eels have been caught. From the description given 
of these I should imagine these fish to be the elvers that were 


e 
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spared three years ago. ‘These eels were, however, not of a large 
size. The progressive rate of growth in eels is not yet known. 

Having been commissioned to inquire into the fisheries of 
Norfolk, my attention has been forcibly directed to the terrible 
destruction of the fry of fresh-water fish in the broads and rivers 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and also of the fry of sea fish in the 
estuaries and along the foreshore. I am in great hopes that 
during the present session of Parliament, a Bill may be passed to 
preserve the fresh-water fish in these two counties. Should the Bill 
be found to act well, I look forward to the time, not far distant 
I trust, when there shall be a close time for the fish in all the fresh 
waters of England and Wales. 

_ A Bill has been brought in by Mr. Assheton and Mr. Robertson 
to enable Conservators to make a byelaw to alter the period during 
which it shall be illegal to take trout within any fishery district, 
or in any portion of a fishery district, so that the period within 
which trout may not be taken or killed shall not commence earlier 
than the second day of September nor later than the second day 
of November in each year, and shall not be less than one hundred 
and twenty-three days. This Bill has been brought in to suit the 
special requirements of the Chester Dee. 

The enforcement of a close time by the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society, acting under the authority of the Thames Board 
of Conservators, has greatly increased the numbers of fish in the 
Thames. Thus we have a good precedent for enacting a close 
time for other rivers in the country. This close time should of 
Course take place at the time when the fish are spawning. 

As regards the destruction of fry of all sorts and kinds in the 
estuaries of our rivers, I beg to prophecy that the time is not far 
distant when this matter will force itself on public notice in’sucha 
manner as to demand legislation. In my report for 1875 I called 
attention to the lamentable destruction of the fry of fish, especially 
in two localities, namely, in Bridgewater Bay, and the estuary 
of the Taw and Torridge. Iam sorry to report that the small- 
meshed nets continue their destructive operations in both places. 
In the Taw and Torridge especially, vast quantities of little fish, 
mullet, bass, and also little flat fish about the size of butterflies 
are wantonly destroyed. This matter will be again taken in 
hand, and my colleague and myself during the ensuing year will 
haye every effort made to put a stop to it, 

The population of England is increasing so fast, and the price 
of food has so greatly increased during the past few years, that 
fish farming, and economy in the capture of fry of all kinds, will 
shortly become a necessity. ; 

Tam gradually collecting facts which, when put together, will 
I trust be deemed sufficiently weighty to induce the legislature 
to preserve the fry of fish which are bred in all our fresh water 
rivers, lakes, ponds, &c., as well as upon our foreshores, and thus 
develope what ought to be a valuable national industry, now so: 
cruelly neglected and allowed to run to waste. 
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The question of the preservation or destruction: of bull trout 
again forces itself to our notice. They still continue to increase 
in the Tyne, and great’ complaints have been made by Captain 
Bush, Honorary Secretary of the Dee, Chester, as to the increasing 
number of bull trout in that river. He goes so far as to say 
“ that the bull trout, if allowed to get ahead, will,'as has been 
proved in the Coquet, soon turn the salmon out.” He has come 
to the conclusion “that the remedy for this is allowing the use 
of a smaller sized mesh than the present mesh of 2 inches from 
knot to knot, during the months of June, July, and August.” If 
this were allowed, he considers “that many tons of good. fish 
might be sent to market which now escape.” It is probable that 
an official inquiry will take place on the matter during the present 
year. 


ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF SALMONID®, 


All those interested in the culture of fish will be pleased to 
hear that the stocking of trout rivers by means of artificial breed- 
ing is greatly on the increase. It is my duty to call the attention 
of anglers for trout to the great success which has been achieved 
in stocking the river Stour above Canterbury with trout bred 
artificially. ‘This great improvement is due to the exertions of 
Captain Lambert, Honorary Secretary to the Stour Fishery Asso- 
ciation. In the spring of 1875 upwards of ten thousand trout were 
hatched out and afterwards placed in the nurseries, whilst upwards 
of ten thousand remarkably handsome trout, one and two years 
old, were turned out into the main river and tributary streams. 
The consequence of this is that the angling for trout in the Can- 
terbury Stour has been very greatly improved. The success 
obtained by Captain Lambert and his colleagues shows what might 
and could be done by means of artificial cultivation, and if so 
much could be done in a small river like the Canterbury Stour, 
how much more could be accomplished in rivers of greater space 
and better opportunities? I advise secretaries of angling clubs 
to inspect the admirable breeding boxes and rearing streams 
close to Canterbury by means of which Captain Lambert has 
achieved such success. 

I beg also to mention most favourably the success achieved by 
Colonel Goodlake, who has spared neither pains nor expense to 
~ develope his trout fishery at Denham, near Uxbridge. Here also, 
by means of artificial breeding as well as by attention to the 
natural resources of the river, trout have greatly increased. _ 

There are many places throughout the country where a stock of 
trout, if not present before, could be established, or could be 
greatly increased by artificial breeding. 

I shall at all times be glad to give any information in my power 
relative to fish-breeding, and visitors to my Museum of Economic 
' Fish Culture, South Kensington, have an opportunity of seeing 

the process carried out in all its detail. ae 
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New Districts. 


It gives me great pleasure to report that during the past year, 
three new districts have been added to the official list, making in 
all 41 districts. The new districts I allude to are the Esk in 
Yorkshire, the Taf and Ely in Glamorgan, and the Ouse in 
Sussex. The following are limits of these districts, as defined by 
the certificate of the Secretary of State :—— 


Esk. 


“So much of the River Esk and its tributaries as lies within the North 
Riding of the county of York; the estuary of the said river; the space 
between ordinary high and low water mark (herein-after termed the sea shore) 
between the south side of the stream called Skinningrove Beck, on the north, 
being the southern boundary of the Tees fishery district, and the northern 
side of the stream called Thorney Beck, on the south, being the northern 
houndary of the Yorkshire fishery district, both in the said county ; all rivers 
flowing into the sea between the said points and being in the said county ; and 
the sea adjoining to the sea shore between the said points for the distance of 
three miles seaward from ordinary low-water mark.”’ 


Tar anp Ey. 


“ So much of the Rivers Taf and Ely and their tributaries as lies within 
the county of Glamorgan ; the estuary of the said mvers; so much of the space 
between high and low water mark (herein-after termed the sea shore) as lies 
between the eastern extremity of Bute Docks at Cardiff, on the east, being 
the western boundary of the Rhymney fishery district, and a point called 
Cold Knap, being a point on the mainiand immediately to the west of Barry 
Island, on the west, being the eastern boundary of the Ogmore fishery 
district; all rivers running into the sea between the said points and being 
within the said county ; and the sea adjoining to the said shore between the 
said points for the distance of three miles seaward from ordinary low-water 
mark.” 


Ouse (Sussex). 


“ So much of the River Ouse and its tributaries as lies within the county 
of Sussex ; the estuary of the said river ; the space between ordinary high and 
low water mark (herein-after termed the sea shore) between the coastguard 
station at Portobello, on the west, and the signal house at Seaford Head, on the 
east, both in the county of Sussex; all rivers running into the sea between the 
said points, and being within the said county and the sea adjoining to the sea 
shore between the said points for the distance of three miles seaward from 
ordinary low-water mark.” 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE Seiont FisuEery Districr. 


In addition to this, the limits of the Seiont fishery district have 
been extended, by including in it a portion of the coast of Anglesea, 
and the rivers of that county running into the Menai Straits, 
The limits of the Seiont fishery district now include :— 


** So much of the Rivers Seiont, Gwrfai, and Llyfni, and their tributaries, 
as is situate within the county of Carnarvon ; so much of the coast of the said 
county as lies between the eastern side of the ferry causeway at Garth Point, 
in the parish of Bangor, and the headland or point of Lianaelhaiarn, in 
Carnarvon Bay, both in the said county of Carnarvon; all rivers flowing into 
the sea between the said points and being within the said county; so much 
of the coast of the county of Anglesey as lies between the western side of 
the ferry causeway at Garth, in the parish of Liandegfan, and the headland 
or point of Malltraeth Bay, called 'I'wyn y Pare, in the parish of Llangadwaladr, 
hoth in the said county of Anglesey; all rivers running into the sea between 
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the said points and being within the said county; and so much of the Menai 
Straits as lies south of a line drawn from the east side of the ferry causeway 
at Garth Point, in the county of Carnarvon aforesaid, to the west side of the 
ferry causeway at Garth, in the county of rage aforestid. e 


Tanck SHOWING THE “OFFENCES AGAINST THE SALMON ACTS. 
FOR WHICH PROSECUTIONS HAVE BEEN INSTITUTED. 


In order to give an idea of the offences which are most common 
against the provisions of the Salmon Acts, I now give a com- 
parative table of the prosecutions instituted by the Boards of 
Conservators, as shown in the Appendix to this Report: 

Coracle—Using, without a number - - 

Close season—Taking salmon in - - 
Fishing in - - ‘ 
+ Possessing trout in - - 
Channel—Killing salmon in artificial - - 
Eels-—Taking fry of - - : = 
Engines—Using fixed - - - - _ 
Gaffing Salmon - - - - 
Gaff—Attempting to - - - - 
Gaff—In possession ~- - 2 E 
Instruments—Lllegal, possession of — - _- 
Liming Rivers - - - - 
License—Fishing without -. 4 = 

i: Not producing - 

Nets Working draft within 100 yards of sothen 

» Fishing with illegal - - 

» Using trammel. - 3 - 

» Fishing with, within 50 yards an weir - 

» Fishing pithin 100 yards, below mill-dam 
Night—Fishing at - - - 
Ova— Possessing salmon - : - 
Polluting River - = Xe - 
Playground—Fishing in - = a 
Spawning beds—Disturbing - =. - 
Sluices—Not shutting - - - 
-‘Snatch—Taking trout with = - - 
Salmon—Uncelean and unseasonable, in pos- 


eX) 


i) 
Mics aie iet Causey <1 em eeu at wee ee 


33 ”» 


or) 


session - / = : - 80 

5 Taking unclean and unseasonable = - - 17 

» Possessing young of - ms ae 

m8 Destroying é - j2 

» Taking at mill Peels - via 
Spearing - j - - 16 
Waters—Private fishing in - “ ert 
Water bailiffs—Threatening - = eatt } 
ne Resisting - - areG 

” Assaulting - Shes 


From the above table it would appear that, after “ fishing in the 
playground,” upon which I shall observe presently, there were 44 
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prosecutions connected with close seasons; connected with 
licenses, 26 prosecutions ; connected with the young of salmon, 24 
prosecutions; connected with unclean and unseasonable salmon, 
54 prosecutions ; connected with gaffs and spears, 40 prosecu- 
tions; connected with poaching at night, 9 prosecutions ; 
connected with illegal nets, 30 prosecutions; connected with 
eels, 9 prosecutions; all the eel prosecutions took place within 
the Severn district. 

The prosecutions for fishing in the “ playground,” of course, took 
place in the Tyne district. In January 1875 a byelaw was 
approved whereby it was rendered illegal to catch salmon within 
a certain limit of the north and south piers at Tynemouth, where 
the river Tyne joins the sea. The salmon are in the habit of col- 
lecting in large numbers behind the piers, according to wind and 
weather, and the fishermen continue, in spite of the law, to net 
them in this locality. It will be seen that the Conservators intend 
to carry out the provisions of the law prohibiting fishing within 
the prescribed limits locally called the playground. 

T am glad to find that prosecutions have taken place for putting 
lime into the rivers; at the same time it is lamentable to find 
that only one prosecution took place for polluting rivers. This 
will show how highly desirable it is that in this most important 
item of cultivation of salmon rivers a change in the law should 
take place as speedily as possible. It grieves me much to report 
that during the past winter, on several occasions, riotous persons, 
called Rebeceas, have turned out in large numbers to destroy the 
breeding salmon in the upper waters of the Wye. It is lamentable 
to think that none of these persons were prosecuted. 


_ In conclusion I venture to remark that, although the Salmon 
Fisheries of the past year have not been up to their usual average, 
yet there is every reason to believe that the harvest of 1876 will 
prove prosperous, and that the Salmon Acts will continue to carry 
out the intention of Parliament in increasing the food of the people 
in the form of salmon. 
: I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
March, 1876, : Frank Buckvanp. 
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MR. WALPOLE’S TENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 


SIR, Home Office, March 1876. 


In my report of last year I attempted to trace the history Tam Sanmox 


of the principal salmon rivers of England. and Wales from the Frsuery Acr, 


passing of the Salmon Fishery Act, 186], to the commencement 
of 1875. In doing so Iendeavoured to describe the changes 
which had been made in the law both in 1861 and in 1865, and 
the effects which had resulted from them. I propose to commence 
my present report by supplementing that description with an 


" account of the great change in the law which was made by the 


Act of 1873, and of the use which has been made of that change 
by the Conservators of the different rivers. 

Up to the time of the passing of the Act of 1873, the English 
Salmon Acts were practically invariable. One law was made 
applicable to every salmon river; and neither the Conservators 
nor any other authority possessed any effective means of varying it. 
It was the main object of the Act of 1873 to render the law 
elastic. ‘The power to make byelaws, then entrusted to the Con- 
servators for the first time, constituted the most important portions 
of the Act. The operation of the Act, for good or for evil, 
must depend on the manner in which this power is exercised by 
the Conservators and controlled by the Secretary of State. 

There are 12 distinct heads, included in the 39th section of the 
Act, to which the byelaws made by the Conservators may severally 
relate. But these heads are of yery unequal importance. For 
instance, under one head the Conservators are authorised to deter- 
mine the form of license and the manner in which licenses shall 
be issued; under another they are empowered to decide what 
marks, labels, or numbers shall be attached to nets and boats 
employed in salmon fishing ; under a third they are enabled to 
regulate the times during which a gaff shall be used by anglers; 
under a fourth they are enabled to fix the period in each year 
during which gratings, placed in accordance with the provisions 


of the Salmon Acts, shall be maintained; and under a fifth they 


are at liberty to vary the rate of license duty, a power which is 
also given by a separate section, and which has on very rare occa- 
sions been exercised by a byelaw. None of these five sub-sections 
imposed much difficulty on the Conservators or on the advisers of 
the Secretary of State. But there are seven other heads, under 
which byelaws may be made, which have required the most careful 
consideration. ‘These heads are as follows :—~ 
1, The alteration of the commencement and termination of the 
annual close season. 
2, The alteration of the commencement and termination of the 
weekly close season. . 
38373. Cc 
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(=) ¥ 
‘nets, and of the manner of using them. 


4. The determination of the minimum.size of the mesh of nets. 

_5. The prohibition of the use of nets at the mouth of rivers in 
public waters. 
6. The regulation, during the close seasons, of nets used for 
other fish than salmon. 

7. The prohibition at night of all nets used in inland waters. 

The first of these heads is, in one sense, the most important. 
Byelaws made under the other six affect only the districts to 
which they are applicable. But an alteration of the annual close 
season on one river affects all the neighbouring districts, and 
indirectly every river in the kingdom. The moment the open 
season for nets on any river is extended into the month of 
September, it becomes legal to sell the fish legally caught in that 
river in every part of England and Wales. The greatest objec- 
tions were therefore entertained by the Conservators of the earlier 
rivers to the indiscriminate extension of the fishing season on the 
later rivers; and the gravest apprehensions were expressed by these 
gentlemen that illegal fishing would be encouraged by the change. 
These apprehensions were so natural, and these objections were so 
reasonable, that it was our first object, after the Act had come into 
force, to lay down certain fixed principles ander which it should 
be administered. These principles are fully explained in my 
Sth report, and have ever since guided the policy of the Home 
Office. They are briefly these :— 


1. That no alteration in the close season for nets should, as a 
rule, be made, without a corresponding alteration in the 
close season fur rods; and vice versa. 

2. That the net fishing season should in no case be extended 
beyond the 30th September. 

3. That, outside the county of Cornwall, the net fishing season 
should in no case be extended beyond the 20th September. 

4, That, outside the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, the 
net fishing season should in no case be extended beyond 
the 14th September. 

5. That the net fishing season should only be extended to the 
14th September ; (1) on the Welsh rivers to the west of the 
Dee in North Wales, and to the west of the Usk in South 
Wales ; (2) on the Cumberland rivers, excluding the Eden; 
(3) on the Coquet. 

6. That no application not in accordance with these rule 
should be granted without a formal inquiry into the 
expediency of complying with it. 

In accordance with these rules the following byelaws have been 

made and approved :— ; 

1. In Cornwall; the net season on the Camel has been 
extended to the 30th September; the rod season to the 
14th November. 

2. In Devonshire; the net season on the Avon and Erme has 


3. The determination of the length, size, and description of 
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been extended to the 20th September; that on the Axe, 
to the 19th September; that on the Taw and Torridge to 
the 15th September; and corresponding alterations have 
been made in the rod seasons on these rivers. 

8. In Wales; the net season on the Clwyd and Elwy, the 
Conway, the Seiont, the Dovey, the Cleddy,and the Ogmore 
and Ewenny, has been extended to the 14th September, and 
the rod season has been altered in a similar manner. 

4. In Cumberland, the net season on the Kent; and, in Northum- 
berland, the net season on the Coquet, have been extended 
to the 14th September; the rod season on both rivers 
having also been similarly varied. 

The districts which have not yet availed themselves of our rule 
are, in Cornwall, the Fowey ; in Devonshire, the Tamar, the Dart, 
the Teign, the Exe, and the Otter; and in Wales, the Dwyfach, 
the Teivy, the Towy, and the Taf. But various other districts 

-desired to go beyond it. The Conservators of the Avon Brue 
and Parret desired to extend their fishing season till the 14th 
September; the Conservators of the Lune, the river which gives 
a name to Lancaster, to the 15th September; the Conservators of 
the Tees, 2 Durham River, to the 14th September; the Conser- 
vators of the Ribble,. another Lancashire river, contemplated a 
varied close season—the nets below a certain point to cease fishing 

‘on the 15th August, and the nets above that point to go on 
fishing till the 1st September; the Conservators of the Coquet, in 
Northumberland, and of the Teign in Devonshire, contemplated an 
extension of the net season to the end of October; and the 
Conservators of the Eden desired an extension of the rod season 

alone to the middle of November. The cases of the Avon Brue 
and Parret, of the Lune, and of the Tees, were investigated by 
my colleague and myself at special inquiries. It was proved to us 
that the extension of the fishing" season on the Avon Brue and 

Parret would seriously embarrass the Conservators of far more 

important rivers, viz., the Severn, the Wye, and Usk; since the 
fish bred in these rivers necessarily passed the mouth of the Ayon 

Brue and Parret in their way to them. It was impossible, 

therefore, to alter the close season in the one case without con- 
templating a corresponding alteration—which no one desired but 
everyone deprecated—in the other. On the Lune it was clearly 
proved to us that the extension of the fishing season for nets 
would operate injuriously on the upper waters; that the lower 
waters already obtained more than their fair share of the produce 
of the river; that the upper waters would not derive any com- 
pensation from the change by a corresponding extension of the 
rod fishing season ; and that therefore the approval of the byelaw 
would not be generally popular, and would be unpopular among 
the very class (the upper proprietors) whose support is essentially 
necessary. On the Tees, it was proved to us that the fishing 

' season before 1861 had extended to the 17th September; that its 
contraction in 1861 had led to a large increase in the take of fish, 

and that there were strong grounds therefore for assuming that 
Cc 2 
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the shorter fishing season had been more beneficial than the 
longer one to the fishermen themselves. In all these three cases, 
therefore, we had not the slightest diffieulty in recommending the 
Secretary of State to disallow the-proposed extension of the fishing 
season. The extension of the fishing season on the Coquet to the 
31st October seemed so immoderate, that I at once took upon 
myself the responsibility of saying that I could not be a party to 
it, and the extension of the fishing season on the Teign was also 
refused. The applications of the Ribble and of the Eden were 
more difficult. The Ribble desired, as has already been stated, a 
varied annual close season. The nets belowa certain point on the 
river were to cease fishing on the 15th August; the nets above 
that point were to go on fishing for another fortnight. It is easy 
to see that a good deal may be said for a proposal of this character. 
Tt is evidently intended to insure a more equal distribution of fish 
among the various interests on the river; and everything which 
tends to distribute the fish more equally is primd facie desirable. 
It seemed premature, however, to consider whether this object 
could be most easily attained by the byelaw in question, because it 
avowedly contemplated an experiment which would evidently be 
applicable to other rivers besides the Ribble, and which could not, 
therefore, be adopted until it had been publicly discussed and 
considered. I explained therefore to the Ribble Board that, 


before asking the Home Office to carry out this plan, they ought — 


to obtain some general expression of opinion on its merits from 
the members of other boards as well as of their own. The Board 
were good enough to assent to the propriety of this conclusion, 
and permitted their byelaw to be disallowed. 

The case of the Eden also requires remark. 'The Conservators 
desired the extension of the rod season to the middle of November, 


and some of them have publicly expressed their dissatisfaction with — 


my colleague and myself for declining to recommend the Home Office 
to approve the extension. So far as I am personally concerned, 
however, my action in the matter admits of a very simple explana- 
tion. Parliament, in sanctioning in certain cases the variation of 
the annual close season, intended that the close season should be 
adapted to the requirements of the different rivers. The close 
season fixed by Statute was left unaltered, and the burden of proof 
that change was necessary was thrown on the river which desired 
to make thechange. The Eden, however, is notoriously one of the 
earliest rivers, if not the very earliest river in the country. The 
prolongation of its rod season to the middle of November must 
have indicated a readiness on the part of the Home Office to 
make a corresponding. addition to the rod season on every river 
in the kingdom. It is possible that such an addition might have 
proved very beneficial; some authorities even think that there 
should be no close season for rods. But these gentlemen, as it 
seems to me, should apply to Parliament, and not to the Home 
Office, to give effect to their views. It is the duty of the Home 
Office and its advisers to endeavour to carry out the intentions of 
the Legislature, and not to favour the proposals of any class of 


# 
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persons. I have no doubt whatever that the Legislature did not 
contemplate an extension of either the net or the rod season on 
early rivers. I cannot therefore think it consistent with my duty 
to be a party to such a change. 

So far, I have been considering the alterations which have been 
made or proposed in the close season, and which have extended, 
or contemplated the extension of, the netting season. The Usk, 
with a view to save the “back” fish, has closed February and 
March both to nets and rods, without making any corresponding 
addition to the fishing season in the autumn. The Avon and 
Stour, to increase its stock; has stopped netting on the 14th 
August, and rod fishing on the Ist Octeber. Sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to test the result of this alteration. The Teivy 
Board of Conservators desired to close the whole of February 
for nets, without making any addition to the net season in 
Septemher. The byelaw formed the subject of an inquiry by 
my colleague and myself, last April. It would evidently have 
been justifiable; (1) if its approval were likely to ensure the safety 
of any considerable number of “back” fish; (2) if its approval 
were likely to impart any additional interest in the river to the 
upper proprietors. It was not, however, proved to us that any 
appreciable number of kelts were killed in February; and no 
upper proprietor, who took the trouble to appear before us, 
expressed any anxiety for the byelaw. While, then, we should 
have been disposed to think that the byelaw, if it would either 
have conciliated the upper proprietors or have saved the kelts 
. from destruction, should have been approved, we could find nothing 
in the evidence submitted to us to justify its approval; and we 
were therefore compelled to recommend that it should be 
disallowed. 

In six districts, viz,, the Lune, the Ribble, the Usk, the Taw, 
the Teign, and the Avon and Stour, the weekly close ‘season 
has been extended from 42 to 48 hours. In two others, viz., 
the Eden and the Dee, a varied weekly close season has been 
instituted, commencing in the lower waters, in one case 12 hours, 
and in the other case 6 hours, before it commences in the upper 
waters, and extending in every case to 48 hours. These are the 
only changes which have yet been made in the weekly close 
season. It will be observed that they all contemplate an ad- 
ditional close time of six hours.'a week. No administrative depart- 
ment could have had any difficulty in approving such alterations, 
because Parliament, and the House of Commons especially, had 
indicated a strong preference for a weekly close season of at least 
48 hours duration. The Select Committee of 1869 and 1870 
recommended that the weekly close season should never be less 
than 48 hours. The two Bills4ntroduced into Parliament in 1871, 
by Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Dodds respectively, contained the same 
provision. The Select Committee of 1872, to which the Bills were 
ultimately referred, divided on the very point, and decided by 
eight votes to two to adhere to a minimum of 48 hours. The 
words insisting on a minimum weekly close time of 48 hours 
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were subsequently struck out in the House of Commons, in order, 
as it is believed, to reconcile the Bill with the law as it stood, 
but the. House left a maximum of 60 hours possible. The words 
insisting that the maximum should not exceed 48 hours were 
inserted by agreement at a late stage in the\House of Lords. 

‘Under the circumstances which have been thus stated, I have 
thought it my duty in every case, in which an application for the 
extension of the weekly close season was applied for, to recommend 
that it should he acceded to. Such applications have in fact been 
approved by the Home Office, (when they were formally made,) in 
every case but one. . It will be more convenient to reserve all 
reference to the single case (that of the Wye) in which it has been 
refused, for a later period of this report.* 

In eight districts byelaws have been made determining the 
description or size of the nets to be used for taking salmon. On 
the Axe and the Ogmore, draft nets are now alone allowed; on 
the Coquet, draft nets and hang nets; on the Dee, draft nets and 
coracle nets ; on the Ribble, draft nets, hang nets, and haaf nets; 
on the Tees, draft nets, hang nets, coracle nets, and pole nets; 
in Yorkshire, draft nets, hang nets, and beating nets; and on the 
Usk beating nets are alone permitted.t These byelaws practically 
include the only modes of fishing employed at present on, the rivers 
to which they apply; their importance is not therefore at the 
present moment very great. ‘Their true importance consists in 
their practically stopping the introduction of new modes of fishing, 
which may from time to time be resorted to. ‘This result has 
also, in some cases, been insured by additional provisions res- 
pecting the length of the instruments which are allowed or the 
manner in which they are to be used. Draft nets on the Dee and 
the Ogmore are not to exceed 200 yards in length, in Yorkshire 
they are not to exceed 400 yards; beating nets on the Usk and 
on the Wye are not to be more than 80 yards long; coracle nets 
on the Dee are limited to a length of 16 yards; haaf nets on the 
Ribble to a length of 6 yards. All these provisions are amply 
sufficient to meet the case of the legitimate fisherman. They 
diminish the possibility of abuse in future years. . 

The mesh of nets, lawful to be used for the capture of salmon, 
has also in various cases been altered. On the Axe, on the 
Camel, on the Cleddy, on the Coquet, on the Kent, on the 
Ogmore, on. the Usk, and on the tidal waters of the Erme, the 


mesh has been reduced from 2 to 1} inches; on the Towy it has — 


been reduced to 14 inches between the 15th June and the 15th 
August; on the Eden it has been reduced to 12 inches between 
the 15th May and the 15th July; and on the tidal waters of the 
Devonshire Avon it has been reduced to 13 inches between the 
a 

* Applications for an extension of the weckly close season were made by the 
Conservators of the Tyne and of the Towy. But the notices in both these cases 


had been given incorrectly, and it became necessary to disallow the byelaw on this 
ground. 


t These nets are all described fully in the Inspectors’ 12th Annual Report, - 


page 81-88, 


as 
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15th June and the 14th August. The Wye Board of Conseryators 
desired to increase the mesh from 2 to 24 inches, and the Severn 
Board to reduce the mesh from 2 to 14 inches. But, in both 
cases, the byelaw was disallowed. The Wye byelaw fell with 
the other byelaws made by that Board; the Severn byelaw 
was disallowed because the Severn is purely a salmon river, 
on which, therefore, a reduction. of the mesh is inadvisable, 
and because it is obviously inconvenient for a smaller mesh to 
bein use on the Severn than on the Wye. The rivers on which 
the reduction of the mesh has been sanctioned all produce large 
numbers of migratory trout as well as pure salmon; morts and 
sprods form a large proportion of the harvest on the Kent, bull 
trout on the Coquet ; sewin on the Ogmore, the Cleddy and the 
Towy ; and peal on the Axe, the Camel, the Avon, and the Erme. 
Considerable numbers of sewin also run up the Usk, and the Con- 
servators of that river have, therefore, exercised a. wise discretion 
in facilitating their capture by a reduction in the size of their 
mesh, ‘The 2-inch mesh, which is prescribed by the Salmon Act, 
is in fact suitable to few rivers. In rivers, which are frequented 
by salmon alone, it is too small. A 2-inch mesh will take a fish 
of 3 lbs. weight and upwards, and few grilse are found below that 
weight. But in sea trout rivers the mesh is too large. Morts 
and sprods, peal and sewin, and migratory trout of every name 
or kind, do not average 3 lbs. in weight; and a 2-inch mesh, 
therefore, makes their capture almost impossible. The mesh, in 
fact, introduced in 1861 takes practically all the salmon, and spares 
the majority of the sea trout. There is no wonder, under these 
circumstances, at the almost universal complaint that migratory 
trout are everywhere gaining on the true salmon. 

Comparatively little use has hitherto been made of the power 
entrusted to Conservators to prohibit the use of nets in public 
waters at the mouths-of rivers..-The intention of the Legislature 
was to provide a resting piace forthe fish in these places; 
and, where heavy netting is carried on at the mouth, the most 
Obvious advantage is derivable from this remedy. The most 
important byelaw which has hitherto been made under this 
power, relates to the Tyne. The Tyne Navigation Commissioners, 
for the sake of improving the navigation of the river have 
built two solid masonry piers, each nearly a mile long, from the 
old mouth of the river seawards, one on each side of it, thus 
practically prolonging the river and its mouth for about one 
mile out to sea. ‘The salmon (especially late in the-fishing season, 
yiz., from June to August) congregate in large numbers behind 
these piers. Sheltered behind them, they fall easy victims to the 
hang nets, the nets with which this part of the territorial seas 
are fished. To remedy this state of things, the Conservators 
proposed to’prohibit all netting within a certain distance from 
the mouth of the river. The first byelaw, made by them with 
this object, was so vague in its language that the Secretary of 
State was compelled to disallow it. But another byelaw, couched in 
more definite terms, has since been approved ; and, from the com- 
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mencement of the fishing season of 1875, it became illegal to 
net for salmon within a certain distance on each side of. the two 
piers at the mouth of the Tyne. The necessity for some such 
byelaw was amply proved before my~colleague and myself, at 
an inquiry held by us, under the-Secretary of State’s directions, 
at Newcastle. It was shown to us that the hang net fisher 
which now exists at the mouth of the Tyne would have been illegal 
under the old Tyne Act of 1842: it was shown to us that the- 
institution of the fishery had seriously injured the river fisheries, 
that there was reason to fear that the stock of spawning fish was 
being reduced; and that the dissatisfaction of the upper pro- 
prietors was, at any rate, endangering the future of the Tyne, 
It was evident, under these circumstances, that strong measures 
were necessary if the production of the Tyne—the most important, 
in a salmon sense, of English rivers—was to be maintained : I had 
no hesitation, therefore, in recommending the Secretary of State 
to approve this byelaw. 
The Dysyni is the only other river at the mouth of which a 
resting place has at present been established. The Dysyni is a 
little river falling into Cardigan bay, near the town of Towyn, 
Its mouth is very shallow and the sewin and salmon are 
unable to ascend the river except at high tide. They were, 
while congregated at the mouth of it, caught in some numbers 
by draft nets. The owners of fisheries in the river were of 
course discouraged by this state of things, and applied for a bye- 
law to put an end to it. I thought it my duty to meet all the 
parties interested on the spot, and our conference resulted in a 
byelaw prohibiting the use of nets within 300 yards of the south 
side of the Dysyni. A proposal of a similar character was made 
to us by the Conservators of the Coquet, a Northumberland river 
north of the Tyne. But the byelaw which was proposed 
applied to a part of the river where a private right of fishin 


existed, and where it was in consequence impossible to make it 


applicable. For this reason the Secretary of Staté was com- 
pelled to disallow it. i 

No power entrusted to the Conservators has occasioned the 
advisers of the Secretary of State more anxiety than that which 
allows the use in public waters of nets for other fish than salmon, 
to be regulated, during the annual and weekly close seasons, 
when such use ‘is found tobe prejudicial to the salmon fisheries, 
The Dee Board, acting under these powers, decided to allow no 
nets in the annual close season except draft and trawl nets; and 


during the weekly close season to permit the use of trawl nets alone. 4 


The Conservators of the Hampshire Avon decided to allow no 
nets during the weekly close season except those having a mesh 
of 2 inches from knot to knot. The byelaw made on the 
Dee was intended to get rid of the illegal fishing which it was 
notorious took place in the estuary during both the annual and 
weekly close seasons. The byelaw on the Avon had only, in 
practice, a restricted application to a small extent of public water 
below Christchurch. In both these cases, therefore, no difficult 


1 
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arose in approving the byelaws. Byelaws, with a similar object, 

were made by the Conservators of the Tamar, of the Dart, of 
the Taw, of the Severn, and of the Avon Brue and Parret. The 

Conservators of the Tamar desired to prohibit the use of nets 
for other fish than salmon having a mesh of less than one inch 
from knot to knot during the months of February, March, April 
and May. The notices, however, were informally given, and it 
became in consequence necessary to disallow the byelaw without 
-reference to its principle. The Conservators of the Dart desired, 
like the Conservators of the Dee, to prohibit the use of all nets 
except trawl nets during the weekly close season. But the estuary 
of the Dart contains a valuable fishery for sea fish, and, in con- 
sequence, it seemed necessary to disallow the byelaw. The 
Conservators of the Taw and Toridge desired to prohibit, during 
both the annual and weekly close seasons, the use of all nets for 
other fish than salmon, having a mesh of jess than 14 inches; but 
my colleague, who undertook to inquire into the matter, was of 
opinion that the byelaw would seriously injure the herring 
fisheries of the district, and that it could not therefore be ap- 
proved. ‘The Conservators of the Severn made some very com- 
plicated byelaws under the powers entrusted to them under this 
subsection. ‘They directed (1) that during the annual close season 
all lampern wheels set on or within 20 yards of any weir shall be 
eross-prowed ; (2) “that no net of any description except fixed nets 
** for catching eels and sprats and landing nets used in connexion 
* with a rod and line, shall be used in the night time during the 
“ annual close season;” and (8) that during the weekiy close 
season nets for taking shrimps should not be used in the estuary 
of the Severn between sunset on Saturday and 6 o'clock on 
Monday morning. The object of the last of these three byelaws 
was clear. The chief public fisheries for salmon in the Severn 
are worked by lave nets;~-a- net which is very similar to a large 
shrimp net. A net of this kind may be worked in three ways, 
viz. (1) by “ driving,” 4.¢., by the fishermen “ driving ” or pushing 
the net before him in'slack and shallow water, being the ordinary 
way in which a shrimper works on the sand of the sea shore; 
(2) by “cowering,” 4.¢., by holding the net in a narrow channel 
through which the tide is ebbing, and intercepting the fish or 
shrimps dropping out with the ebb tide to sea; (8) by “laving,” 
4.¢., by placing the net over the man’s shoulder, and watching for 
the ripple of a fish, and then running after it and catching it. - 
The first of these processes is only applicable to shrimping. ‘The 
last is only applicable to salmon fishing. The second is applicable 
to either salmon fishing or shrimping. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the salmon fisherman on the Severn had very great temp- 
tation to infringe the weekly close season. ‘The moment the 
weekly close season commenced he was able to take a net which, 
with the exception that it had a smaller and more destructive 
mesh, in every sense resembled his salmon net, and under the 
cover of catching shrimps proceed with his salmon fishing. It 
became, therefore, evidently desirable to check this practice, and 
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the byelaw of the Conservators practically stopped the fishing 
for more than 830 hours out of the 42 of weekly close season, 
The Conservators, indeed, later on, endeavoured to complete the 
policy which they had thus commenced, by prohibiting the use of 
all nets (except landing nets) during-the whole of the weekly 
close season. A formal inquiry on the merits of the byelaw was 
held by my colleague and myself at Lydney in the spring of last 
year. The evidence which we then received satisfied us that a 
large amount of illegal fishing did take place during the weekly 
close season in the estuary of the Severn, and that therefore the 
byelaw was desirable if it could be legally made. Our doubts, 
however, as to its legality were referred by the Secretary of State 
to the law officers of the Crown, who were of opinion that the 
byelaw, as it prohibited all fishing with nets during the weekly 
close season, went far beyond the mere regulating the use of nets, 
which was all that the law empowered the Conservators to do. 
The byelaw was consequently disallowed. 

The two other byelaws made by the Severn Board, (1) re- 
quiring lampern wheels used near weirs to be cross-prowed, and 
(2) prohibiting the use of all nets at night during the annual close 
season, were sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The advantage 
of stopping netting at night, and especially in the winter months, 
is so plain, that it is not necessary to say anything on the 
second of these byelaws. The first may require some ex- 
planation. The lampern, a delicate fish, which is undeservedly 
neglected, but whose good qualities are known in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Severn, is caught in small baskets attached to 
weirs. These baskets are called “ wheels” or‘ weles.” A wheel 
which is cross-prowed has two sticks placed crosswise across the 
opening, thus dividing the circular opening into four sections, 
The lampern being a little fish, can easily enter a wheel which is 
cross-prowed, but the smallest salmon would be unable to do so. 
The Severn board by this byelaw, therefore, without injuring the 
lampern fishery, have effectually prevented the lampern fishery 
from injuring the salmon, 

The case of the Avon Brue and Parret requires longer consider= 
ation. The Avon Brue and Parret fishery district extends on the 
north-western and northern coasts of Somerset, from the mouth 


of the Avon on the north to the boundary of the county of - 


Somerset on the west. ‘Three of the rivers which it contains, Viz., 
the Avon, the Axe, and the’Brue, hold no salmon. ‘The Parret, 
with its tributary, the Tone, used to contain and breed salmon, 
and a few sea trout are now bred in some of its tributaries. 
The Parret, however, flows into Bridgewater Bay. Numbers of 
sea fish, viz., turbot, soles, whiting, cod, sprats, herring, and others, 
and their fry, are found in this bay. Numbers of shrimps are also 
found there, and the salmon, in their way up the Bristol Channel 
to the Severn, Wye, and Usk, apparently visit the bay for the sake 
of the food found there. ; 

The salmon thus visiting the bay are caught by butts or 


putchers (large conical baskets fixed on stages), and by a large . 


~~ 
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fishing weir which is locally termed the “Hang.” The shrimps, 
the sea fish and fry, are canght by numerous fixed nets, with a 
very small mesh, locally known as “ hose nets.” There are about 
600 of these nets, and the greater part of them are apparently 
placed on grounds where the public exercise, undisturbed, the right 
of fishing. These hose nets take, no doubt, large quantities of 
shrimps, but they also destroy a large quantity of immature fry of 
sea fish. A gentleman who on one occasion bought the produce 
of two nets, found that each of them contained about 3 lbs. of 
fry. ‘These 600 nets, therefore, must in that tide have destroyed 
1800 Ibs. of fry. 

In consequence of this gieat and general destruction of fry, 
the sea fish, it is asserted, are gradually falling off in num- 
bers and size. The most respectable fishermen themselves desire 
some machinery for preventing the wholesale destruction of 
fry, and the gentlemen in the neighbourhood have long 
desired to co-operate with the fishermen for this object. The 
fishermen are willing to discontinue the use of the hose nets 
from the beginning of November to the end of February, and 
some of them are willing to discontinue their use till the end of 
Mareh. There are unquestionably considerable numbers of fry of 
sea fish in Bridgewater Bay at that time, and advantage would 
result if they were allowed to grow into mature fish. The passing 
of the Salmon Fishery Act of 1873 seemed to supply some means 
of carrying out this policy. 1t occurred to the Conservators that 
they might extend the salmon close season to the end of March, 
and regulate or prohibit the use of hose nets for sea fish during 
such extended close time ; and they accordingly prepared a byelaw 
with this object.’ Their intention was evidently one which de- 
served every encouragement which the Home Office could afford. 
But, unfortunately, it seemed doubtful whether the Home Office 
could in this instance assist them. The power to regulate nets 
during the annual close season was confined by law to those cases 
where their use was prejudicial to the salmon fisheries, It was 
not, however, alleged by the Conservators that the use of the hose 
nets in Bridgewater Bay was detrimental to the salmon fisheries, 
Their representative, indeed, contended that, as salmon fed on the 
fry of sea fish, anything that destroyed those fry must be injurious 
to the salmon. But the Home Office counsel was of opinion that 
this construction of the law could not be maintained; and it 
became, therefore, necessary to disallow the byelaw. 

‘In 13 districts, viz., the Devonshire Avon, the Hampshire Promrox 
Avon, the Axe, the Cleddy, the Clwyd and Elwy, the Coquet, the peep 
Dee, the Kent, the Ogmore, the Taw and Torridge, the Teign, the ane 
Usk, and the Yorkshire districts, night netting has been prohibited 
in inland waters. On the Severn, netting at night has been pro- 
hibited in all inland waters above Diglis weir and on the Teme; 
and, as this practically includes all the non-tidal waters in the 
district, the byelaw on the Severn is, to all intents and purposes, 
identical with that which has been applied to the other rivers. In 
two other districts, the Tyne and the Wye, a similar byelaw has 
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been made. The notices issued in the Tyne case were insufficient ; 
and on this ground the byelaw was disallowed. The Wye byelaw 
fell with the other byelaws made by the Conseryators of this 
river. The history of the byelaws made by the Wye Board has 
already been published at length ina Blue Book presented to 
Parliament last session. But it may be convenient, and add 
completeness to the foregoing narrative, to summarise this history 
here. On the 17th January 1874 the Conservators of the Wye, 
acting under the authority entrusted to them by the 39th section 
of the Salmon Fisheries Act, 1873, made certain byelaws for the 
better protection, preservation, and improvement of the Salmon 
Fisheries within the said district. These byelaws were :— 


1. The prohibition of night netting in inland waters. 

2. The extension of the mesh of nets from 2-to 24 inches. 

3. The addition of six hours to the weekly close season. 

4 and 5. The prohibition of beating nets between the Ist day 
of March and the 80th day of April. 

6. The regulation of beating nets, 

7. The numbering of boats and coracles. 

8. The prohibition of a gaff for anglers before the Ist May and 
after the Ist September. 

' 9. The determination of the forms on which licenses were to be 

issued. 


In the course of February 1874 five memorials against the frst 
five of these byelaws were received at the Home Office from various 
persons interested in the subject; and on the 9th March, after a 
report on the byelaws and the memorials from the inspectors to 
the Home Office, the memorialists were informed by the Secretary 
of State that, “ provided they will give satisfactory security for the 
“ payment of all costs connected with it, he ig willing to order an 
“ inquiry into the objections raised by the memorialists to the first 
“ three byelaws which have been made by the Conservators of the 
“ Wye fishery district, and to appoint some independent person to 
“act as assessor with the inspectors of salmon fisheries in such 
“ inquiry.” It is unnecessary, in this report, to recapitulate the 
protracted correspondence which ensued between the memorialists, 
the Conservators, and the Secretary of State on the subject. It 
is sufficient to say that the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
byelaws were eventually referred by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to ‘my colleague Mr, Buckland, Mr, 
Paterson, the Chairman of the late Special Commission, and 
myself. Mr. Buckland, Mr. Paterson, and I unanimously acreed 
that the 4th and 5th byelaws could not be approved on the 
evidence which was submitted to us at our inquiry ; that it would 
be wiser to extend the mesh from 27+ to 23 inches than to accept 
the 2nd byelaw; and that a variable weekly close season of 
48 hours, commencing in the lower waters 12 hours soon than 
it commenced in the upper waters, would be preferable to the 
arrangement. suggested by the Conseryators of the Wye Board, 
On these points, then, we were all unanimous. But a difference 
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of opinion existed between us as to the propriety of prohibiting 
night netting in the fresh waters of the Wye. Mr. Buckland and 
Mr. Paterson were of opinion that the prohibition of night 
netting would not be justified by the circumstances, and that it 
would be wiser and better to make some addition to the annual 
close season in the spring. I dissented from them because I 
thought, first, that nothing but the abolition of night netting 
would give a fair share of fish to the upper proprietors; and, 
second, because I concluded that an addition to the close season 
in the spring would be unjust to the proprietors of the estuary. 
The Secretary of State,“however, naturally adopted the advice 
of the majority of the Commissioners to whom he had referred 
the byelaws, and commended to the consideration of the Wye 
Board the suggestions of Messrs. Buckland and Paterson. The 
Wye Board adopted these recommendations with a strong protest 
against them; and the Secretary of State, after carefully con- 
sidering the byelaws and the protest against them, concluded 
that it was impossible to approve them. 

The rejection of the second series of byelaws which the Con- 
servators of the Wye had made, in deference to the recommendations 
of Messrs. Buckland and Paterson, has, of course, placed the ‘Wye 
for a time in a peculiarly disadvantageous position. The Con- 
servators have been deprived of all byelaws; and they have 
now fallen back in the main on their original proposals. The 
third series of byelaws which they have thus made is now 
under consideration, and I abstain, therefore, from writing a 
single word which might in any way prejudice the decision of 
the gentlemen to whom they may be referred. It is possible, 
however, that before this report is published the matter will have 
been decided. 

A very large number of byelaws has, then, been made by the 

Conservators of the various fishery districts, into which England 
and Wales have been divided; and the time seems, therefore, to 
have arrived when it may be convenient to consider whether the 
power to make such byelaws should be continued, or whether, 
after a comparatively short period, it should not be terminated by 
Parliament. 
_ The power to make byelaws was originally demanded by the 
Conservators, and conceded by Parliament, with a view to enable 
the provisions of the law to be adapted to the various circum- 
stances of different rivers. But, though the conditions of salmon 
rivers are various, they do not vary. A late river will always 
remain late; an early river will always remain early ; and it ought 
consequently to be possible to settle, once for all, the law for each 
river; it ought to be unnecessary, after byelaws have once been 
made, to reconsider or alter them. 

In the great majority of cases this is what has really occurred. 
The Conservators have decided what byelaws were required; 
they have made them once for all, and they have no desire 
and no intention to reopen the subject. But, in a few cases, the 
power to make byelaws has been used in a totally different 
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way. An accidental majority at a board kas made a byelaw 
one year and has revoked it the next. In one of the most 
important districts in the kingdom a byelaw was actually made 
prohibiting the use ofa gaff between-the Ist May and the 30th 
September, and revoked within the year by another byelaw! In 
another district the Conservators made a byelaw altering the close 
season, and at their very next meeting appealed to the Secretary 
of State to disallow the very byelaw which they had thus made! 

These instances seem to show conclusively that the power to 
make byelaws, valuable as it is, may be abused, and may, in fact, 
become the pretext for local disputes, which in the best interest 
of the salmon fisheries it is desirable to avoid. The proper course 
for any central authority to take is obviously to endeavour to 
settle the law as much as possible. An unsettled law, variable at 
every whim of the Conservators and the Inspectors, would cause 
greater evil than the old law with all its inconsisténces and incon- 
veniences ; and it seems, therefore, desirable that Parliament 
should, at once, distinctly say that the power to make byelaws 
shall continue for a definite period, say of three years, during 
which every necessary byelaw may certainly be made, but that, 
after that date, it shall absolutely be determined. £64 ik 

Such a recommendation cannot, of course, be adopted without 
fresh legislation; and a new Salmon Act, after the very recent 
legislation, may seem to be premature and undesirable. But, in 
reality, a new Salmon Act, or rather the consolidation of the 
existing Salmon Acts, is urgently required, and any official would 
incur grave responsibility who neglected to impress the impor- 
tance of such consolidation on the Government, ‘The provisions 
of the law do not require material amendment, though the law 
itself is in great need of simplification and consolidation. 

The main reason for desiring the consolidation of the law is 
found in the obscurity in which it is now involved, "and which is 
due to the frequent changes which have been made in it. Take 
for instance the following cases :— 

A miller is unquestionably bound by law to shut his sluices 
during every Sunday in the year, so as to cause the water to flow, 
over the weir. But it is difficult to see how any ordinary miller 
can ascertain the law. By the 26th section of the Salmon Fishery 
Act, 1861, it is enacted that “ when a fish pass is attached to any 
“ dam in pursuance of this Act, the sluices, if any, for drawing 
* off the water which would otherwise flow over the dam shall be 
“.kept shut at all times when the water is not required for 
“* milling purposes.” The miller naturally concludes that, where 
no fish pass is attached to the dam, he jis exempted from the 
operation of the section. But the saving words are struck out of 
the section by an amendment in the Act of 1873. Circumstances 
may perhaps induce him to work on Sundays, and he naturally con- 
cludes that as the water is required for milling purposes he is again 
exempted from the operation of the section ; but by another 


‘amendment in the Act of 1873 the words “on Sundays and” are 


inserted before the words “at all times.” 
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But the difficulty of the miller is nothing to the difficulty of 
the trout and char fisher. é 

It is undoubtedly illegal to kill trout or char ina fishery district 
after the 8rd October. 

It is undoubtedly illegal to use an otter or lath for the purpose 
of killing trout or char. 

But it is difficult to see how an ordinary fisherman is to find 
out the law. 

He finds a definite enactment in the Act of 1865, that it is 
illegal to take trout in a fishery district after the 2nd November. 
He naturally concludes that he is well within the law in taking 
char on say the 8rd October; but by one amendment in the Act - 
of 1873 the word October is substituted for the word November ; 
by another amendment the word “ trout” is made to include the 
word char. The law, however, is in this case plain compared 
with its obscurity in respect to the use of an otter. An otter is a 
small piece of wood “‘used for the purpose of running out baits, 
“ artificial or otherwise, across any portion of any lake or river.” 
Four years ago it would have been perfectly legal for the fisher- 
man to have used an otter. He would in all probability have 
certainly used one. And, unless he is possessed with uncommon 
patience, he will not find that the use of an otter is illegal now. 
Yet it is undoubtedly illegal, and this is the process by which it 
has become so: — 


1. By the 8th section of the Salmon Fisheries Act, 1861, it is 
illegal to use “any spear, gaff, strokehall, snatch, or other 
like instrument for catching salmon.” An otter certainly 
cannot come under this description, and char are not in- 
cluded in it. 

2. By the 64th section of the Salmon Fisheries Act, 1865, the 
8th section of the Salmon Fisheries Act, 1861, is made 
applicable to trout in a salmon river situate in a fishery 
district. But again there is nothing about char and 
nothing about otters. 

3. By the Ist subsection of the 18th section of the Salmon 
Fisheries Act, 1873, the otter is included among the 
instruments prohibited by the 8th section of the Salmon 
Fisheries Act, 1861. And, finally, . 

4, By the 7th subsection of the 18th section of the Salmon 
Fisheries Act, 1873, the word trout in the 64th section of 
the Salmon Fishery Act, 1865, includes the word char, 


All these provisions are most desirable in themselves. It is 
most desirable to stop fishing for char after the 1st October; it is 
most desirable toprohibit the use of an otter. There is, in fact, 
hardly a dispute about the, advisability of these provisions; and 
all that is necessary is, by the consolidation of the law, to remove 
its obscurity. Before, however, the law can be consolidated, it is 
essential to correct one or two technical errors which have crept 
into the Salmon Acts; and it is desirable to make one or two 
other amendments which would lessen the expense of administering 
them, 
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EXPrnsn oF The expense of administering the law is, at present, needlessly | 

APMINISTER~ oreat.. For instance, a Board of Conservators is empowered by a 

ING THE LAW. . 2 . y 
byelaw to determine the form of license, and the manner in which 
licenses shall be issued, provided that different forms be used for 
licenses for fishing in public or common and in private fisheries. 
No importance attaches to their decision in this respect. So that 
they get their licenses, the form in which they are issued is 
perfectly immaterial to the license holders: and as a matter of 
fact nearly every Board has adopted without alteration the form 
suggested to the Conservators by the Home Office. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Conservators can issue any licenses at all, 
unless they have made a byelaw adopting either these forms or some _ 
others ; and it is certain that such a byelaw cannot be made without 
the following procedure :— 


1, Notice of an intention to propose the same must be given in 
the notice convening the meeting of the Conservators at 
which it is intended to be made. 

2. Notice of its being made must be advertised once in four 
weeks in one or more newspapers circulating in the 
district. ; 

3. When the byelaw has been made and published, it must be 
printed, and a printed copy distributed to every license 
holder. 

4, A copy or copies of it-must be placed, and renewed from 
time to time, on boards, or put up in some conspicuous 
place or places within the district. 


This elaborate and expensive machinery is highly necessary and 
proper in the case of a byelaw which involves penal consequences | 
on its infraction, but it is wholly unnecessary and superfluous in | 
the case of a byelaw which only settles a point of form of no 

importance to anyone. 
ApprovaL The forms on which licenses are issued are not the only points 

malabig So °F connected with the issue of licenses requiring attention. By the 
ea Act of 1865 the Conservators on their first appointment are | 
, bound to give three months’ notice by advertisement of a date after 

which it shall be illegal to fish without a license in a fishery 

district ; by the same Act the Secretary of State is required, before 
approving a scale of licenses, to require the Board to give one 

month’s notice of their intention to apply for the approval of the 

scale, By the 25th section of the Act of 1873, a Board of Con- 

servators may vary the license duties leviable within their district, 

or different parts of their district; and by the 39th section of the 

same Act they may make a byelaw varying the license duty in 

respect of the length or size of the net used. If they vary the 

license duties under the 25th section, they must give formal 

notice in four consecutive weeks, before the commencement of the. 

next fishing season, and if from any mistake they fail to give such 

notice, the scale of the preceding year continues in force. If they 

act under the 39th section, they must give four weeks’ notice of 

their intention to make the byelaw, and publish the byelaw, when 


r 
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made, in the manner already pointed out. Under one set of' 


cireumstances the license holders have notice for four consecutive 
weeks of the intention of the Conservators to make the appli- 
cation ; under the other set of circumstances they have only one 
notice, once published, of the application; but they have four 
notices of the application after it has been made and approved. 
It is evident that these arrangements are inconsistent, and 
therefore objectionable. The Conservators cannot require two 
sets of machinery to enable them to do one thing, and the power 
to vary a scale of licenses should, therefore, be excluded from the 
byelaw section. 

Even, however, if this alteration be made, the law will be far 


from accurate. It will then be necessary for the Conservators to 


insert one advertisement of their intention to apply for an altera- 
tion in the scale of licenses (34th section, Act of 1865), and four 
advertisements before the next fishing season of the variation in the 
scale (25th section, Act of 1873). It is a doubtful point whether 
the latter advertisements are to be inserted before or after the 
Secretary of State’s approval, and this point requires, to say the 
least, to be cleared up. But the expression “the next fishing 
season ” also requires definition. The legal fishing season, till it 
is varied by a byelaw, commences on the 2nd February. But 
the fishing season on the Dovey begins on the Ist May; on the 
Clwyd and Elwy on the 16th May, and in other districts on other 
dates. If thescale of licenses be varied on the Dovey, should the 
four weeks’ advertisements be inserted before the Ist May, or 
before the 2nd February? It may be thought that it is easy to 
answer the question, but it is anything but easy. The law defines 
the annual close season to mean the annual close season actually 
in force, and if this definition in the case of the close season is 
necessary, it is obviously equally necessary in the case of the 
fishing season, 

The proper course, in respect to this section, would probably be to 
remove from it all mention of the fishing season, and simply to say 
thatno alteration in a scale of licenses shall be approved until notice 
of the intention to apply for such approval has been advertised 
twice in two successive weeks in some local paper or papers; and 
that no alteration in such scale shall take effect until it has been 
advertised twice in two consecutive weeks in the same paper or 
papers. But the law also requires a similar correction in another 
point. An owner of Jand in a fishery district, with a mile of frontage 
and a right to fish, is entitled to a seat on a Board of Conservators 
as an ex officio member, provided that he has paid license duty 
for fishing for salmon within the district during the last preceding 
Jishing season. ‘The net fishing concludes in most rivers on the 
31st August, the rod season“on the 31st October. A gentleman 
applies for a seat on a Board between the lst September and 
the 31st October. Did the last preceding fishing season terminate 
with the net season on the preceding 31st August, or with the 
rod season 10 or 12\months before in the previous year? This is 
not a merely hypothetical case, but has occurred over and over 
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again in the administration of the law. The proper remedy seems 
to be to make salmon licenses, like game licenses, run for the whole 
year, but available only for use during the time during which they 
may be lawfully used, It would be easy*in that case to declare 
that landowners should not be entitled to an ex officio seat unless 
they had paid license duty for the year in which they sat. © 

The elaborate machinery for the election of additional or repre- 
sentative members is also faulty. Where a voter can write, the law 
is plain. But a great many of the voters cannot write, and in 
these cases the law is singularly conflicting. The law (section 30, 
paragraph 7,) desires each voter, in the presence of a witness, to 
write his initials or make his mark against the name of the person 
for whom he intends to vote. “In case the voter cannot write, 
“ such witness shall attest and write his own initials against the 
“ name of every candidate for whom the voter intends to vote.” 
Nothing can be plainer than these directions. But in the second 
schedule to the Act a form of voting paper is given ; the voter, on 
this form, is directed, if he cannot write, to affix his mark; “but 
“such mark must be attested by a witness, and such witness must 
“ write the initials of the voter against the name of every person for 
“ whom the voter intends to vote.” If, therefore, the witness writes 
his own initials against the name of the person for whom the vote 
is given, he disobeys the schedule; if he writes the voter’s initials, 
he disoheys the Act. 

Another technical amendment is required in the same part 
of the Act. The persons entitled to vote are limited to persons 
licensed to fish for salmon in public or common waters, or both. 
But there can be no doubt that common waters are public waters, 
and public waters common waters, The two terms, used evidently 
to mean different things, are strictly synonymous. Parliament 
probably intended to say that persons fishing either in public waters 


or ina common of fishery, or both, should be entitled to vote. 


If the law is consolidated, it will, perhaps, be worth while to 
remedy this trifling defect. ; 

Another detail, in which the law seems needlessly cumbrous, is 
in the question of proofs :— 


1. A copy of the certificate of the Secretary of State of the 
formation or alteration of a fishery district, certified as a 
true copy by the clerk of the peace, is evidence that all 
the requisitions of the law relating to the formation or 
alteration of the district have been complied with. (86 and 
87 Vict. ¢. 71, sec. 8.) 

2. A copy of a newspaper containing an’ advertisement that a 
district has been duly altered, is evidence of such adyer- 
tisement having been given at the time at which such 
newspaper bears date, (Ibid, sec. 7.) 

3..A copy of the newspaper containing the advertisement of the 
appointment of Board of Conservators shall be receivable 
in all courts of justice, and in all legal proceedings. as 
evidence of such appointment having been made. (28 and 
29 Vict. c. 125, sec. 18.) 
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4, A copy of a newspaper containing an advertisement of the 
date after which it shall be illegal to fish for salmon without 
a license, shall be conclusive evidence of due notice having 
been given of the time after which it will be illegal in that 
district to fish for salmon without license. (28 and 29 Vict. 
ec. 121, sec. 34.) 
5. The production of a written or printed copy of any byelaw 
purporting to have been confirmed, authenticated by the 
common*seal of the Board, shall be conclusive evidence of 
the existence and due making of such byelaw. (36 and 37 
Vict. c. 71, sec. 45.) 
6. The production of a newspaper containing the notice of the 
making of any such byelaw shall be taken as evidence that 
all things required in the Act for the making and publica- 
tion of the byelaw therein advertised, have been done and 
published. (Ldid.) 
. Copies of orders of the late Special Commissioners, purporting 
to be stamped with the seal of the Commissioners, shall be 
admissible in evidence. (28 and 29 Vict. c. 121, sec. 53.) 
8. Copies of orders of the Secretary of State, purporting to be 
stamped with the official stamp of his office and signed by 
any person by his order, shall be admissible in evidence. 
Ibid. ; 
9, The an of a certificate of conviction shall be receivable 
in evidence. (86 and 87 Vict. c. 71, sec. 11.) 
The second, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth of these 
_ proofs might safely be repealed, and in lieu of them a clause might 

be inserted, Ist, making the production of any newspaper con- 

taining an advertisement required by the Salmon Fishery Acts, 
evidence of the due publication of such advertisement; and 2nd, 
a copy of any certificate or order, or act of approval or dis- 
approval of the Secretary of State, or of any certificate or order 
of the late Special. Commissioners, purporting to be stamped with 
the official seal of the Secretary of State, or of the Commissioners, 
and to be:signed by his or their directions, might be made 
admissible in evidence. 

Such an alteration will admit of the repeal, not merely of the 
several provisions already quoted, but of the 40th, 41st, 42nd, 
47th, and 49th Sections of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1865, and 
_ therefore pro tanto abbreviate and lighten the consolidated Act. 
These sections are now only preserved for the sake of explaining 
the certificates of the Special Commissioners. But it will also 
concurrently remove one or two inconsistencies and absurdities. It 
is absurd, for instance, to make the printed copy of a byelaw 
purporting to have been confirmed, authenticated by the common 
seal of the Board, conclusive evidence of the confirmation of the 
byelaw. Ihave myself seen such a copy, so authenticated, in 
which it was stated that a byelaw had been confirmed, which had 
not been confirmed. It is still more absurd to make a newspaper 
containing an advertisement of the making of a byelaw proof of 
the due publication of the byelaw. For the advertisement is 
D2 
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inserted before the byelaw is allowed, and the publication takes 
place after.its approval. 

Another series of alterations of a technical character is required 
through the omission-in one or two cases of any penalty for 
offences constituted by the law. For instance*no one is allowed 
to fish with a licensed net, or to assist in doing so, unless he is 
either the license holder or has had his name endorsed on the 
license. But, from an omission in the law, there is no penalty on 
any person so fishing, and the law is theref@re inoperative. 
Similarly a water bailiff is entitled to arrest without warrant any 
person found in or near a salmon river at night with intent 
illegally to take or kill salmon, (88th section, Act of 1878,) and 
the person so arrested is to be conveyed before two justices of the 
peace for the purpose of being convicted in the penalty assigned 
for his offence. The section isa transcript of a similar section in 
the Scotch Act ; but it has been overlooked in transcribing it, that, 
while it is an offence in Scotland to be found in or near a salmon 
river with intent illegally to take or kill salmon, there is no such 
offence in the English Acts. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
omission should be supplied, and that it should be made an 
offence in this country to be in or near a salmon river with intent 
illegally to take, or kill salmon. 

In the same way the 34th section of the Salmon Fishery Act, 
1861, empowers a justice of the peace to issue a warrant authoris- 
ing a water bailiff or police officer to search any premises for any 
salmon illegally taken, or any illegal nets or other engines. But 


— it does not seem to have occurred to the framers of this law that 
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no net, in a house or premises, can be illegal. A net only becomes 
illegal when it is used to take salmon, and a net which would be 
illegal for taking salmon is perfectly legal for taking other fish. 
If, then, the section is to remain in force, the person possessing the 
net should be compelled to prove that it was intended for legal 
use. A few months ago some men were detected. illegally killing 
salmon with a gaff. From the number of fish that had been 
killed, the water bailiff inferred that an illegal net must have, 
been used, and he therefore applied for and obtained a warrant 
to search the men’s premises. No less than four nets, all of 
them illegal for salmon, were found concealed, and there was no 
reason to doubt that the man had used them for illegal purposes. 
Yet the Conservators could not, of conrse, prove this, and from 
their inability to prove it they were unable to prosecute the man. 
The law, in other words, allows the extreme course of searching 
a man’s dwelling, but does not allow the justification of the search 
to be established by a competent tribunal. 

Another amendment is necessary in the law, which may 
also be described as technical, and which does not at ‘any rate 
involve any alteration in principle. By the 9th section of the 
Salmon Fishery Act, 1861, as amended by the 64th section of 
the Salmon Fishery Act, 1865, and the 18th section of the 
Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, it is illegal for any one to have salmon, 
trout, or char roe in vossession. By the 14th section of the 
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Salmon Fishery Act, 1861, as amended by the 64th section of the 
Salmon Fishery Act, 1865, and the 18th section of the Salmon 
Vishery Act, 1878, no one is allowed to take or kill, injure or 
possess any unclean or unseasonable salmon, trout, or char. By 
the 15th section of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1861, no one is 
allowed to wilfully take or destroy the young of salmon, to 
have them in his possession, or to disturb any spawning bed or 
bank or shallow where the young of salmon may be. By the 16th 
section of the same Act, it is illegal to catch salmon when 
spawning or when on or near their spawning bed. None of these 
sections applies, however, to persons who take salmon, trout, and 
char for artificial propagation or for scientific purposes, provided 
that the person so taking them has obtained the consent of the 
Beard of Conservators in whose district he may take them. The 
meaning of these sections is plain. Persons, acting with the consent 
of the Board of Conservators, are exempted from the penalties 
imposed by them, if they take salmon, young of salmon, or salmon 
roe for artificial propagation or for scientific purposes. But 
it is almost impossible for any person to take salmon for artificial 
propagation without doing much more than disobey the provisions 
of these sections. In the great majority of cases, for instance, the 
person so taking them must fish in the annual close season; he 
must fish without a license, for his license, if he had one before, will 
have expired with the fishing season. He usually finds it convenient 
to fish with an illegal mesh, and occasionally to use a fixed engine. 
If, then, it be'desirable to catch salmon, trout, or char for artificial 
propagation or for scientific purposes at all, the person so taking 
them ought obviously to be temporarily exempted from all the 
provisions of the Acts, and not merely from the penalties imposed 
by these particular sections. 

It is, however, a matter for very grave consideration, whether the 
permission to catch salmon for artificial propagation and scientific 
purposes should not be very much restricted. Artificial propagation 
may, under certain circumstances, be very useful ; but it is liable to 
very grave abuses. In my judgment it should be only carried out 
under the supervision of Boards of Conservators, and Conservators 
should not be competent to delegate to any one except their 
paid and responsible officers the authority to take salmon, trout, or 
char, either for artificial propagation or for scientific purposes. 
Conservators annually receive applications of this character 
from persons whom they do not like to refuse, and they would 
probably therefore welcome such a change in the law as that 
which is here advocated. 

Two other amendments are necessary in these sections, which SALMON Roz. — 
may perhaps be also regarded as technical in their character. It 
has already been seen that by the 9th section of the Salmon 
Fishery Act 1861 as amended by later enactments, it is illegal 
for any person to have any salmon, trout, or char roe in his 
possession. But it is obvious that any person who catches a 
female salmon, trout, or char, must have her roe in his possession. 
Every fisherman ahd every fishmonger, therefore, breaks the law 
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every day of the week. What the law intends to say is, that it 


should be illegal to have roe in possession for the purposes of 


fishing, and this amendment ought therefore to be made in any 
Consolidated Act. ae fs, 

In the same way, it is illegal for anyone to take, kill, or injure, buy, » 
sell, or have in his possession any unclean or unseasonable salmon, 
trout, or char. Great complaints have frequently been made that 
the law has not defined what constitutes an unclean or unseasonable 
fish, and various proposals have been made for remedying this 
defect. But no one has yet succeeded in defining an unclean 
and unseasonable fish, because the definition involves a question 
of degree which it is impossible to put into words. Everyone 
knows the difference between a lean pig and a fat one. But 
few people would be able to define the exact point at which the 
pig ceased to be lean and became fat. The majority of prudent 
people would say that there was an intermediate stage when the 
pig could not properly be described as either fat or lean. But, if 
it were illegal to kill a lean pig, it is obvious that, while the pig 
was passing through the intermediate stage, a variety of opinions 
would be formed on the legality of killing him. One witness would 
swear that the pig was no longer lean and therefore might be 
killed, another would protest. that he was not yet fat and therefore 
might not be killed. And this difficulty in reality is continually 
occurring with salmon. Everyone knows that a gravid baggit, or 
female fish heavy with spawn, ought not to be killed. — Everyone 
kowsn that a kelt which has just spawned ought not to be killed. 
But the kelt grows into a clean fish, the clean fish into a heavy 
baggit, and the exact point at which she ceases to be unclean and 


-commences to be clean, or at which she ceases to be clean and 


becomes again unclean, is as difficult to determine as the point at 
which the lean pig becomesa fat one. It is, in other words, a 
question of degree, which must be left to the common sense of the 
magistrates before whom it is raised, acting on the advice of skilled 
witnesses. But, though it is impossible to define an unclean fish, 
it might be possible to make some advance in the same direction by 
defining aclean one. There must be some date after which the great 
majority of kelts must have returned to the sea. There must be 
some date up to which the great majority of fish that come up our 
rivers must still be clean. Between these two dates all fish, in what- . 
ever condition, might be considered clean. It is a difficult thing 
to say positively what these dates should be. It is obvious that 
their selection must ultimately affect, not merely England and Wales 
alone, but Scotland and Ireland. It would probably, however, be 
safe to permit all fish killed between the Ist May and the 1st 
September to be considered clean. a 
Another point which also requires amendment is the applica- 
tion of the 82nd section of the Malicious Injuries Act to salmon 
rivers. This Act enacts that “ Whosoever .. . shall unlawfully 
“and maliciously put any lime or other noxious material in an 
“ pond or water, to the intent thereby to destroy any of the fish 
“¢ that may there be, or may thereafter be put therein,... shall 
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“ be guilty of a misdemeanor.” The 18th section of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, directs that these provisions shall be extended 
and apply to salmon rivers as if the words “or in any salmon 
river” were inserted in the said section, in lieu of the words 
*« private rights of fishing,” after the words “noxious material 
in any pond or water.” But the words “ private rights of fishing ” 
do not occur after the words “noxious material in any pond or 
water,” and therefore, though the meaning of the enactment is 
plain, its wording is imperfect. 

Far more important is the misconception which has rendered the 
51st section of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, inoperative. This 
section enacts that “in any case where the Special Commissioners 
“ for English Fisheries have decided that any fishing milldam, box, 
“crib, or cruive is illegal only by reason of its not having a fish 
** pass attached thereto as required by law,’ and the owner 
has since not erected such fish pass, “the Conservators may 
“ remove all or any cages or other contrivances for catching salmon,” 
and the right of fishing shall for ever cease and be lost. The 
section is therefore a very important one. It has proved in- 
operative because the Special Commissioners never found any 
fishing milldam illegal only from not having a fish pass. It 
seems that they found all these engines legal, but appended 
to the certificate a note that no fish pass was attached to them. 
It is useless now to inquire whether the action of the Special 
Commissioners in this respect was or was not consistent with the 
phraseology of the 42nd section of the Salmon Fishery Act, 
1865, As a matter of fact, they found certain engines to be 
legal, under circumstances which, in the opinion of the draftsman of 
the Act of 1873, rendered them illegal. The 51st section of the 
Act of 1873 ought, therefore, to be clearly brought into accord 
with the facts and to be amended accordingly. 


Another slight amendment, which is also technical in its nature, 
is required in the 39th section of the Act of 1873. Under the 
powers conferred on them in that section, the Conservators are 
enabled to alter the weekly close season, “so that it shall not 
“ commence before 6 o’clock on Friday afternoon, and not 
“ terminate earlier than mid-day on the Sunday following, nor 
* continue later than 12 o’clock on the following Monday at 
* noon ;” such weekly close time in no case to exceed 48 hours. 
But from 6 o'clock on Friday afternoon, the earliest period 
at which it may commence, to midnight on Sunday, the earliest 
period at which it may terminate, is 54 and not 48 hours. The 
first provision in the subsection is, in other words, inconsistent with 
the second provision. It is obvious that this inconsistency ought 
to be removed in any consolidated Act. All that it is really 
necessary for the law to provide is (1) that the weekly close 
season shall not exceed 48 hours; (2) that the whcle of the 
sabbath shall be included in it. The weekly close season should 
not commence after midnight on Saturday, or terminate before 
midnight on Sunday. 


REMOVAL oF 
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It would perhaps also be desirable, in any consolidated Act, to 
clear up a disputed point in the 22nd section of the Act of 1861. 
The proprietor or occupier of every fishery is bound, under that 
section, to maintain, during the weekly close season, “a clear opening 
** of not less than 4 feet-in--width, from the bottom to the top, 
‘* through all cribs, boxes, or cruives used for taking salmon within 
“his fishery; so that a free space of that width is effectually 
“ secured for the passage of fish up and down through each box, 
“ crib, or cruive.” The intention: of the enactment is plain, 


Pe 


An opening is to be made in the cruive through which salmon - 


may pass up to the upper proprietors in each weekly close season ; 
but it is doubtful whether this intention has been secured 
by the enactment. It is contended that the top of the cruive 
is its upper end, the bottom of the cruive its lower end, 
and that all that it is necessary to do is to remove the hecks and 
rails of the cruive, and to raise the sluice by which it is fed fora 
few inches at its upper end. The effect ofso raising the sluice is to 
carry a body of water through the eruive sufficient to attract the fish 
into it; but at the same time to create such a rush of water under 
the sluice that the fish are unable to pass beneath it. ‘The cruive, 
thus fished, becomes as effectual a trap ona Sunday as on any other 
day of the week, and the object of the law is, of course, defeated. 
This interpretation of the law has not, indeed, been pronounced 
on the authority of any of the superior courts. But it has been 
laid down, on at least one occasion, by the magistrates in petty 
sessions, and the parties to the suit acquiesced in the magistrates’ 
decision. It would be convenient, therefore, in any consolidated 
Act to make the letter of the law clearly consonant with its 
object. 

It will also be convenient in any consolidated Act to simplify 
the provisions of the law relating to the compulsory purchase of 
dams and other similar obstructions. By the 49th section of the 
Act of 1873, the Conservators are required to serve on the 
owners and occupiers of the dams so taken, the provisional order 
made by the Secretary of State for their acquisition. But no pro- 
vision is made for the numerous cases where, either from the 
absence of the owner abroad, or from any other reason, the order 
cannot be personally served upon him. Such provision is made 
in the 19th section of the Lands Clauses Acts, and there can be 
no reason why it should not also be afforded in the case under 
review. But there are one or two-other defects in the section 
which it is also necessary to amend. Before a petition for a 
provisional order for the compulsory purchase of a dam is addressed 
to the Secretary of State, the Conservators are required to give 
one month’s notice of their intention to the owner thereof; but 
upon receipt of the petition the Secretary of State is to require 
due proof of notice having been given to the owner and occupier. 
It is obvious that the two sentences should be made to corre- 
spond, and that the occupier should be either included in or 
excluded from both of them. But there is a more formidable 
difficulty connected with the section. When the Board have 
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acquired the dam for the purpose of: removing it, it is possible 
that they may not be able to touch it. Dams-are frequently 
situated in remote places, far from roads, in the middle of 
cultivated land owned and occupied by parties who have no 
connexion with the dams they surround. If it be desirable to give 
the Conservators power compulsorily to remove such dams, they 
must, for the purposes of their removal, be given a compulsory 
right of way through the contiguous land. They ought, of 
course, to be required to pay compensation for any damage which 
they may do either to the owner or to the occupier of these lands. 
But, subject to this, they ought evidently to have a temporary 
right of way for themselves and their workmen to the obstruction 
which they have been allowed to acquire for the express purpose 
of removing it. 

‘This portion of the law might be further simplified by another 
slight amendment. Compulsory power to purchase the dam is 
given in cases where its removal is beneficial to the fisheries, 
and where the owner is unwilling or unable to treat. Compulsory 
power to purchase land adjoining a dam is given in those 
cases where a fish pass cannot be attached to the dam itself, but 
where it might be made in the adjacent land. The Board 
of Conservators have already power to purchase dams by agree- 
ment for the purpose of their removal; but they have no power 
to purchase land by agreement. ‘They cannot therefore purchase 
the few yards. of land necessary for the construction of a fish 
pass without setting in motion the complicated machinery of the 
Lands Clauses Acts. There would evidently, however, be no hard- 
ship in allowing the Conservators to purchase by agreement the 
few yards of lands necessary for the purpose, where the owner 
was willing to sell; and this amendment might probably, therefore, 
be made in any consolidated Act. 

I have purposely confined’ myself in the preceding pages to 
a review of the technical alterations required in the existing 
law, which must precede any consolidation of the Salmon Fishery 
Acts. It is only necessary to add to these observations a 
few remarks on the general condition of the Salmon Fisheries 
of England and Wales, 

I regret on this point to be compelled to state that the produce 
of the fisheries has not been maintained during the last twelve 
months. The most important salmon rivers of the country have, 
without exception, done badly, and the fisheries have not only failed 
to improve, they have positively fallen off. This circumstance, 
however, need not by itself cause any uneasiness. The salmon 
harvest is as subject to variations as the wheat harvest; and an 
occasional bad fishing season no more proves that our fisheries are 
retrograding, than an occasionally deficient harvest demonstrates 
the retrogression of agriculture: No serious apprehension need, 
then, be felt at the temporary decline in the produce of our salmon 
rivers ; and it would be unnecessary to mention the matter if it 
were not for the three following allegations, which are continually 
being made:— | 
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Ist. It is stated that the supply of grilse is year by year falling 
off in numbers. \ 

2nd. It is stated that the increasing pollution of some of our 
most important rivers is leading to _the destruction of their 
fisheries. OE EAT ESS 

3rd. It is asserted that the growing discontent of the upper pro- 
prietors on some other rivers is leading directly to non-preserva- 
tion. 

The first of these assertions affects all our rivers, the second 
and third of them only a portion of them, 

The first case is very puzzling. ‘Grilse” are fish which have 
passed through the smolt stage ; have returned from the sea for 
the first time; and have not arrived at the size and maturity 
of salmon. A grilse stands to a salmon asa heifer to a cow; 
every salmon must necessarily, in one stage of his existence, have 
been a grilse, just as every man must have been a youth or every 
sheep a lamb. It is utterly impossible, therefore, that there can 
be any decrease in the supply of grilse without a corresponding 
decrease in the supply of salmon. If there are fewer boys, there 
must a few years afterwards be fewer men; if there are fewer 
grilse, there must be fewer salmon. The general complaint, how- 
ever, which is raised almost everywhere is that the grilse have 
decreased in numbers, while there are a greater number of salmon 
than ever. ‘‘ Where are the grilse?” is the question asked in every 
part of the United Kingdom. _ No one has yet given a satisfactory 
reply to it. 

It may, perhaps, in the first place be desirable to point out that 
the complaint itself is certainly well founded. On the Tweed, for 
instance, where careful statistics have been kept for a very 
lengthened period, three grilse were taken for every salmon in 
the 46 years from 1808 to 1853. From 1812 to 1853 there was 
no single year in which three grilse were not taken for every two 
salmon; and occasionally nine, and in one year ten, grilse were 
taken for every salmon. Since 1853 only two grilse have been 
taken for each salmon; in three vears the salmon were more 
numerous, and in one year they were three times as numerous as 
grilse. ‘Taking, therefore, the Tweed figures as a guide, there can 
be no doubt that the grilse are falling off in a marked way. 

The Tweed figures will help us oné step further. The greatest 
grilse year, ever known on the Tweed, was 1816, when 120,594 
grilse were taken; the worst grilse year ever known on the 
Tweed was 1868, when only 4,078 grilse were taken; 1816 was 
probably the wettest summer ever known in the present century. 
The harvest almost universally failed ; wheat which had stood at 
52s. 6d. in January was quoted at 106s. in December. The 
scarcity was so great that it led to the greatest possible distress, 
and the most serious disturbances. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, about the character of 1816. 1868, on the contrary, was the 
hottest of recent summers. For weeks there was literally no rain. 
A long drought extended through the entire summer. The best 
grilse season on the Tweed during the present century occurred 
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then in the wettest summer; the worst in the driest summer. 
1816 it may be remarked, parenthetically, was an excellent 
salmon year ; but 1868 was by no means a bad one. 

The drought or wetness of the summer, then, has apparently 
an especial influence on the run of grilse; and this is precisely 
what a knowledge of the habits of grilse would induce one to 
expect. The main army of grilse run in July and August ; but 
salmon run more or less throughout the year. It is evident, 
therefore, that a large take of salmon may occur if any portion of 
the fishing season is wet; it is clear that a heavy take of grilse 
can only occur if July and August are wet. Is there, then, any 
reason for thinking that July and August are drier months than 
they used to be? 

It is probable that the average rainfall in the country con- 
tinues very much the same as ever. But the rainfall is treated 
in a different way. Before land was drained, the country was 
a huge sponge which retained the water for months, and was 
only slowly squeezed dry. Since land has been drained, the sponge 
is run dry in a few hours, and the effect of the rain is lost in, at the 
most, a few weeks. ‘The consequences of land drainage are never 
so plainly seen as in July and August. The rain of the preceding 
months is gone and our rivers are dwindled into rivulets. The 
months, then, in which the grilse harvest used to be taken, are pre- 
cisely those in which the effects of land drainage are most visible. 
There is no water in our rivers and the grilse cannot ascend them. 

If this chain of reasoning be correct, it is obvious that a very 
easy answer may be returned to the question “ What has become 
of the grilse?” The grilse stay in the sea (except in unusually 
wet summers) either till the autumn rains when they come up as 
grilse to spawn, or till the following year, when they have grown 
into salmon. The falling off in the capture of grilse is due to 
causes which are practically irremediable: but which do not 
point to any decrease in the supply of salmon. 

It is not possible to give a similarly satisfactory answer to the 
second assertion, that the pollution of certain rivers is increasing. 
From the Ribble, from the Ogmore, from the Rhymney, from the 
Usk, from the Dart, from the Canterbury Stour, and from the 
Tyne we hear complaints of new and increasing pollutions. What, 
for instance, can be more serious than the following report, made 
by the Superintendent of the Ribble, and communicated to us 
by the Conservators of the district :— 

“There has been a very great destruction of fish (in the Ribble) 
this year in consequence of the dirty water coming down the 
Rivers Calder and Darwen. The water of the Calder looked 
more like mud than anything else. ‘The heavy rains caused the 
rivers to overflow their banks, and there was scarce any fish left 
alive from Calder Foot to Preston, where the water was joined 
by the River Darwen. I went on the 3rd July down the river 
from Preston, a distance of seven miles, and saw hundreds of dead 
fish of all sorts left on the banks of the river by the tide. It 
seemed not to haye left a fish alive in the whole length. As 
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regards the paper mills at, Clitheroe, from there to Hodder Foot 
no fish can live during the summer season.” ee AG AT 

I will not weaken the force of this description by any comments 
of my own. I will merely add that the Ribble, to which it refers, 
improved in the first instance, after 1861, more rapidly than any 
other English river; that similar reports of its polluted state have 
been made to us constantly during the last few years, and that its 
take of fish in 1875 was not one third of its take in 1868! 

I have still to allude to the remaining assertion, that the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction of the upper proprietors is leading directly to 
non-preservation. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the upper proprietors 
expected the most beneficial results from the legislation of 1861 
and 1865. Fixed engines were, in the majority of cases, swept 
away, and it was imagined that the removal of the fixed engines 
would enable the salmon to pass more freely to the upper waters. 
There can be little doubt that, in the great majority of cases, these 
hopes have been disappointed. The fixed nets have been replaced 
by moveable nets. ‘The salmon in their passage from the sea to 
the upper waters are as much intercepted as ever; and the upper 
proprietors are becoming seriously dissatisfied. . This complaint 
has in the last few years reached us from many quarters. The 
upper proprietors of the Tyne complained that the increase of 
hang nets at the mouth of the river prevented the salmon from 
ascending it. ‘The upper proprietors of the Ribble pointed to the 
multiplication of haaf nets in the estuary ; the upper proprietors on 
the Wye spoke of the constant netting of the middle waters; the 


upper proprietors of the Devonshire.Avon of the re-erection of 


a fish trap which had been suffered to fall into disuse. These 
are only prominent instances of the complaint which is made in 
every part of the kingdom. In some cases much has been done 
to meet them, Netting has been prohibited. within a certain 
distance of the mouth of the Tyne; the weekly close season on 
the Ribble has been extended; and by these and other measures 
the dissatisfaction of the upper proprietors has been in certain 
cases removed, 

The byelaws which have been made with these objects, and the 
byelaws which have been proposed, have naturally required yery 
great attention on the part of the inspectors. The allegation, 
which was everywhere made, was that one. interest was obtaining 
more than its fair share of the fish of the river; and it was evident 
that, if that allegation were true, it could only be met by a policy 
which transferred some portion of the produce from the pockets 
of one set of persons to the pockets of another. It was not likely 
that the netting interest would quietly submit to a loss of evena 
portion of the profit to which they deemed themselves rightfully 
entitled ; and they have in nearly every case, therefore, strenuously: 
resisted the byelaws which were made to remedy the existing evil. 
It has been thought by some of these gentlemen that in my recom- 
mendations to the Home Office I have leaned unduly to the angling 
interest. But it does seem highly requisite that no possible 
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misapprehension should exist as to the principles by which, as an 
adviser of the Home Office, I have been uniformly guided. 
Without, then, specifying any particular case, I venture to con- 
clude this report with a very short summary of what I understand 
to be the objects of the Salmon Acts, and the duty of the advisers 
of the Home Office. 

‘Salmon are, of course, a migratory fish passing a portion of each 
year both in the sea andin the fresh water. They can only breed 
in the upper or fresh waters. They can be caught in the greatest 
numbers and to the greatest perfection in the tidal waters. A river is 
in a prosperous condition in which the upper, or breeding waters, 
being free from pollution, are (1) accessible to the fish, and (2) 
sufficiently preserved. Before 1861 they were, in a great many 
cases, neither accessible to the fish nor preserved. Parliament, 
by some of the most stringent legislation which was probably ever 
sanctioned, said to the upper proprietors in 1861 :— 

1. You shall admit the salmon, whether you like them or not, 
into your waters. 

2. You shall not kill the salmon in the only way in which you 
have hitherto killed them in any numbers, viz., by spear- 
ing them. 

8. You shall no longer kill the young of salmon or smolts. 

The upper proprietors said in 1861, (they say in a great many 
cases even now,) “We do not want the salmon in our waters. 
«“ We believe that they will injure our trout fishing ; and, if we may 
«* not kill them by spearing then, and may not catch the fry, we 
“ do not believe that we shall derive the slightest benefit from 
“ them.” Parliament, in effect, replied, “ We will take care that 
« you shall haye an adequate recompense for your trouble and 
“ assistance. We will sweep away all the fixed engines at the 
“ mouths of rivers; we will lengthen the annual close season for 
“ nets; we will institute a weekly close season; and we will make 
«* small-meshed nets illegal.” All these boons were granted by 
the Act of 1861. The upper proprietors threw themselves 
heartily into the work of preservation, and the stock of fish in- 
creased. But, with the increase in the stock of fish, new modes 
of netting, which had not been foreseen in 1861, were introduced. 
The upper proprietors found that, after all they had done, 
their position was not improved. ‘They became indifferent to 
preservation; and poaching began to increase. Parliament again 
interfered, and conferred on Conservators the power, under certain 
restrictions, of regulating, or even stopping, the new modes of 
netting which had sprung up. It was intended that these pro- 
visions, for the sake of a permanent gain, should inflict a temporary 
loss on the net fishermen ; and it is probably impossible to carry 
them into effect without, in some degree, injuring for a time the 
. netting interest. Parliament, in short, has from the first recog- 
nized that the upper proprietor holds the key of the position, 
the breeding waters. For the sake of securing his support it swept 
away by the Acts of 1861 and 1865 nearly every fixed engine in 
the country. With the same object it enabled the Conservators 
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by the Act of 1873 to regulate the use of nets. The restrictions 
imposed in 1861 quadrupled the yield of the net fisheries. There 
is no reason to doubt that similar restrictions in 1873 would, in 
the long run, be attended with the same beneficial consequences. 

Salmon cannot be caught unless they exist ; they cannot exist 
unless they are bred; they cannot be bred unless the upper waters 
are both accessible and preserved; the upper waters cannot be 
preserved except by the co-operation of their owners. The netting 
interest at the mouth of the river, though it has not yet appreciated 
the fact, is dependent on the goodwill of the owners and occupiers 
of land at the head of the river. With their goodwill the present 
yield of our fisheries may be quadrupled; without it, the fisheries 
will in many cases be destroyed. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


S. WALPOLE. 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Assheton Cross, M.P., 


&e. &e. &c, 
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APPENDIX I. 
BYELAWS UNDER THE Satmon FisHery Act, 18738. 


The following isan Axsrract of the BynLaws passed by various 
Boards of Conservators, and confirmed by the Secretary of State, under 
Part VII. (Sections 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44) of the Salmon Fishery Act, 


1873, up to the 1st of March 1876 :— 


ALTERATION oF ANNUAL CLOosE SEASON. 


District. 


Close Season for 
Nets, &c. 


Close Season for 
Rods. 


AVON AND STouR 


15th Aug. to Ist Feby. - 


2nd Oct. to 1st Feby. 


Usk - - - | Ist Sept. to lst April) - | 2nd Nov. to 1st April. 
Dovey - - | 14th Sept. to 30th April | 20th Nov. to 30th April. 
Ciuwyp anp Exwy - | 15th Sept. to 15th May - | 15th Nov. to 15th May. 
Conway - - | 15th Sept. to 30th April | 15th Nov. to 30th April. 
SEIONT - - | 15th Sept. to 1st March - | 15th Nov. to lst March. 
CLEppY - - | 15th Sept. to 15th March | 21st Nov. to 15th March. 
OcgmorE - - | 15th Sept. to 30th April | Ist Nov. to 30th April. 
Coaurr - - | 15th Sept. to 25th March | 15th Nov. to 25th March. 
Kent * - - | 15th Sept. to 1st March — 

Taw AnD TorripcGE | 16th Sept. to 30th April | 16th Nov. to 31st March. 
AXE - - - | 20th Sept. to 30th April | 20th Nov. to 30th April. 
Avon AnD Erme - | 2lst Sept. to 3lst March ; 21st Nov. to 3lst March. 
CaMEL - - | Ist Oct. to 30th April - | 15th Nov. to 30th April. 


; N.B.—All dates inclusive. 


* This byelaw does not apply to that portion of Kent, Bela, Winster, Leven, and Duddon 
fishery district which lies north of a line drawn from the ordinary high-water mark at the south 
end of Arnside Park to the ordinary high-water mark at the south end of Holme Island, and 
from thence in direction due west to the Cartmel shore, and which includes the Rivers Kent, 
Bela, Winster, and their tributaries. 


ALTERATION OF WEEKLY CLOSE SEASON. 


District. 


Taw AnD Torripce | 12 o’clock on Friday night to 12 o’clock on Sunday 


night. 


Lune - - | 6 o’clock on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, 

RIBBLE - = | 6 o’clock on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon~ 
day morning. 

RortHER = - | 6 o’clock’ on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 

TEIGN - - | 6 o’clock on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon- 


day morning. 
12 o’clock at noon on Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon 
| __on Monday. 
12 o’clock at noon on Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon 
on Monday, 


AVON AND StouR - 


Usk - - 


(continued on nert page.) 
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ALTERATION OF WEEKLY CLOSE Srason—continued. 


District. 


i ee 


DEE -~ - 
EpEN = 
SIZE AND 


Ax® - - 
CoaurEt - 


DEE - s 


OcGMORE - 


RIBBLE 2 
TEES - 
Usk - - 
WYE- - 
YORKSHIRE - 


| anemone 


to 12 o’clock midnight on Sunday. 
Above Chester weir :—-12 o’clock at noon on Saturday 

L to 12 o’clock at noon on Monday. 

(From Public Waters to North British Railway 
Bridge :—6 o’clock a.M. on Saturday to 6 o’cloc 
A.M..on Monday. ‘ 

In all other parts of District :—12 o’clock at noon on 
Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon on Monday. 


J Below Chester weir :—12 o’clock midnight on Friday 


DerscrirpTiIon or NETS THAT MAY BE LAWFULLY USED 


FOR TAKING SALMON. 


Draft or seine net, with or without armour. 

Draft net or hang net, to be used, with or without a 
boat, by any number of men not exceeding three. 

Draft nets and coracle nets of legal construction. 

| Draft nets not to exceed 200 yards in length, and 

tL coracle nets not to exceed 16 yards in length. 

Draft nets, not exceeding 200 yards in length, measured 
when wet. 

Draft, or drift, or hang nets, consisting of a single 
sheet, without armour, to be always kept in motion, 
< and not to remain stationary. 

| Haaf nets, not exceeding 6 yards in length, measured 

when wet. 

Draft nets, hang nets, pole or rake nets, and coracle 
nets. 

Beating nets, armed on one or both sides, not exceed- 
ing 80 yards in length, to be used by extending the 
net from a point at or near one bank of the river to 
another point at or near the same bank, and by 
driving therein the fish which may have been thereby 
enclosed. A 

The length of any beating net in use for taking salmon 
within the Wye fishery district shall not exceed 


80 yards, measured when wet, and the manner of , 


using any beating net shall be as follows, namely, 
by extending the same from a point at or near- one 
bank of the river to another’point at or near the 
same bank, and by driving therein the fish which 
may have been so enclosed. 

(Drift nets, draft or seine nets, and beating nets. 

Draft or seine nets, and beating nets, shall not exceed 
400 yards in length, measured when wet. Such 
nets shall be used in the manner in which they are 
ordinarily used, and shall not be fixed either to the 
bank or shore, or by anchoring the boat from which 
they are worked. _ Drift nets to be fastened to a 
boat, and to be allowed to drift or float with the 
tide. Draft nets to be shot from a coble or boat 
starting from the shore or bank of the river across 
or partly across the river and then home, or draw: 
unto the bank from which they are started. y 


/ 
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Mersu or Nets ror TAKING SALMON. 


District. 


from knot to knot. 
3 In tidal waters of River Avon between 15th June and 
| 14th August, both inclusive, not less than 14 inch 


[ In tidal waters of River Erme not less than 13 inch 


AVON AND ERME 


from knot to knot. 

AXE - - - | Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 

CaMEL - - | Not less than 13 inches from knot to knot. 

CLEDDY - - | Not less than 13 inches from knot to knot. 

CoauET - - | Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 

EDEN - - | Between 15th May and 15th July inclusive, not less 
than 12 inches from knot to knot. 

Kent * - - | Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 

OcMoRE - - | Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. : 

Towy - - | Between 15th June and 15th August, both inclusive. 
not less than 13 inches from knot to knot. 

Usx - = - | Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 


* This byelaw does not apply to that portion of Kent, Bela, Winster; Leven, and Duddon 
fishery district which lies north of a line drawn from the ordinary high-water mark at the 
south end of Arnside Park to the ordinary high-water mark at the south end of Holme Island, 
and from thence in direction due west to the Cartmel shore, and which includes the Rivers 
Kent, Bela, Winster, and their tributaries. 


’ Forms or Licrenczs. 


ee 


AVON AND ErME - 
AVON AND Stour - 


AXE - - - 

CaMEL - - 

CLEeDDY - - 

Ciwyp AND Extwy - 

CoaureT - - 

Dart - - , 
DEE - - - 

Dovry - - 

DwyracH - . 

EpEn - - 2 

Kent ~ . - |] These districts have adopted a byelaw regulating the 
Lune = z forms of licences to be used, and the manner in 
OcmorE - = which licences shall be issued. 

RipeLe - - 

RoTHER - - 

SEVERN - 


Taw AND ToRRIDGE 
TEES - - 
Triry AND AYRON - 
TEIGN 
Towy - 
TRENT - 
TYNE ° 
Usk - 
Wye - 
YORKSHIRE - 


38373, . E 


% 
“e 


=e 1 ee i 
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Marks anp LABELS TO BE ATTACHED TO Nets, Boats, &c. 


ipa 
Avon AND Erm 
AVON AND Stour 
AXE - - 
CaMEL - 
Ciwyp ann Euwy 
CoavuEt - 
Dart - 
DEE - “ 
EDEN - 
KenrT - 


LuNE 
RiseBLe 
RoTHER 
SEVERN - = 
Taw AND TORRIDGE 
TEES - - s 
TrIFY AND AYRoN 
TEIGN = 
Towy - 
TYNE - 

Usk - - 


These districts have adopted a byelaw regulating the 
marks and labels to be attached to nets, boats, &c., 
; used for the capture of salmon. 


WYE- 
YORKSHIRE 


PROHIBITION OF Nerrine at Mourn or Rivers. 


District. | ny 


Dovry - - | The use of nets at the mouth of the River Dysyni or 
on the foreshore within 300 yards on the Towyn side 
thereof, which distance is indicated by six stakes 
numbered respectively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, driven into 
such foreshore at ordinary spring tide high and low- 
water marks, and at equal intervening distances, , 
is hereby prohibited. 

The use of nets is hereby prohibited in all those parts 
of the sea (in which there is a public or common 
right of fishery) extending coastwise from a post 
coloured red on Sharpness Point to a post coloured 
blue on the Trow. Rocks, and bounded seawards as 
follows :—First, by an imaginary straight line from 
the said post coloured red on Sharpness Point to the 
Trinity Buoy coloured red near the extreme end of 
the north pier of the mouth of the River Tyne, then 
by an imaginary straight line from the said red buoy 
to the Trinity Buoy coloured black near the extreme 
end of the south pier at the mouth of the River 
Tyne; then by an imaginary straight line from the 

F said black buoy to the said post coloured blue on 

the Trow Rocks, ; 
For the purposes of this byelaw, the water between” 
the said piers shall be deemed to be sea. 


TYNE = z 
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Us or Garr. 


The use of a gaff in connection with a rod and line is 
prohibited within the following districts, except 
between the following dates :— 


TEIGN = - 1st March and 1st September. 
SEIONT - - Ist March and 1st November. 
Terry AND AYRON - Ist April and 15th October. 
Darr - - 2nd April and 31st October. 
Conway - - 30th April and 31st October. 
Came. - - Ist May and 30th September. 
Usk - - - 1st May and 1st November. 
Wye - - - Ist May and Ist September, 
YORKSHIRE - - Ist May and 1st November. 
Risse - - Ist May and 15th November, 
Dovry - - 3lst May and 20th October. 
Taw AND ToRRIDGE Ist June and 15th October. 
Kent - - 2nd June and 31st October. 
EpEn - - Ist July and 1st November. 


Se eee 


N.B.—AII dates inclusive. 


GRATINGS. 


OSS 
District. ———— 


oe  ——— 


CaMEL - -| The gratings provided by the Conservators to be 
placed across the tail races of mills and artificial 
channels shall be placed across such tail races from 

x Ist June to 30th April, both inclusive. on 

SEVERN - - | All gratings placed in pursuance of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, across the head race of any mill 
or across any artificial channel for conveying water 
for any purpose from a river at or near the point of 
divergence from such river, shall. be kept shut from 
the lst day of January to the Ist day of June, both 
inclusive, and across the tail race of any mill or other 
artificial channel as aforesaid, at or near the point of 
entry into such river, from the 1st day of September 
to the 3lst.day of December, both inclusive, _ 

Usk - = ~ | In that portion of the River Usk which lies above Lock 
Bridge, near Brecon, and in all the tributaries 
thereof which fall into it above that point, all 
gratings erected under the provisions of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, across the head race of mills, or 
across any artificial channel, shall be so placed from 

2s the 15th day of November to the 31st day of March, 

* | both inclusive, and in that portion of the River Usk 

which Jies below the said Lock Bridge, and in all the 
tributaries thereof which fall into it below that 
point, all such gratings shall be so placed from the 

Ist day of December to the 15th day of May, both 

inciusive. 


t ao 
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Use or Nets ror FisH OTHER THAN SALMON. 


Avon AND Stour - | During the weekly close season, nets for other fish 
than saimion shall not be used of a mesh smaller 
than that used for catching salmon. 

DEE - - - | During the annual close season no nets for catchin 
or taking any fish other than salmon shall be use 
except draft nets and trawl nets, and during the 
weekly close season no nets for any other fish than 
salmon shall be used except trawl nets. 

(During the annual close season all lampern wheels 
set on or within 20 yards of any weir shall be cross- 
prowed. 

Between sunset on Saturday and six o’clock on 
Monday morning, during the annual and weekly 
close seasons, no nets shall be used for the taking 

SEVERN - - of shrimps in the estuary of the River Severn. 

During the annual close season no net of any descrip- 
tion, except fixed nets for catching eels and sprats, 
and landing nets used in connection with a rod and 
line, shall be used in the night time; that is to say, 
between the expiration of the first hour after sunset 
and the last hour before sunrise. 


Note.—These byelaws do not apply to any part of the district where there is a several right of 
fishery, nor to any part of the river where the breadth at low water is greater than six miles. 


PRouIBITION oF Nigut NETTING IN INLAND WATERS. 


District. —. 


AVON AND ERME - 

AVON AND Stour - 

AXE - . FS 

CLEeDDY - = 

Cuwyp AND Etwy - 

See s i These districts have adopted a byelaw to the effect that, 
Kent 3 2 between the expiration of the first hour after sunset 
OamorE 5 Ei and the commencement of the last hour before sun- 
Rorurn i ¥; rise, no person shall use any net in any inland 
Srevern*® = if water, except alanding net, ora net for taking eels. 
Taw AND TORRIDGE whe 

TEIGN - 5 

Usk - = g: 

YORKSHIRE - - 


+ 


* This byelaw applies only to that part of the Severn district that lies above Diglis Weir, on 
the Severn, and to the river Teme and its tributaries. 
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APPENDIX II. 


QUESTIONS FORWARDED BY THE INSPECTORS 
OF SALMON FISHERIES TO THE BOARDS OF 
CONSERVATORS. 


1.—Has the take of fish in your district in 1875 increased or diminished : 
(a.) In tidal waters. (.) In fresh waters. (c.) Generally throughout the 
district ? 

2.—Can you give any idea ‘of the number of fish caught in your district in 
1875—(a.) With net. (0.) With rod? : 

3.—Have any new weirs been built, or old weirs rebuilt or altered in your 
district in 18752 If so, specify them ? ; 

4.—Have any new passes been built in 1875, or old passes altered? Have 
such new passes or alterations proved successful ? 

5.—Have any new mines, paper or other factories, using substances dele- 
terious to fish, been opened in your district in 1875; or has any new substance 
poisonous or deleterious to fish been allowed to flow into your rivers? 

6.—What steps were taken in 1875 to prevent pollution from mines and 
factories, or sewage from towns, from entering your rivers? Have such steps 
proved successful ? 

7.—What instruments for the capture of salmon were licensed in 18752 
How many of each of these instruments were licensed? How many of these 
are usually worked in private and how many in public waters? How many 
men are required to work each of them? 

8.—Were any “ general ” licenses issued in 1875? Ifso, how many? And 
what was the amount of revenue raised in this way ? 

9.—Were any prosecutions instituted under the Salmon Acts in 1875? 
For what offences were they instituted? What has been their result? If 
failure has occurred, state the cause. 

Norr.—In every case where more than one person was summoned for the 
same offence the charge against each defendant should be stated separately. 

10.—State the number of water bailiffs employed in your district in 1875. 

11.—Were any gratings attached to mill-lades or other artificial channels 
in your district during 1875? Are,they effective ? 


In those cases when the answer to any of the above questions consists of 
a simple negative, it has been omitted from the following return. 

The answers to question 10 are tabulated in Appendix V., p. 101, in com- 
parison with the answers to the same question for 1873-4, : 


~ 


ANSWERS TO THE FOREGOING QUESTIONS. 


N.B.—In the arrangement of the following answers the rivers are taken in 
their order on the line of coast, beginning at the north-west. 


EDEN DISTRICT. _ 
1.—(c.) Decreased, 


Name of igs Number Rate at which _No. of Men 
Instrument. | licensed. licensed. required to work each. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Draft net - - - 18 51. and upwards 4 
according to 

: length. 

Haafnet - - =| 80 2. 10s. 1 


1 
TT -e O ONO 


EDEN. 


_—— a 


, 
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Private WATERS. 


; Ea 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. _Jieensed. required to work each. 
Draftnet - ~ © = 15 1. 2 to 6. 
Do. - - - 9 31. 2 to 6. 
Coracle net - - - 2 20. 5s. 1 
“Rod - - - - 161 1. 1s. 1 
Do. - - - - 32 5s. 1 
8.—Three. 527. 10s. 
9:— 
B wont oo C A Penalt, 
ene. elore on- C- ena. 3 m 
Nature of Offence. whieh case victed. |quitted.| if enacted, Cause of failure. 
was tried. 


First OFFENCE. 


Attempting to take salmon | Cumberland 
with gaff, Ward. _- 21. 
Ditto - - - - |Eskdale Ward 3 — 20. each 
Unclean salmon in posses- ss 2 _ 12. each 
sion. t 
Ditto - - - = | Cumberland 
Ward. 2 _- 17, each 
Taking uriclean salmon - x 1 _ al. 
Ditto - = ” 1 — 10s. 
Ditto =< Leath Ward | 1 — 12. 
Working draft net within 100 Cumberland : Insufficient eyi- 
yards ‘of another. Ward. _ 2 _ dence. 
Young of salmon in possession a 2 _ 5s. each 
Fishing with rod without a 1 _— 21. 
license. 
Taking salmon by means on oh —_ 81. 
other than rod and line f 
during annual close season. | 


SEcoND OFFENCE. 


Taking salmon by means | Cumberland 


other than rod and line Ward. 1 — 61. 
during annual close season. 
Unclean salmon in possession Ps 1 — "1.108 
Ditto - - nf £ _ 5L, 
Young of salmon: in pos- aH a - 3u. 
session. 
Using a snatch for taking os 1 —_ 1. 
trout. 
THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. —~ : 
Gaff in possession for taking | Cumberland 
salmon. Ward. _ 51. 
Kent, KENT DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.), (6.), (¢.) Diminished. 


Pusiic WATERS. / 


No. of Men 


Name of Number Rate at which : 
required to work each. 


Instrument, licensed. licensed. 


Rod - - - = 142 10s. 1 
Draft net - - - 12 51. 4 Oke 
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PRIVATE WATERS, 


a ae ee ee 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
Faulk net - - - 2 102. 2 
Draftnet = - - 2 51. 3 
8.—Four at 5/.=201. 
9 <= 
a 
B — Cc A Penalt 
‘ ench before} Con~ c- enalty, 5 
Nature of Offence. which case victed. |quitted.| if convicted. Cause of failure, 
was tried. | - 


First Orrence. 


1 Withdrawn. 


legal possession of fish - | Bowness 1 1s. and costs. 
Fishing during close time -| Ulverston a: 12. and costs. 


nn eee eee eee 


THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Fishing during close season | Ulverston 5 — | Threei/.and 
and destroying young of costs ; 20. & 
salmon, 82. respec- 
tively and 
costs, 
LUNE DISTRICT. Lox 


1.—Certainly diminished in both tidal and fresh waters. 
4.— One at Skerton certified by the Home Office ; cannot as yet speak as to 
its efficiency. e 


Soe 
. 


Name of . Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. atunmbér licensed, licensed. required to work each. 

Puspiic WATERS. 

Hang net - - - 6 41. 3 

Do. - - - - 4 61. 3 

Draft net - - - 4 52. 8 

Heave net - - - 82 31. 1 
} Private Warers. 

~ Baulk - - - 1 102. 1 

Draft net - - . 6 52. 3 

Rod and line - - 81 | At, 1 


8.—2 at 101.=20/. 


RiBbeLeE, 
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9:— 
; Bonah baton ons | a Penallt, 
7 ench before} Con- C- enalty, . 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted.| C2use of Failure. 
was tried, | = } ; 
First OFrEncer. 
: - £& s. d. 
Having possession of illegal | Lancaster 1 — 100 _ 
instruments. (county) 
Taking unclean salmon - $5 4 — Three 67., _ 
‘ i one 21. 5s. 
Fishing illegally with a net 3 3 —_ te 10) — 
within 50 yards of a weir. 
Placing a fixed engine in 3 = i = eS 
tidal waters. — ; 
Having possession of illegal | Lancaster 2 — 100 - 
instruments. : _| (borough) | 
Catching salmon during close Kirkby 2 _ 210 0 - 
season. : Lonsdale 
Having possession of unsea- * 2 _- 210 0 = 
sonable salmon. : and7 0 0 
Fishing with rod and line 3 2 _ 2 0 _ 
without licence. | 
Having in possession illegal Shap - 1 = oe 
instruments. ; 
Ditto - Spee - Sedbergh 2 _— 010 0 _ 
Having in possession young Kendal 2 — 100 — 
of salmon. 
Ditto - - - -| Sedbergh iL _ T5400 — 


4 


RIBBLE DISTRICT. S 
1.—(a.) Stationary. (b.) Diminished. (c.) Diminished. 
2:— 


Salmon. 


No. Tbs. 


(a.) 4,156 _ 
(2.) 98 


Total - 4,254 


5.—Two or three new paper mills have been opened, and others enlarged. 
The Board beg to reiterate the statement as to pollutions contained in last 
year’s answer to this question. The following is the report of the superinten- 
dent water-bailiff :— 

“T beg to lay before you a statement with regard to the pollution of the 
river. There has been a very great destruction of fish during the year in 
consequence of the dirty water coming down the Rivers Calder and Darwen. 
The water of the Calder looked more like ink than anything else. The heavy 
rains caused the rivers to overflow their banks, and there was scarce any fish left 
alive from Calder foot to Preston, where the water was joined by the River 
Darwen ; it swept all before it. I went on the 3rd of J uly down the river from 
Preston, a distance of seven miles, and saw hundreds of dead fish of all sorts 
left on the banks of the river by the tide. It seemed not to have left a fish 
alive in the whole length. As regards the paper mills at Clitheroe, from there 
to Hodder foot no fish can live during the summer season. A few morts, 
sprods, or salmon will run up in a fresh ; but when Mr. Garnett’s mill at Low 
Moor can take all the water, when the mills stops at night and there is no 
water running over the weir, and very little going down the river, the fish try 
to settle down in the holes below the weir, but as the water from the paper 
mills is the only water coming down (and they are running night and day) the 
water in the river becomes so polluted that the fish cannot live, and they have 
been killed on several occasions during the last summer by this means.” 
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6.—No such steps have been taken, and until the law as to pollution is made 
more stringent no effective steps can be taken. 


te 
Name of Number. Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
% 
Pusiic WaTERs. 
Drift net - - - | 1 52. 3 


Private WATERS. 


a =, a ee Ee eee ee 


Draft net = - - - 12 52. 3 
Drift net - - - 27 51. & 
Haaf net - - - 14 51. 1 
Draftnet - - - 5 20. Bi 
Rod - - - - 311 1. 1 
8.—6, realising 501. 
Name of 


Bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty, 
which vase | victed. 'quitted.| if convicte 
was tried. 


Nature of Offence. a, | Cause of Failure. 


First OFrrence. 


Fishing for salmon without a Preston 


al _ 2. and costs. _ 
license. 
Taking unclean salmon - 28 1 — /10s. and costs. _ 
Fishing with illegal net - Chorley 2 — 20. 10s. and 11, costs, and net for- 


feited in each case. 


Having salmon in possession | Blackpool Bi, = — 1s. and costs. 
after 8rd ee 
Fishing for salmon without a Chorley 2 —_ 107. and costs. Justices recom- 


- |e mended penalty to be reduced 
to ll. 


license. 


DEE DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.), (b.), (¢.) Diminished very considerably. 

3.—Erbistock weir has been repaired and pass slightly altered. 

4,.—Erbistock pass slightly altered, not had time to ascertain whether altera- 
tion is an improvement. 


— : 
: 


No. of Men 


Name of Number Rate at which 
required to work each. 


Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Z 


Draft net + - - | 51 | 51. | 38 


Private WATERS. 


* Coracle net - - - 14 21. 5s, 2 
Rod and line - - 57 1, al 
Do. (weekly) - - i 10s. 1 
Do. (daily) - - 1 5s. q 


—__—- 
Se 


ere ive “7 ‘ > == 
ran ‘ es >), 
: a 
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9s — \ 


Name of. 
fe Con- Ac- Penalty, - 
Nature of Offence. Bowe vee Sted: guitteds| if conti. Cause of failure. 
was tried. —— . 


First OFrrEnce. 


Using trammel net - - | Broughton RB _ 52. =) 
Using draft nets in weekly s 2 _— 21, = 
close time. 
Using stake nets - - Holywell 2 — /10s.and 2s. 6d. _ 
Using fine trammel net - | Llangollen 1 — 2l. = 
Having unseasonable fish - | Wrexham 2 — 87. and 20. = 
Megally taking fish at mill = 2 Defendants absconded. 
wheel. 
SEconD OFFENCE. 
Using rammel nets - - | Broughton Zh | _ Bl. aa 


THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Using trammel net - = Chester 1 — 52. _ 
Fishing in weekly close time | Broughton 3 _ 20, = 
- Fishing with trammel net - — _ ne _ Absconded. i 
Having in possession an un- Chester — f _ —- 
seasonable salmon. 
CiwyD AND CLWYD AND ELWY DISTRICT. 
Etwy. 
1.—(a.), (d.), (¢.) Decreased considerably. 
Dj aca 
{ 
Salmon. 
No. Ibs. } 
(a.) 509 2,036 
(6.) No return. : 
N.B.—It is very difficult to obtain a correct account of .the sal mon killed ; 
the fishermen who take net licences do not give a faithful account. 
5.—We believe not. The sewage from the town of Rhyl flows into the Clwyd, 
and must affect the purity of the stream at low water. ] 
Private WATERS: 
——_—_—_—_—_—— OO m”™”™—”—m— 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
: Net oaks 7 ‘81. 10s. 2or8 
Rod - - - - 86 1. 1 
9 :— 
B uke © A Penalty, | 
ench before on c- enalty, Cause 
Nature of Offence. — which ease | vieted. ee if convieted.| of failure. 
Was tried. 


First OFFENce. 


Gaffing salmon; haying un- | 
clean fish in possession -| St. Asaph af _ 20s. and.costs —_ 
Gaffing salmon - - | St. Asaph | 1 — |10s, and costs _ 
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oo 


Seconp OFrencr. 


a 


Name of 
Bench before}’ Con- Ac- Penalty, Cause 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. \quitted.| if convicted. of failure. 
was tried. 
es 
Attempting to gaff - - | St. Asaph L | — |40s.and costs _ 


THIRD oR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Attempting to gaff - -| St. Asaph 1 —  |5l.,or2calen-| Went to prison. 
dar months’ 
hard labour. 


CONWAY DISTRICT. 


Conway, 
1.—(a.) Diminished. (8.) Very much diminished. (c.) Greatly dimi- 
nished. 
2:— 
Salmon. | Trout (migratory). | Total. 
No. | Ibs. | No. | Ibs. | No. | lbs. 
ig Do not know. 
b.) 69 786 175 250 244 | 1,036 
This account is from the Conway only; a good many small fish were taken in the Lledr, but 
we do not know how many. : 
i : 
ee re oe 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. - licensed. required to work each. 
PusBiic WATERS. 
Dintonotin = =)...» | aed | 8. 2 
Private WATERS. 
Weir - - - - 2 32. 2 
Draft net - - - 8 32. 2 
Coracle net = - - 1 a. 2 
Fishing basket - - i 12. 1 
Rod and line - - 70 Is. ah 
Do. - - 37 3s. 1 
Do, - - 8 10s. a 
Do. - - 17 1. 1 
SEIONT DISTRICT. Suroum 


1.—(a.) Increased very considerably. (8.) Decreased; fish much larger ; 
nearly all females taken. (c.) Increased. 

3.—An old weir on the Seiont was rebuilt, and made more available for the 
ascent of salmon, 


iS 
SF a a 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument, licensed. licensed, required to work each. 
Pusiic WatTeERs. 


Rods vs at) abet 10 51. 4 
} 20 12, 102. 1 


ae et 


Dwyracu. 


Dovey. 
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9:— 


Name of 
Bench before] Con- Ac- Penalty, ‘ 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed, jaitted. GP orvi ae Cause of failure. 
was tried, - 
First OFFrENcE. 
Disturbing spawning beds - County 8 _ Two 22. 10s., _ 


one 12. (one 
sent to jail, 


penal un- 

a ye 

Taking young of salmon - i 1 _ — 
Having gaff in possession = pe 1 = i, - 
Taking young of salmon == - Borough 1 _ 10s. _ 
Spearingasalmon - = County 1 - 20. _ 

Srconp OFFENCE. 
Gaffing a salmon - - | Borough | 1 | —_ | 27. 10s. | “— 


: DWYFACH DISTRICT. 
1.—(a. 6. c.) Increased. 


No. of Men 


required to work each. 


Name of Number ~ Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusuiic WaTERs. 


PRivATE WATERS. 


Pelton Ska imee | 7 | 1. 1s. | 1 
9:— 
B nee g C A Penalt; Cc: if 
ench before| Con- c- enalty, auseof =~ 
Nature of Offence. pc victed. |quitted.| if convicted. failure. 
was tried. 


First OrrEence. 


Fishing for salmon during| Portmadoc- 3 — 5s, and costs. —_ 
annual close time. 7 
Being unlawfully in pos- | Pwllheli - a _ 2s. 6d. and costs. — 


session of salmon during 
annual close time, ¥ , 
Using fixed engine -| Pwllheli -)/ 1 — 1s. and costs, —_ 


DOVEY DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.), (0.), (¢.) Increased. 
4.—A pass has been made at Mallwyd. 


ii 


No. of Men 


Name of — Number Rate at which 
required to work each 


Tnstrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusuic WATERS. 


Draft net - ~ - | 4 | 5U. | ; 2 
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Private Waters. 
eB ec ee aaa lla 


Name of | Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each, 
Draft net - = - 10 : 52. 2 
Coracle net - - - 2 20. 2 
Rod - - - - | (See note, p.96.) | From 2s. 6d. to 12. 1 
8.—One at 20/7. 
ee 
B oar. of Cc A 1 
ench before| Con- c- Penalty, ° Cause 
Nature of Offence. Walch Gee victed. |quitted.| if canrioona: of failure. 
. - was tried. 


First OFFENCE. 
(a Se ee ee eee eee 
Fishing in private waters - | Dolgelley - | it | — | 40s. and costs 


ee ee ee 


TEIFY AND AYRON DISTRICT. TEIry AND 


1.—The take of fish in this district in 1875 is on a par with the last two or AYRON- 
three seasons with the exception of the upper waters, where without doubt 
there was a great increase ; in the middle waters, if anything, a decrease, owing 
to the great floods during almost all the season, by which the fish were enabled 
to go up to the upper waters. 


——— —— ————wKh SSssSSSSSSSsSSS— 


Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed, required to work each. 


eee rere ere eee Se a ee ee 
Pusuic WarTeErs. 


Draftnet - - - 23 51. 6 
Pole net - - - 2 52. 1 
Coracle net - - - Soe. = 20. 2 
Rod and line - . 44, 1. 1 
Monthly tickets fordo. - 2 10s. 6d, ef 
Fortnig tly » ”» fe 20 5s. 1 
Putts - - - 3 2s. 6d. 1 for all. 

8.—One at 87. 

9 :— 
Bench beto 
ench before} Con- Ac- ] é 
Nature of Offence. , which case Sarah abisted: if oye Cause gf Failure. 
was tried, 
First OFrrEencer. 

Fishing during annual close | Cardigan 2 = One 12., one _ 

season - - - Bs. 
Having unclean salmon - 0 1 _ 15s. = 
Taking young ofsalmon - 3 2 - 2s. 6d. _ 
Fishing during weekly close _ 2 -- One 1. 5s., — 

time - - = - one 22. 10s. 
Haying salmon in possession Pr a — 5s. -_- 
Fishing with rod and line | Aberayron 1 _ 10s. - 

without a license. 

Seconp OFFENCE. 

Fishing within 160 yards] Newcastle 1 o1 51. = 

below milldam.  _ Emyln. 
Fishing without alicénse -j Cardigan,, 4 — One 97., one = 

: 41., two.6l. 10s. 

Fishing during weekly close + ab _ 20. 10s. == 

time. 
Using illegalnets « - | Pontarselly 2 - 21.108. ~ = 


SD hae So eer 
TuHirD oR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Fishing during annual close | Cardigan il | - 51. aa 
season. | | 


CLEDDY. 


Towy. 
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CLEDDY DISTRICT. 
1— Tsigeat act , both in tidal and fresh waters. 


ae 
“3 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument, lice: _—_|--—" licensed. required to work each. 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Coracle net - - - 4 1. 2 
Compass net - - 1 1. 1s. 0d. aE 


Rod and line - - 14 10s. 6d. al 


TOWY DISTRICT. 


ee Increased since 15th June. (0.), ae Increased. 
" ance About 200 fish, weighing from 1 lb. to 24% lbs., were taken 

s rod. 

4.—No. The pass erected on the river Gwilly on the weir near Cwmgwilly 

is a failure. 

6.—The Board summoned the owner of the tin works near Pontardulais, 
and he was fined at Llanelly for polluting the river; -he has consented to 
erect proper means to prevent future pollution. 


Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Coracle net - . - 55 20. 2 
Seine net = - - 18 5. 3 
Hand net «= - - 5 1. a 


PrivAtE WATERS. 


Coracle net. - - . 7 21. 2 
Rod - - -- - 97 1. ue 
9:— : 
Y Bee con: | ale oaietbcatt P 
ench before| Con- C- enalty, ause 
Nature of Offence. which case victed. |quitted.| if convicted. of failure. 
: was tried. 


First OrreNce. 


Night poaching . - County 1 — 27. 10s. —_ 
Gateiasbien: 
Fishing out of season - - | Llanboidy u _ 1. — 
Selling unclean fish < - | Carmarthen 1 -—- 21. 5s. _ 
Borough. 
Having unclean fish in pos- es — |} 1 _ | Not sufficient 
session. evidence. 
Salmon fry in possession = Llandilo 1 _ Bs. — 
Polluting river - q Llanelly aL -- 21. — 
Liming river .* - > County 2 — 21. 3s. —— 
‘ Carmarthen. 
Fishing without license - | Carmarthen 2 _ 1. _ 
; Borough. 
Ditto - - | -| Liandovery _ il = — 
Spearing salmon Pane, County 2 = 20 = 
Carmarthen, 
Ditto A - | Llandovery 1 2 5s. — . 
Killing fish with tongs - | Carmarthen — 3 — Not. snfficient 
adja evidence. E 
Spearing fish - - Llanelly Le. _ 21. ’ 
Using coracle without num- County 2 — fone 2s., one 1s. _ y= 
ber, Carmarthen. 
Fishing out of season = - 53 + 2 - Al, _ 


eee. OO ODO re 


1 
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SEconpD OFFENCE. 


_ Name of 
. Bench before} Con- | Ac- Penalty, Cause 
Nature of Offence, which case |victed, |quitted.| if coat. of failure. 
was tried. 
Selling unclean fish - - | Llanelly | sf | —_ | ? | -- > 


THIRD or SuBsEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Selling unclean fish - - | Carmarthen 1 — 21. 10s. —_ 
Borough. ~ 
Spearing salmon under weir County 1} =— 41. _- 
Carmarthen. 


a 


OGMORE DISTRICT. Ogmore. 


1.—(a.), (6.), (¢.) Less than last year, 

5.—Several coal pits have been sunk and opened. Fish are frequently 
poisoned by pollutions passed into the river through the town sewers, chiefly 
by the refuse of tanneries. 

6.—No steps have been taken beyond calling the attention of the owners of 
tanneries to the damage done. 
a a 

Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument, licensed. licensed. required to work each. 


PrivatE WATERS. 


So eee 


Draft net ~< - uf 31. 38. 0d. 


eir - - . 1 21, 2s. Od. 
Rod for the season - 
e, month - 


CThiee. |e 
eel 
or 
= 
™ 
ial 
7 
He HO 


9 :— 


{ 


Name of | 
Bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty, ns 
Nature of Offence, pic, cone victed. |quitted.| if convicted, | Cause of failure. 
was tried. 


First Orrence. 


Disturbing fish in spawning Bridgend 2 | _ 27. and costs, — 
beds. : 
Illegally killing a salmon in Ps 1 _— 32. and costs. — 
close season. 
Having in possession foul fish tn — 1 a = 
RHYMNEY DISTRICT. RuymMnny. 


5 & 6:—The river is ruined by pollutions, against which the provisions of 
the Salmon Fisheries Acts are utterly inoperative. 
en es Lae A ai el OE 


Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. ; required to work each. 


PRIVATE WATERS, 


ee 


Usk. 


¥ 
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USK DISTRICT. 
1.—The season generally has been indifferent. 


Salmon. 


No. | Ibs. 


| 
(a.) It is impossible to ascertain. 
(4.) About 1,129. 10,755. 


3.—On the Rhiangoll, a weir at Cwmdi, belonging, we believe, partly to the 
county of Brecon and partly to the Duke of Beaufort has been carried away 
by floods, and will be rebuilt. A fish pass should be provided. 

On the Grwyny five weirs have been carried away. Some of them have been 
partially restored, but fish passes will be required. 

On the Glyndwr brook a small weir at the Pentre has been carried away. No 
fish-pass will be required. 

On the Govilon, a considerable weir at Govilon has been carried away, and 
restored, but it is not desirable to require the insertion of a fish-pass. 

On the Kenfy, a weir in the town of Abergavenny, has been carried away 
and restored. Sas ; 

On the Afon Llwyd, a weir at Pontnewynydd has been carried away. 

4.—Work was commenced on the removal of the obstruction caused by 
quarrying the rock on the Senny, but the high state of the water has prevented 
it from being completed. Considerable benefit has, however, resulted from 
what has already been done. 

5.—The pollutions of the Afon Llwyd continue to increase, and seriously 
threaten at no distant day to totally prevent the ascent-of the Usk by fish 
during the low-water of the summer months. 

During the past year the Local Government Board of Usk have constructed ° 
works by which the whole of the sewage of the town is conducted into the 
river Usk, causing considerable nuisance and injury to the fisheries. - 

6.—Mr. Conway has adopted a process at the Ponthir Tin Plate Works on 
the Afon Liwyd with the object of utilising the waste pickle (vitriol and sul- 
phate of iron), and it bids fair to be successful. 

Mr. Pughsley has improved his process for the same object, and we believe 
his improvements are being adopted at one of the works in the district. 


Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
Private WATERS. 
| 

Putcher - - - 8,350 87. per 100 7 for all. 

Putt - - - - 180 2s. 6d. het} 

Stop net - - - 5 71.10s. 1 

Beating net - - - E 202. 4 

Rod - g 2 im 208 / 1. 1 

Monmouthshire District (with Crickhowell.) 
9:— . 
B ne ne C A Penalt; 
ench before} Con- C- enalty, E 
Nature of Offence. which case .| victed. |quitted.| if convicted. | Cause of failure. 
was tried. 
. First OFrEence. 
Possession of young of salmon | Crickhowell 1 _ pes oe oe — 
s. 6d. 
Possession of spear and gaff | Usk- - 2 = aie Reta a ee 
Ss. 8d. é 7 


| i 


SECOND OFFENCE. 
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‘ 


Bagels before || Cons: |. A 
epee ; ench before} Con~ Ac- Penalty, Carise of failure. 
Nature of Offence. which case |victed. quitted.| if convicted. 
was tried. | 
| Spearing salmon == - | Usk - -| 2 | = ‘60s.,and costs -- 
| | 7s. 3d | 
THIRD OFFENCE. 
Liming abrook  - - | Monmouth- 1 = 6months | This case was 
shire hard labour. brought under 
Quarter ~ The Malicious 
Sessions. Tnjuries Act, in 
the name of the 
owner of the 
fishery. 


‘ Brecon District, comprising the Three Petty Sessional Divisions of Brecon 
bs (County and Borough), and Defynock. 


Nature of Offence. 


Name of 
Bench before 
which case 
was tried. 


Convicted. 


Acquitted. 


Penalty 
if convicted. 


Cause of failure. 


First OFrEence. 


Possession of gaff, with 
intent, &e. 


Illegal use of a gaff - - 
|  Useoflightandgaff - 


Possession of 8 unscasonable 
salmon. 
| A. Possession of young of 
salmon. 


A. Using a net by night - 
Possession of young of 
salmon. ‘ 

! Threatening water-bailiff - 


Assaulting water-bailiff - 


7 


Brecon Co. | 1.| -- |5s. and costs 381s. -- 

Brecon Boro’| 1|—] 5s. and costs -— 

7s. 6d. 
ce 1|— |. 40s. and costs -- 
81s. 6d. 

Defynock 1|—} 5s. and costs — 

22s. 6d. 

Brecon Co. | 2|—| 10s and costs — 

18s. 2d. 

Defynock 1/— 00 and, sorts Prosecution by the police. | 

s. 10d. 

Brecon Co. | — | 1 _ (A.) Wife of C. considered 
by the magistrates to 
haye acted under the 

5 control of her husband. 
Moraga Tt rj} — | 20s.and costs. _ 
36s. 4d. 
Brecon Boro’| 1 | — | Bound over in -- 
207., and two 
sureties of 107. 
each. 
“age 1}/— 5s. and costs -- 
lis. 
SrconD OFFENCE. 


Possession of unclean sal- 
mon. | 

B. Possession of unclean 
Ss ti 


on. t 
Using a net by night 
C. a of young of 


salmon - 


Defynock 


Brecon Boro’ 


Brecon on} 


1 
1 
1 


50s. and costs 
38s, 4d. 
50s. including 
costs, 
80s. and costs 
48s. 4d, 


See below.* 


& + 
Husband of A. 


Tuinrp or SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


jee st 
PD. Taking salmon in close | Brecon Boro”) 1 


season. 


Tilegal use of gaff - - 


Possession of young of sal- 
mon. 


38373. 


Defynock 


” 


100s. including | *In cases B, and D. the 


costs. 


100s. and costs 
28 


ns 
100s. and costs 
63s. 6d 


magistrates didnotmake 
a separate order as to 
costs, 


Fa 
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¥ 
‘ ¥ 


¢. 


Wve. WYE DISTRICT. 
1.—(a.) Diminished, owing to incessant high floods. (b.) Increased in 
middle waters. No increase in the take by rod and line on last year. 
= 
Name of Number _Rateat which No.of Men 
Instrument, | licensed, _—__—\~ licensed. required to work each. 
PrRivaTE WATERS. 
Rod - - - - 149 1. 1 
Draft net - - - 22 ' 51. 8or4 
Beating net - - - 9 : 52. 3 
Stop net - - * Be 3L. 1 
Lave net - - 3 12, ih 
Putchers - - - 2,097 10. for every 50 4 for all 
9 s— 
gis 
poets) 1S | _ pena 
ench before} -& | *s enalty. A 
Nature of Offence. which case | & gs Emabniinteds Cause of failure, 
was tried. |S] a 
First OFFENCE. 
Using light and spear -| Builth -| 1] | 22. 18s. 6d, fa 
Netting during annual | Ross -| 8|— | 20.10s. each. 5 —— 
close scason. 
Vishing without license - ate Pe ee 81. 15s. — 
aking unclean salmon - | Monmouth 1} 2s. 6d. = 
Netting during weekly » a) Aa A Eo 61. — 
close time. 
Taking young of salon - | Penybont -| 1 | — Qs. 6d. — 
THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 
Taking salmon during | Builth - 2{]—] Two calendar -- 
annual close season. : months hard 
labour in 
House of Cor- 
rection. 
Severn, SEVERN DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Diminished, (0.) Increased considerably. (c.) In the aggregate 


about the same as that of last season. 


in weight above, that of last season. 


The diminution in the tidal, and increase in the fresh waters, 
to the excess of rainfall during the summer months. 


2:— 


In number the fish were below, but 


is attributable 


Salmon. 
No. s Weight. 
Se aera 
(ae cee 


3.—The Lincomb Navigation Weir on the Severn has been under repair 
throughout the summer, owing to damage it sustained (including the partial 
washing away of the diagonal fish pass in the western corner) on the break- 


ing up of the frost of the winter of 1874-5, and is not yet completed. 


4.—No. 


Owing to the constant freshes during the season, very little 
opportunity has been afforded of carrying out works of this nature. 


x 
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6.—No prosecutions were instituted. When pollutions from any cause 

_ have been reported, notice thereof has been given by the Board to the owners 
~ or parties causing them, which has generally proved effectual in causing their 
abatement ; but the unusually high state of the rivers during the summer and 
autumn months counteracted in a great degree any ill effects arising from 


pollutions. 
Say oe 
eee eee 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 


Pusiic WarTERs. 


~ Rod and line - - 43. 10s. 1 

Draft net - - - 10 30. 2 to 8. 

Do. - - - 15 20, 2 to 5. 

Do. - - - 15 1, 1 to 3. 
Lavenet - - - 81 20. 1 

Private WaATERs. 

Draft net - - ~ 8 52. 4or 5, 

fe em ae - - 9 41. 4 or 5, 

Do. - - - 1 32. 8 

Do. - - - 4 1. 3 
Lavenet - - - 12 22. nl 
Stop net - - - 12 32, £ 

tts - - - 262 2s. 6a. A large number of these 

Putchers - - - 5,030 12. per 50. instruments are worked 
Outriggers - - - 8 51. by one man; in the ag- 

Do. m4 - - il 1. gregate they employ 

from 25 to 80 men. 
8.—One at 157. 
Bensh beore! © A 
ench before on- c- Penalty, . 
Nature of Offence. Which oake victed. |quitted.| if convicted. | Cause of failure. 
was tried. 


First OFrrence. 


Being owner of a fixed en- | Worcester 2 —_ 1s. and 14s, 
ine placed in the Severn costs, 
for tnpiliterting the catching : ! 
of salmon. 5 
Fishing for salmon without do. _ 1 -- Withdrawn. 
a proper license, 4 
itto - - - Lyduey 1 _ 52. and 14s. 
a ; p costs or one 
- Having unclean salmon in do. 1 month’s im- 
his possession, prisonment. 
Ditto - “ - | Oleobury 
” Mortimer — 1 _ 
Taking unclean salmon - Lydney — 1 —_ 
Using a device in a salmon | Gloucester BY — 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
river for taking the fry of costs. 
eels, ; 
Ditto - » - | Littledean 8 _ 10s. and 7s. 
costs. 
Ditto - - - do. 2 — 10s. and 10s. 
i costs. 
Ditto - . - | Whitminster af — 1. and 
12. 10s. 6d. 
; costs. 
Fishing for salmon with a Lydney 4 1 5l. and 11s. 9d. 
lave net during the weekly costs. 
close season. - 
Resisting water bailiff in the do. — 4 —_ 
execution of his duty. : 
Fishing in the Severn with a Caersws | 1 1 4]. and costs, | Withdrawn. 
net of illegal mesh. #ig eh for- 
eited. 
Using a nef in the Severn in | Llanidloes 4 1 1l. and Do, 
the night time, 11. 8s. 8d. costs 
and net de- 
stroyed, 
Ditto Sm os -| | Caersws 1 _— 41. and costs — 
Not producing salmon licens | Lydney _ a ee Do, 


to water bailiff on lawful 


~ demand. j 
ee 
; F 2 


Avon BrRUE 
AND PARRET. 


Taw AND 
ToRRINGE. 


‘SeconD OFFENCE. ~~ 


Name of 
x. Bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty, 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. quitted. if convicted. Cause of failuce. 
was tried. | 
Being owner of a fixed en- | Worcester 1 - 11. and 14s. 
gine placed in the Seyern costs. 
or facilitating the catching 
of salmon. 
Fishing for salmon with lave Lydney 3 — (|5l.and 11s. 9d. 
net during weekly close costs. 
season. 


AVON BRUE AND PARRET DISTRICT. 
1.—(a.) Diminished. 
2:— 


No. : | Tbs. 


(a.) 5 50 


3.—A movable dam has been constructed by Lord de Mauley near the 
mouth of the Cannington Brook to dam the water in dry weather. The con- 
servators have appointed a committee to inspect and report upon it at their 
next meeting. 


f | 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each, 
Pusiic WATERS. 
“The Hang” - - if . 71.108. 2 
Putchers §- - - £00 10s. for 50 9 for all 
Pitching net - =| 1 1L. 10s. 1 
Dip net - - = 3 12. 1 


TAW AND TORRIDGE DISTRICT. 


1.—Both in tidal and fresh waters the take has decidedly diminished. 

3.—An old weir has been rebuilt at Collaton. 

4,—The pass in Collaton Weir has not been built Jong enough to judge of 
its success. P 3 


Name of | Number | Rateatwhich | * No.of Men 
Instrument. licensed. ; licensed. required to work each. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


‘ 
Draftret - -  - 29 51. e 4 
Coracle net - - - 2 21, 1 
Private WATERS. j 
Rod and line - - 146 102. 6d. z 
V weir - = -— 3 nd 2 7 
Box - - ~ - 2 61. ¥ v “4 
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9 :— 
i cmd sc } 
Ee 0 ee 
. Benc ore} -= = | enaliy, = 
} Nature of Offence. | which ease | = = | Gf convicted. | CauS¢ of failure. 
was tried. rere a | : 
First Orrence. 
Taking an unseasonable salmon . Barnstaple | 1 : 27. 10s, 
during close season, 
PHOT CS Sr Sas SS South Molton 6 — Three 5. 
| three 32. 
Unlawful use ofgaff - - - * ri,—] 31. 
Not keeping sluices shut - - os 2 ait One 2s. 6d. 
Ditto ; Torrington 1 ae | 
= - = = > = 'o | 5 
Fishing with an illegalnet- - | Barnstaple 5 — 12. 
Taking salmon during close = 1 = 8i. | 


3, 4.—No new weirs have been built. Referring to the reply to this query 
last year, and the suggestion made, Mr. S. Walpole, Her Majesty's Inspector, 
met the Conservators at Dunmere. Plans were subsequently approved by him, 
which have since been carried out and have proved satisfactory. 

5. The pollution of the upper parts of the river by clayworks and a lead mine 
continues to an injurious extent. 


7:— 
Name of Number { | Rate at which No. of Men 
licensed. ] licensed. required to work each. 
Pusiic WATERS. 
SE a | J 12 2. 2 
Rod and line - - B | 5s. 1 
- - - 8 | 1s. 1 
Private WATERS. 
Ne) See ae | 2 . 2. ) 2 
Name of | Cc ) Ac- ) Penalty. Canse 
Nature of Offence. which came: | vietod. \auitted | if convicted. of failure. _ 
was tried. 
First OFrrence. 
Having in possesion a gat | Trigg 1 os . 3. ) — 
FOWEY DISTRICT. Fower. 
1,—The take of fish Has increased in the fresh water, but it is believed not 
in the tidal waters, 


TAMAR AND 
Piym. 


AVON AND 
ERME. 


“y) Cnt Sas x a oe ee 
, } i 
¥>, ; 
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7:— 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. ' Jieensed. 


No. of Men 
required to work each. 


Pusiic WATERS. ™ 


Draft net - - is 


7 21. From 2 fo 6. 
Trammel net - =| x 16s. a ee 
Rod and line - - 20 


5s. | 1 


TAMAR AND PLYM DISTRICT. 


1,—Increased on the Tavy, but generally throughout the district, decreased. 
2.—(a.) Very few. (6.) Between 400 and 500, salmon and peel. 
5.—The Dewerstone Iron Mine on the Plym. The Kingston Mine on the 
Inney, tributary of the Tamar. Arsenic works at Latchley on the Tamar. 
Clay works on the Plym. 
6.—Catch pits have been made at the above-mentioned mines, but are in- 
effectual. The catch pits at the clay works at Shaugh Bridge are found to be 
ineffectual, and the Conservators beg to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Fisheries to a communication from the owner of the land to Mr. 
eg as embodied in one of his reports. : 


Name of Number - Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument, licensed. licensed. required to work each, 


PrRivaATE WATERS. 


Net. - - = 2 31. 10s. 4 
Rod and line” : - 173 7s. 6d. 1 
Due 
Baek oot Cc A Penalt; Cc 
; ench before} Con- C- enalty, ‘USE 
Nature of Offence. which cess victed. |\quitted.| if convicted. of failure. 
was tried. : 


First OrrEence. 


Fishing without license - | Tavistock - 1 _ Double li- _—— 
cense duty, 
and bl. 
costs. 


AVON AND ERME DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Increased. (b.) There are no statistics available to answer this, 
question. (c.) Increased. 
5.—No; but the old nuisances remain except the clay works on Brent Moor, 
whioh have been discontinued. 


‘Name of Number Rate at which _No. of Men i 
Instrument, licensed. licensed, required to work each, 


- Pusuic WATERS, e 


Draft net - - - 5 BL. 4 
Box, crib, or cruiye - - 1 5l, 2 
Rod -- = - - 20 1. 1 

= Al “1. i 


Handnet - - 
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9: 
B hee e Cc A Penal 
; ench before} Con- C- enalty, Cause of 
Nature of Offence. wnteh = victed. |quitted.| if convicted. failure. 
was tried, 


First OrrEence. 


Having possession of unsea- |CountyBench, 1 _ 51. 
sonable salmon. Totnes. 

Having possession of a spear Ah 2 _ 41. 
with the intention of catch- 
ing salmon. 


THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Having possession of unsea- Py _ 1 More than six months elapsed 
sonable salmon, 5 from the offence being com- 
mitted before the defendant 
wee apprehended under war- 

rant. 


DART DISTRICT. Dans, 


1.—(a.), (0.), (c.) Throughout the entire season the take of salmon has been 
much less than in former years. The cause cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for. There is no doubt that pollutions have increased in the river; but, not- 

_withstanding, there were greater numbers of young fry last spring than for 
several years past. 

4—No. The Totnes Weir is impassable for Salmon, except in flood time, 
and then only for fresh run fish. Salmon heavy in spawn cannot get over it 
at any time. The Board of Conservators having obtained the consent of the 

~ owners of the fishery have this year taken salmon witha net after commence- 
ment of the close season and placed them over the weir. 25 male and 26 
female fish were thus put over. The latter.averaged over 18 lbs, each, from 
which it is estimated there will-be nearly half a million of ova. 

5.—Yes; the Holme Chase Tin Mine, referred to in last year’s report, is now 
in work. The washings of the ore after being crushed are turned into the 
xiver, which is discoloured all the way down, leaving a slimy, muddy deposit, 
which is certainly injurious to the spawning beds. 

6.—It is believed that very little benefit results from the filtering pits at the 
factories of Messrs. Hamlyn. Brothers and Messrs. Berry and Sons at Buckfast- 
leigh, and the attempt to filter the refuse from Mr. Barnes’ paper mill has been 
abandoned by him. Unless the Government succeed in passing a Bill for pre- 
venting the pollution of rivers, it is evident that the salmon fishery of this 
river will greatly suffer if it is not-even quite destroyed. 


No. of Men 
required to work each, 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusuic WATERS, 


Net - - - - 9 | bl. | 4 


PrRivATE WATERS. 


—Net - - - 2 21. 4 
= A i = 39 1. i 
Do. (weekly) ~ =H uf, 7s. 6d «1 


TEIGN. 


Ext. 
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9:— - ; 

——————— 
Natiwre of Off ‘| Benen before! Con | Ac- | Penalty | cance of faiture 
CAD pe OOD which ease | Victed. |quitted.! if convicted. | ‘ 

was tried. Lehr | 


First OFFENCE. 


= AS and costs. Aaee 

1 0 cause assigned by fhe Bauch, 
but it was urged hy defence 

| that the Act did not authorise 


Killing the young of salmon | Totnes - at 

Refusing to be searched .by n _ 
water bailiffs when sus- 
pected of having salmon 
peel about him after 12 
o’clock at night. 


search of person. Nocreel ar 
basket carried. 


TEIGN DISTRICT. 


1.—(). Increased. 
5.—Yes ; on the Bovey river, a tributary of the Teign. 
7 


No. of Men 


required te werk each. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic. WATERS. 


Draft net = - - - 2 51. 4 
Rod and line acon - 52 10s. 6d. 1 
” month) = 7 S. i 
5 (oneday) - 24 1s. ae 
9:— 
Name of 


Bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty, Gatise of filers 


which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. 
was tried. : 
SE 
First Orrence. 

a i eee 


Killing salmon with instru- | Teignbridge a _- 17. and costs _ 
ment other than rod and 
line in artificial channel con- 
nected with weir. 


Nature of Offence. 


a eh ie Er eee ee 


EXE DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.), (b.), (c.) Very much increased. 

2.—We understand from a fishmonger of this city that 2,0001. worth were 
taken. 

4.—Orders have been given for a pass at Blackaller, but the river has never 


been sufficiently low to execute the work. 


6.—Notice has been served on the proprietors of the Countess Weir Mills. 


Instrument, licensed. licensed. required to work each. 


Ee 
Pugxic WaTERs. 


Name of | Number Rate at which No. of Men 


ccc a ae ee 
Seinenet - - . 11 31. 10s. Sto& 
Rod - - . - 5 7s. 6d. 1 


Private WATERS. 


Seineneb = -| 1 | sl. 10s. | eee 
= SX CS - 


ee 
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9: 
gio 
Bacal |S | risa 
ench before | -2 | * enalty, : 
Nature of Offence. - | which case | -& | 2! ¢ convicted. Cause of Failure. 
{ was tried. | S S| 


First OFFEeNce. 
Se ec 


Fishing without a license, Exeter. 2|/— 5 _ ; 
and on a Sunday night. Too far off to see them 
ae: - - - ot “|—] 2 _ actually fishing. 


OTTER DISTRICT. OTTER. 
1.--The close season is most beneficial, and a large number of salmon have 
ascended the river for spawning purposes without disturbance, which must 
tend materially to increase the quantity of salmon, as the river itself is ouly 
calculated for production of species, and not for the haunt of salmon in the 
summer. ‘The water in the summer months is reduced nearly one half, from 
the draining of the lands that the flux is soon on and off again. ‘There is not 
any obstacle to prevent the ascent of salmon in the close season. The drain at 
Otterton near the mouth appears to have been attended to. 
AXE DISTRICT. Axe. 
1.—(a.) Diminished. (b.): Increased in upper waters only. 
cs : 
Salmon. | Trout (migratory). Total. 
No. Tbs. | No. lbs. | No. lbs. 
(a) 7 69 425 1,248 482 1,817 
)) — 2 10 2 10 
a a 484 | 1,827 
( 
Name of . Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
Private WatTsErs, 
Draftnet - - - 5 ae DL 2 to 4 
Rod and line - - | 4 | 1. | 1 
FROME DISTRICT. Frome, 
l(a.) Remained the same. 
2.—40 salmon, weight 400 lbs. E 
i= : ° 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. | licensed. | licensed. required to work each 


Private WATERS. 


Net - = - - | | al | 52. | 3 


AVON AND 
Srour. 


Roruer. 


Stour. 


TRENT. 
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AVON AND STOUR DISTRICT. 
1.—(a.), (8.), (c.) Diminished. 
2:— 


(a.) With net co} - SN = - 648 
(6.) At Ringwood-alone = = - « =e 
661. 


3.—On Ashley mill stream, a branch of the river Avon, a new eel stage 
has been built. 

4.—At Ringwood mill the salmon ladder has been closed up by the owner of 
the mill, who said another pass was about to be put. 


10:— 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
Pusiic WaTERS. 
Net = * - - | if | 81. | 4 
Private WATERS. 
Net - - - - 8 82. 4 
Rod - - - - 14 10s. al 
Winkton weir or fishing 
milldam - - - ni 51. 2 
Knapp weir or fishing mill e 
dam <- - - - - 1 121, 


ROTHER DISTRICT. 


1, —From the general information received, it is believed more fish haye been 
taken in the salt water, Netting has been practically stopped in the upper 
waters. 


(eee 
Name of | Number | Rate at which | _No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
Pusuic WaTERs. 
Rod - - - - | 5 | 5s. | 1 


\ 


STOUR DISTRICT. 


1.—No salmon or migratory trout have been taken. The weir at Fordwich 
was set for experimental purposes for several nights in succession during the 
month of October without a free gap, but no fish were taken. 

6.—The Canterbury sewage works have been enlarged during the summer, 
and during several months the entire sewage of Canterbury was discharged 
into the river with little or no purification. 

The only apparent effect of the extended works will be to clarify the sewage, 
but in nowise to deprive the effluent water of its sewage properties, except 
such as may be got rid of by deposition in the enlarged tanks, - 


x < TRENT DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Very slight increase. (.), (c.) Diminished. 

2.—We can give no accurate information, but should say that not more 
than one-fourth of the number taken in 1874. The average weight.of salmon 
taken by Colonel Hutton’s net would be about 13 Ibs. 11 oz, : 


Es  o- 
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No. of Men 


Name of Number Rate at which 
i required to work each. 


Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Standnet - - -| a | 1. | 1 


PRIVATE WATERS. 


Moo 


j Draft net - = - 12 52. 
| Rod and line - - 10s. 


YORKSHIRE DISTRICT. 
1.—(e.) Diminished very considerably. 


YORKSHIRE, 


} Salmon. | Trout (migratory). | 3 Total. 


No. | Ibs. | No. | lbs. | No. | Ibs. 


(a.) 1,461 | 18,951 | 193 | 752 | 1,654 | 19,703 


4—One at Washburn foot and another at Flint Mill Weir near Thorp P 

Arch. The board have no information as to their success or otherwise. The 

pass at Tadcaster has had an additional chamber annexed at the foot of it. 

It is a great improvement, as fish can now approach it at apy state of the 
river. 
5.—None, except perhaps the tan yard at Otley, which is being considerably ae 
enlarged ; and the board desire to reiterate their vehement protest against the 
spent pit waters of this manufactory being discharged into the river Wharfe. 

'6.—None. It is scarcely worth while in the present state of the law. 


ho 
Name of Number . Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. | licensed. required to work each. 
Puspiic WATERS. 
| 
Draftnet - - - / 2 7. 3 
Do. - - - ¥ 62. 3 
PrivATE WATERS. 
Draftnet - - - 37 Bl. 3 
Rod and line - - 9 1. al 
—8.—One at 27. 
B ron to Cc A Penalt; 
ench before on- e- enalty ° : 
Nature of Offence. which Mey victed.|quitted.| if convicted. Cause of failure. 
was tried, 


First Orrence. 


} Poisoning fish with chloride Otley. 2 — (|8l.and 14s, 6d. 
of lime. og 4 costs. 
Having two unclean salmon Knares- 
in possession. borough. 1 _ Pe and 
: eal © 158. 6d. 


costs, 


ii i oat 


Esk. 


TrEzs. 


me 
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ESK (YORKSHIRE) DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Decreased owing to state of weather. (0.) Increased. (c.) De- 


creased. = 
2 — paiveass of ‘ 
Salmon. Trout (migratory.) Total. 
No. Ibs. No. | Ibs. No | this: 
(6.) 5 | 25 | 65 | 195 70 | 220. 


3.—The weir at Mr. John Robinson’s fishery at Grosmont together with 
the fixed engine has been removed. 


Name of 


Bench before| Con- | <Ac- Penalty, Cause of 
Nature of Offence. which eae victed. |quitted.| if convicted. failure. 
was tried. 


SECOND OFFENCE. 


Using a gaff for the purpose of Whitby 1 27. and costs. 


taking fish during close-season, Strand. 


TEES DISTRICT. 
1,—(a.), (b.), (c.) Increased. 


i 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Draft or hang net - - 9 51. 2 
Do. - - at 52. 10s. 2 
Do. - - i 61. 2 
Do. - - 2 61. 10s. 2 
Do. - - a: 71. 2 
Do. C - 12 71. 10s. 2 
PrivaATE WATERS. 

Draft or hang net - - 17 Bl. 2 

Rod and line . - 97 12. 5s, ne 

Crib -. - - - il 121, 1 

9 :— 
B Seas = Cc A Penalt; C: 
ench before| Con- c- enalty, fjause of - 
Nature of Offence. which case victed. quitted.| if convicted. failure. 
was tried. 
First OFrrence. 

Gaffing salmon = - - | Greta Bridge 3 — | 52. and 6s. 8d. — 

for fish and 
: costs. 
Catching salmon in a mill race - 3 2 _ 52. and 10s. = 
for fish and 
: costs. 
Ditto - : . - ie. fll — 52. and 11. - 
Zz for fishand 
‘ : costs. 

Taking salmon without license - | Darlington _ 2 — For want of 
direct. evi-_ 
dence. 

Fishing within 100 yards of dam Pr — a — ; 

Ditto aidingandabetting ~- i _- 1 — Withdrawn. 


) , ’ 
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Seconp OFFENCE, 


Name of 
S Bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty, Cause of 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.) if convicted. failure. 
was tried. 
Catching salmonin millrace ~- | Greta Bridge a =_ 51. and 1i, _ 
for fish and 
costs. 
TYNE DISTRICT. Trae 


1.—(a) Increased from 21,746 in 1874 to 23,290 in 1875.  (b) No account. 
(c) A little increase at sea. No account of river. 


Salmon. | Trout (migratory). | Total. 


No. | Tbs. | No. | Tbs. | No. | Ibs. 
(a) - - - - 28,290 232,900 — = 23,290 232,900 
(Bay) =) ais is = No account. a a 
Total - - | 23,290 232,900 _ 7 | 23,290 222,900 


Average number of salmon caught is as near as can be calculated 170 per boat for the season, 
equal to a total of 23,290 salmon for the season. Salmon will average about 10 lbs. each, making 
a total of 232,900 lbs. for the season. This account is for sea only. No account of river. No 
account of rod fishing. : 


4—The pass at Warden has been altered. The “upper inlet has been 
deepened by about 9 inches. 
5.—A new acid factory has been opened at the foot of the Derwent, near 


Scotswood. : 

A great amount of poisonous substances flows into the river Tyne from the 
different factories, especially. the-soda factories at Felling shore and Jarrow 
Lake, and a great many salmon have been found poisoned at both places. 

6.—The Duke of Northumberland has taken steps to prevent the pollution 
of the North Tyrie and Bellingburn by the owners of the Plashetts colliery. 
No opinion can yet be formed as to the efficacy of these works, as the bed of 
the river is so fouled with refuse coal it will take some years before it is 
cleared out. 

The ephemera are almost extinct; the chief food of the salmon fry and 
trout is thus gone till the gravel beds are purified. 

ta 


No. of Men 


Name of ; Number Rate at which 
required to work each. 


Pa Instrument, licensed. licensed. 


Pusuic WATERS. 


Draftnet = - . | 105 | 6d 


PrivATE WATERS. 
nes 
Draft net - - - 22 BL. 

Rod and line - - 177 1. 


8.—Five, producing 151, 


- 
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9:— 
eee 
Name of 
Nature of Offence. Bench before] Con- Ac- Penalty, Cause of 
which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. |. failure. 
was tried. Sl a 
First OFrFrence. ‘ 
Unlawfully in possession of Hexham 2 — One 12., and 
salmon ova. one 27, 
Killing smolts - - - ee 4 _ 5s. 
Attempting to catch salmon a 1 _ 31. 
in close season. 
Fishing in playground - | Sth. Shields 388 14 One 32. Withdrawn. 
Seven 27. 
Fifteen 27. 10s. 
Three 12. 
Eleven 10s. 
: One 5s. 
Ditto - - - | Moot Hall. 9 — 10s. 
- Fishing in weekly close time | Sth. Shields 3 — 20. 
Assault = - - - ¥ _ 3 —_ 
Do. - - - - ‘y 1 — 1. 
~- Exposing for sale unclean | Newcastle 1 _ be. 
and unseasonable salmon. 
Fishing for salmon withouta | Bellingham 1 _ 20. 
~~~ rod license. ; 
SECOND OFFENCE. 
Fishing in playground «| Sth. Shields 10 — Five 82. 
Three 2s. 10s. 
Two 27 


TuirD OFFENCE. 


Fishing in playground » | Moot Hall. _ 2 _ 


Withdrawn: 2nd 
offence in one 
day. 


Coquer. COQUET DISTRICT. 


1,—Decreased at the Warkworth fishery, the cruive having only been in 
use there for about a fortnight during the past season by reason of the dam 


having been destroyed and rebuilt. * 


2:— 
Salmon. Tr ee a Total. 
No. | Tbs. No. | lbs. No. Tbs. 
~(a) ees the locks - - 1 (grilse.) 318 814 e 
4) 2 Xbove the locks - - - 2 = 208 | — 210 | — 
(6.) Inthelocks - . - - _ _ 151 - 151 — - 
Total - = - - | 3 _ 672 — 675 _ 


The above figures are confined to the Duke of Northumberland’s fishery at Warkworth and 
are furnished by Mr. Snowball, his Grace’s agent. The fishing was only carried on for a 


fortnight. 


No estimate can be formed of the number of fish caught by the fishermen with nets. 


3 and 4.—The weir at Warkworth having been destroyed in the winter of 
1874-5 has been rebuilt during the past summer anda fish pass upon Mr. Cail’s 


principle attached to it. — 
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ips: 
Name of Number Rate at which No. of Men 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. required to work each. 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Net - - - - 15 41, 8 
Do. - - “ - 5 VW: 3 
PrivaTE WATERS. 
Cruive - - - it 127. 2 
Net - - - - 4, 3 
Do. - - - - 15 aly 3 
Single rod and line - - 20 1. 1 
9:— 
Name of 


bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty 
which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicte: 
was tried. : 


Nature of Offence. ae Causes of failure. 


First OFFEeNceE. 


Refusing to allow water | Rothbury ¥ — |5s.and10s.6d. 
bailiff to examine basket. costs. 
Having possession of trout ” 1 — 2s, 6d, 


during close season, 


96 
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Taste No. I].—Summary of the Numper of Net and Rop FISHERMEN 
employed, and of the AMounr raised in License Dutizs in England 
and Wales in the Years 1867-75. 


Revenue from 


Nets. Rods. 


£ £ 
3,851 | 1,816 
4,921 | 1,593 
4,826 | 1,420 
4,757 | 1,240 
5,870 | 1,469 

,552 | 1,589 
4,650 | 2,031 


General 
Licenses. 


202 


* Exclusive of men employed by holders of “ general licenses.” 


Number of 

Year) Net | Rod | 2% 

Fisher- | Fisher- Fl 8 

men. men, Oy 
1867 3,029 2,350 39 
1868 | 3,913 | 2,076 29 
1869 3,083 2,030 24 
i870 | 2977 | 1,616] 93 
1871 3,383 2,054 26 
1872 | 2,907 5310 24 
1873 | 2,990 | 2,579 20 
1874 3,045 2.779 27 
1875 2,970 2,605 24 

38373. 


Total 
Revenue. 


Tn A ee ee ae at we eed ed 


eS 
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APPENDIX IV.—Revenve and EXPENDITURE. 


Dr. TaBie No. 1.—Axsrract or Accounts or various Boarps or CONSERVATORS 
Ae a] 
z Ba yg eae TEAS are aie 6 7 ee | 
= To Con- ' To Interest 
District. Rares ieee Penalties iibepions Volietaey oh ode oF Miscotla- Total 
3 ieee cig on 6 on Local eae Property, eee Receipts. 
acenses, 1censes. Onvictions, Associa- 10ONS, or Bankers’ ecelpts. 
wel tions. Interest. 
£2. 8.0 £8. d: o> Ble. £6. Givsheresde £ sd. | & sds) & soe 
| Hiden! aes -|. 61217 0] 418 0| 88 2 0 |30 0.0 — 611 8 0.0. 1|.687 8 9m 
2| Kent - -| 18110 0 a 1012 6 = — 214 10 = 19417 4 | 
8]/Lune 4 -| 323 0 01 0 1 6) 50-2 6 = — —_ = 873 4 0 | 
4| Ribble - -| 641 0 01-4 8 0 620 =2 — 8 67 — 659 11 7 
5 | Dee 2 +| 344 5 0| 0 6 6). 9312 2 = = _ = 369 8 8 | 
6 | Clwyd and Elwy 11010 0 — 318 § |21 5 0 — 75 7 6 016 1) 21117 1 
7 | Conway - - 60 1 0 - _ — _ _ _ 60 1 0 | 
8) Seiont - - 69 0 0 = 257 0 40 7 6 — 1 8 2) 185478 
¥ | Dwyfach - - 127 0) 0 4.0 6 010 {33 8 0} 7511 = 0 4 9/127 14 9 | 
10| Dovey - -| 18914 6 = ae pas — = — 189 14 6 | 
11| Teify - =| 253 8 ONS 4 ie BL 00 = — — — -|3092 6 | 
12 | Cleddy - 2 12 8 0 =: = 25 200 _ - 148 0 
13|Towy - -| 816 0 0/ 219 6] 381 4 0 os — — — 350 8 6 
14 | Ogmore - - 27.16 6 — 160 0 _ _ _ = 4316 6 
15 | Rhymney 5 010 0 _ — = | 20 0 0 _ 20 10 0 
{16 | Usk - -| 88810 0] 0 8 6] 14 210 1290 5 0| 450 1 0} 10 8 8 | 45 4 1]1,19814 8 
17| Wye - -| 508 0 0} 319 6] 1818 6 | 21 4 0/212 8 0 = 4 910 | 768 14 10 
18| Severn - Fl) POrGats Olney, Ae GAlerds Gn 7 2 gale ee Tee) ses ~ 63815 8 
19 | Avon Brue, &c. - 20 0 0 — 8 00 _— — _ = 23 0 0 
20 | Tawand Torridge| 25513 0 = 24 2 6 _ i — 1 0 0} 28015 6 
| 21) Camel - : DL15-.0))c08ia0 30 0 = 960 — -_ 447 0 | 
| 22] Fowey - -| 1916 0 = 7 = 810 _ — 2217 0 | 
23|TamarandPlym| 7117 6 512 0 |20 0 0 — = _ 97 9 6} 
24|/ AvonandErme-| 51 0 0/ 011 6] 13 0 0 | 0 6 O| 11 0 = - 6518 6) 
25|Dart = : 88 7 6] 0 1 0 126 |8816 0|. — — 18 2 6/146 9 6 
26| Tein ~*~ - 40 5 0 = 10 0 = 1018 6 = — 52 8 6 
27 | Exe i calls east 126i ime = — -_ — — 4412 6 ' 
‘ 28 Otter - - - — — -- _ —- * — _ EB 
29 | Axo = - 29 0 0 = = _ — — _ 20 0 0 | 
: 30 | Frome - - 5 0 0 _ _- _ = a SS sao] 
i 31 | Avon and Stour - 69 0 0 — -- =_ — — 69 0 0 | 
32} Rother - 5 1 B10 = — 6 0 0 - — = 66 5 0] 
33 | Stour - - = _ — = - _ si = | 
84| Trent - ail | al OL OF abnOna6 = — = — - 720° 6 | 
| 85 | Yorkshire =|" (S16 0107) Sis Olea LORNO = a = 48 0 0| 27217 0 | 
SS Mish ys _ - 100/|17 5 0| — = = 5 0 | 
$7| Tees = -| 38415 0] 0 5 6 =— _ = == Fa 885.0 6 | 
| 38) Tyne = .. =| «827 0 0) 25 10))' 49°10 <0 — — ihe a 819 0|957 7 1 | 
. 189] Coquet - -| 140 0 0 — 026 = = - 0 4 6/140 7 0 
as - Total -| 6,993 6 6| 8615 0| 49812 0 {545 1 8| 82815 0] 115 111 | 128 4 0 |914016 1 
Expenditure in 1875 - - - - - - £9,874 17 6% 
Receipts in 1875 - - - - - - £9,140 16 1 


Excess of expenditure over receipts (see next table, p. 100) 234 1 5s 
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APPENDIX IV.—Revenvur anp ExpEnDITURE. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED December 31, 1875. Cr. 
9 10 iL 12 13 eis 45 16 17 18 19 
Paarl al By ‘ By. 
Balariss W: os for Travel ows cont of, [Rewards chat By . Prine Motes Total? 
Macnes: ater | ling Ex-|onSale of| Prosecu- | agrvic. | of Fish we and | pron. Hi re end 
BAe. Bailifls. | penses. |Licenses.| tions. | “So\,° | Passes. TS: | Postage. ree Wass, 
& 8. d. £ & d.\'£ 8. ad.) £. ad) £8..d\£ s. di& s. d|£ s. dl) .£ 5s. d.) £2 s. d. £ & 1a: 
5829 | 490+ I 1-|) Yas a|. , — AAG col — |42 2 83 711 6| 20 410] 6283 6 8} 1 
_ 149-5 3 — —_ 99 6 9) — — | 618 1) 10 910] 818 4| 21118 $8) 2 
6 0 0} 207 6 7/1519 2] 010 | 512 8] 7 0 O26 5 4 — 2 8 8| 1211 2:|. 360 ‘Femi 
50 0 0| 502 0 0] S44 8/110 9 6 6B} 810 0 — |18 6 2] 417 6] 2 4 7] 602 0 1] 4 
— 160 8 0/3411 44 ~— 4918 5) — — - 6412 0| 89 4 4| 348 9 1] 5] 
~ 8) 0 8))7'"O 3} F415 8) 1 40] 1 0 Oo” = - 714 6] 4012 8| 1456 11] 6 
200] 39 0 0/ 013 | — — c= = — 2 0 ~ 62 4 0| 7 
_ $30.8 1) 10.2) I — _ = — 8 0 381 708 -- 1033 6 1} 8 
_ WeMOnO hdc’ 2h a =— = — |1817 2} 1442 6] 4 3 4] 116 5 2] 9 
217 0| 25 00% — — 19) Qu 0l- @ == = 015 9 = 310 0] 80912 9 | 10 
15 0 0] 106 0 0| 710 0/13 2 0] 25 40/23 0 of = — — 8 911] 1382 2-6] 330 8 4| 
5 0 0 110 0 = — _ = 810 o| — 015 0| 0 76/11) “oeneng 
80 0 0} 239 8 0] 4419 4  — 6 8 311110 3} — — 414 2] 2117 8| 35817 8] 18 
8 8 0] 4110 0 _ 179 068 600 — _ 05 0 — 5212 5 | 14 
— 8 5 0) 115 Oo} . — = = _ aa 0 010] 010 0] 101010} 35 
80 0 0| 684 6 8 — | 1812 9/5201910) — 115 9) — 2115 4| 1712 11/1,34 8 $8 | 16 
50 0 0| 423 2 72/1118 7/18 110] 88 1 7| 2160) — - 20 0 8} 98 0 2} 65116 Of 17} 
100 0 847 12 6 | 2512 6/1817 Gl 22 0 0) == 9 8 8| 714 Oo] 4419 9] 8 9 1] 57914 0} 18] 
~ Seow tisesy 0 7G] 113-01 9 = = — 1416 0/| 212 0} 24 9 8|19) 
25 0 0| 889 0 0/18 7 4/16 2 8} 1000) — = — 2 8 0| 24 0 8} 50218 8 | 20 
5 0 0 33 7 0 — 116 0) = =) (48 2 a = 1 tao 17 ERO 55 11 2] 21 
Su 1614.0) = = ee = = = ol” 4 a 1611 4| 22 
21 0 0) 62. 0 OF 9-2 5 6b oO Oo) OC — — = 1412.6) 0 7 6) 105 (2Ripais 
10 0 0] 3812 8 = = AYN eS — — 11113) 21) 5| 57 0 03 24 
10 0 0} 17013 6 = 9 8 4 846.9) — 516 6/13 4 6 9 2 7} #51810} 221 0 6 | 25 
500] 2990 = ‘yah i) = = = = 10140] 18 9} 47 7 go lge 
_ 1115 0 — t= To 6) —— 8i7y — 7911! 2&2 0/480 9 @ihoy 
a ae = = = == = —~— -- — -- 28° 
111-6) 97.2 0 = = me = = _ - 06 6] 2 0 0} a9 
- _ — — - -- = = = a - 30 
10 0 0] 6010 0 = = — — -- — 45 7| 10 0) 7515 7| 381 
5 0 0] 2317 6 - —_ — — — 719 6 1 4 1] 2418 10t/ 621911] 39 
_ pace ee = _ - — -- — = - 33 | 
| 10 0 0 $16 0] 318 8} 010 of — = a = 113 0) 10 0} 2017 8 | 34) 
26 56 0 et 9. S.i98 1's _ —_ _ 87 17 5 _ 25 7 4/ 40 010} 295 111 | 35 
_ ter 6 |; 1 = Hom feme S = _ _ — 18 6 4/36 
= 42 891 817913 8). — = — _ 164 8| 22 1 6| 29810 2} 37} 
125 0 0} 74811 2 at = 32 0 3) — —_ _ 8317 0/177 0 Of 1111 8 5 | 388 
50 0 0 92 111 aa a= 316 4 = — — 2117 2} 1115 4] 17910 9] 39) 
79410 3 5,968 13 8 93212 sid 5 6| 797 10 10] 54.16 315516 5/118 17 8] 482 5 63/715 9 2 |9,874 17 6} 


hese accounts haye been generally rendered for the year ended December 31st, 1875; but in some cases it was found im- 


sible to obtain an exact statement for that ae period, and the account has then been rendered for the last completed _ 


1 onths for which the accounts of the Boardvhave been audited. pecs 5 : 
te Teak ts Geciiale 1 ought to correspond with the receipts from licenses given in Appendix No. III., p.96, which are 


1e re i e answers to the seventh and eighth questions, in Appendix No. II. In four cases, however, 
pe ao: D aeces, The Saecuiasy must be due to some confusion in the accounts of the Boards, The Inspectors do 
feel themselves justified in rejecting figures which have been rendered to them by the duly constituted authorities, but 
y hope that care may be taken in future years fo make the accounts correspond exactly with the returns of licenses. 
This sum includes the payments to water bailiffs for two years. | 
287. 9s. 4d of this sum was paid for ae fry for stocking the river, 
1002. of this sum was paid for rent of fishery near mouth of river. 


5 
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\ 


Taste No. I.—Account oF THE BALANCES OR DEFICITS OF VARIOUS 
Boarps AT THE COMMENCEMENT AND CLOSE OF THE LAST ACCOUNTS. 


31st December 1874.* 31st December 1875.* 


District. 
Balance in hand. Defieit. Balance in hand. Deficit. 
‘east ds 6.8. ds £3. d. £ s. d. 
Eden - ” = He OO 528) — 204) 2b a — 
Kent - - - OF 32 ad. — 80 6 8 = 
Lune - - - — 58 16 2 — 45 19 9 
Ribble - - - 474 15 6 — 532-47 40 _ 
Dee - - oo 301-8) “Fy — 281 14 0 
Clwyd and Elwy - 62 13 8 — 129 ~3 10 == 
Conway -. - — OP a0 — 2 8 6 
Seiont - - - LO” 22 — AD S229 _ 
Dwyfach ” - 3.7 0 — 1416 7 _ 
Dovey - - - |" 125 13 3 — 5 15 0 _ 
Teify - is S69) One = 38 5 1 = 
Cleddy - > 21711 at 6 35 _— 
Towy - - =a Loge 28 £2 — 128 14 0 _ 
Ogmore - - 22 3 2 — 137 “as = 
Rhymney - - 5k 7 10 —_ 61 7 O o 
Usk - - - 2382 .5 10 — 85 17 3 -- 
Wye - - Fie ae ee nae 187 0 113 ae 
Severn - - - — 43 10 38 15? Uh 2a -- 
Avon Brue and Parret - 84 4 6 — 82 15 3 — 
Taw and Torridg -| 45516 5 — 233 13 3. ae 
Camel - . - 24. 8 — — 819 6 
Fowey - 2 : -- 5 17 11 079 as 
Tamar and Plym - co) in Ge) -- 24 4 10 —_— 
Avon and Erme L — 617 _ 73 2 010 _ 
Dart - z lee es ga ae 30 6 6 -- 
Teign - - - 0 5 10 — 5) ap ee, — : 
Exe - - - 19° 16) 416 a 33 9 6 —_ 
Otter - - - -——- -- -- —_ | 
Axe - - - — — — — 
Frome - - - oy LL a = rely ne 8e39 — 
Avon and Stour = 2512) 2 — 1 RSF te ad = 
Rother - - - _— aovame2 —_ Pee Dts | 
Stour - - 5 — =— os al 
Trent - - - 86 16 9 — 138 0 0 — 
Yorkshire - - 66 10 8 — 44 5 9 = 
Esk - - ~ — — = 0-4 4 : 
-Tees - - - — 887 8 -0 — 800 17 8 
Tyne - : - | 5529. 7 a B98 8 8 as! 
Coquet - = - | 974 19 -9f = 235 16 0 oh 
Total  - - |3,208 1 8} 809 9 23 2,801 11 10} 642 0 10 
Net Balance 1874 £2,393 12 6 £2,159 11 0% 


Net Balance 1875 £2,159 11 03§ 


Decrease - #£234 1 5} 


* In some cases the accounts of the Board are not made up to the end of the year, and the 
balances and deficits given are therefore those which are accounted for up to the date of the last 
audited accounts of the Board. a 

+ The figures for the year 1874 ought to correspond with those published in the Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Inspectors. In two cases, however, they do not do so. The deficit of the Dee Board 
was returned in 1874 at 3017. 2s. 7d. instead of 3010. 8s. 7d.,as given in the above table, and an error 
of 27, occurred in the accounts of the Coquet Board for 1874, by which the balance was returned ag 
2721, 19s. 9d. instead of 2741. 19s. 9d., as given above. 
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APPENDIX V.—Protection. 


Taste No. J.—-Comparative Return of the Numprer of WATCHERS 
employed in the various Districts in 1873-74-75. 


1873 | 1874 1875, 
, ae pe a] e¢ ee a | ag Ba a 
DrsrRicrz. ee ge Bods cilekae | 8e gs | £3 | 48 
es 2 sso} 8 a8 | 33 a’ ss | $3 
Be | se] Ss] bs | gs | as | se | #8 | 8&3 
Ss ppecweredpe |) cri) eb | SF) ee |e 
Eden = - 5 1 6 5 2) a 5 2 7 
Kent - - — 4 4 2 il 3 2 —_ 2 
Lune - - 4) 2 6 3 3 6 3 2 5 
Ribble - - 8 1 9 8 1 9 9 bY 10 
Dee - - No returns. No returns. —_— = —!3 
Clwyd and Elw 2 oe 2 2 _— 2 p) —3 2 
Conway-  - 1 _ I 1 — 1 1 ose. 1 
Seiont - - 2 8 5 2 7 9 1 4 5 
Dwyfach - | District not formed 2 — 27 2 _ 2 
Dovey - - 8 2 10 No returns. ia — 7 
Teify and Ayro 3 2 5 3 2 5 3 1 4 
Cleddy - -| — Lelie _ 1 1 _ — — 
Towy - - 3 5 8 4 3 a 4 2 6 
Ogmore '- - | District not formed. } — 1 1 — 1 1 
Rhymney -| — 1 1 _ 1 2 — 1 1 
Usk - - 9 6 15 10 4 14 10 6 16 
Wye - - 4 13 17 4 12 16 ey 28 32 
Severn - - 17 ll 28 16 9 25 14 8 22 
Avon, Brue, &c. it — 1 1 — 1 — — — 
Taw & Torridge 2 2 4 3 4 7 4 _ 4 
Camel - -| — — — 1 1 Oe 1 — 1 
Fowey - -| — 2 2 — 1 1 — 1 1 
Tamarand Plym) 4 2 6 3 2 5 3 1 4 
Avon and Erme 1 2 3 1 ZANE | ass — 3 3 
Dart - - 4 — 4 4 —_— a 4 _— 4 
Teign - -| — — — — 1 1 3 1 4 
Exe - -| — 1 1 —_ 1 1 — 1 1 
Otter - -| — — Ss — — —_ — — — 
Axe wen v= 1. | — ‘1 1 _— 1 jie 1 2 
Frome - -| — _ — — — — _ — = 
Avon and Stour 1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 
Rother - -| 12 — 12 14 1 15 15 1 16 
Stour - * 2 2 4 3 1 4 8 1 4 
Trent - - 1 3 i — 3 3 — 2 2 
Yorkshire = 2 1 a 1 1 2 1 — 1 
Esk - - This district not formed. 1 — 1 
Tees - - 5 —! 5 4 a? 4 4 15 4 
iyaer =) .-|-. 9° 1 10 710 8 8 47 3 
Coquet - ~ 1 — 1 yay, —2 1 1 4 516 
112 65 177 107 68 175 117 76 193 


1 One police constable. 
2 The meadow drowners also received gratuities for care of fish. 
% Several gamekeepers acted as water-bailiffs. 
4 Number varied. 
5 Six were police constables. - 
6 Several gamekeepers acted as water-bailiffs. 
7 Two gamekeepers also acted as water-bailiffs. 
8 Two of these were employed by.met-licencees, 
® Others occasionally employed as required. 
~ 10 Four of these were constables, 
11 A constable, at 
12 Several gamekeepers also acted as water-bailiffs. 
13 The number varies. 
14 Since discharged. A J 
15 Others employed occasionally as required. bears 
16 Two of these are additional constables. Some of the gamekeepers of the riparian owners. 
hold water-bailiffs’ warrants. 


ee ee ee 
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Tas te No. I1.—Summary ofthe Number of Water Bartirrs employed 
in Saumon FisuEery Disrricts in the Years 1871-72-73-7T4-75. 


ce a he ea 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Permanent -| 102 got aa FS lar 117 
Temporary - 90 79 65 68 76 

Total = - 192 180 177 175 198 


Taste No. I1.—Comparative Return of the Numser of ProsEcu- 
TIONS and Convictions under the Satmon Fisupery Acts in each 
District for the Years 1873~74-75. 


1873. 1874. 1875. 
District. Ste tt i 
ares Convie- Charges. Convie- Charges. Convic- 
tions. tions. tions. 
Eden - - - 17 14 25 19 23 21 
Kent - - - 4 3 3 2 gi 7 
Lune - - - 8 8 8 8 23 21 
Ribble - - - 10 8 6 2 8 8 
Wesle  e ed ee LY 12 21 9 18? 15 
Clwydand Elwy -|- 6 a Wes: 5 4 4 
Conway - “ - 2 _ _— — — a 
Seiont - - - 12 9 19 19 8 8 
Dwyfach - - - == — — — 5 5 
Dovey - - - 2 2 15 9 1 1 
Teify and Ayron - 19 19 18 18 19 18 
€leddy - - - = — 2 2 — ee 
Towy- - - - 10 8 21 21 25 20 
Ogmore - +s _ _ — <= 4 3 
Rhymney-  - - -- a —_— — —_ = 
Wek 26-2 1098 = 51 36 8 24 24 22 
Wye sf ky Se eis 14 10 9 10 10 
Severn - - - 10 10 19 15 38 26 
Avon, Brue, &c. - — — 6 2 — as 
Taw and Torridge - 18 18 38 32 13 13 
Camel - 7 - =H _— 4 4 i 1 
Fowey - - - _ — — ae aoe ay 
Tamar and Plym - 3 3 1 — a — 
Avon and Erme - 8 8 8 8 44 3 
Dart f 5 - 2 1 18 5 2 1 
Teign - - - _— -- _ — 1 1 
Exe - - - - = a — — 4 2 
Otter - - - — == — a — — 
Axe : - - _ _ 1 1 — ne 
Frome - - - = =. =e = =a ae 
Avon and Stour - _ _ _ _ — —_— 
Rother = - - 1 -- oo — = Bl 
Stour - - - — “= 1 — -- — 
Trent - - - is 6 —- —_ —_ — 
Yorkshire - - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Esk - . - - _— = _— _— 1 a 
Tees . ee = 18 11 26 23 115 7 
Rye 4 ka NS gob 21 35 24 76 67 
Coquet ~+ - - 1 1 8 8 2 2 
_| 266 220 361 272 336 290 
~ 14 withdrawn. 2 9 defendants absconded. 8 4 withdrawn. 


4 One case was dismissed because more than six months had elapsed between commission of 
offence and apprehension of prisoner. ; 
5 2 withdrawn. 6 6 withdrawn. ; 
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Tasty No. [V.—Summary ofthe Numppr of Prosecutions and Con- 
vioTrons under the Satmon Fisnery Acrs in the Years 1867— 
8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5. 


— 1867.{ 1868.) 1869.| 1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874.| 1875. 


Prosecutions 260 | 413 381 408 432 318 266 361 336 


Convictions - 197 | 828 | 3804] 343 | 345 235 220 | 272 290 
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